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NotTwITHstaNDING the entire freedom of 
thought and speech which in this Republic 
we theoretically possess; notwithstanding 
the varieties of forms and opportunities ex- 
isting for the discussion of the great and the 
small questions that arise among us; the 
numerous halls of legislation that are dotted 
over the entire surface of the nation, as well 
as the great central Congress of the whole ; 
the newspapers “thick as the leaves in Val- 
lambrosa ;” primary meetings and political 
assemblages of the people; pulpits, lecture- 
rooms, and unrestricted book publication ; 
and notwithstanding a certain weneral in- 
telligence, and aptitude for thinking, speak- 
ing, and writing, a calm observer must be 
struck with the rarity of instances in which 
an important question, if arising within the 
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discussion for deep thinking. The stimulus 
to declamation is sympathy ; and the staple 
of declamation is appeals to feelings, to 
prejudices, to interests. Wise thought and 
consistent logic visit genius in other spheres. 
The daily press is too incessant in its de- 
mands for well-considered thinking, and too 
local in its very nature, and all its attach- 
ments, for unbiased consideration. That 
form of periodical literature which is the 
best for such modes of presenting subjects 
as we are lamenting the want of, and which 
we have endeavored to contribute to, in the 
establishment of this Review, is interfered 
with too much by the flood of foreign rivals 
to assume as it ought this its proper function 
among us. Other causes of the evil we 
allude to exist, but we need not at present 


arena of political strife, is considered with a 'name them. It will be seen, we may re- 
breadth of thought adequate to its thorough | mark, that it springs from the abuse of some 


elucidation. 
national deficiency ? In the first place, we 
are too one-sided as individuals, and too 
“many-sided” asa people. Each one is 
born into or attaches himself to a sect, 
clique or faction; and every region has its 
predominant local dogmas and tone of 
thought. Each one therefore is apt to have 
a preconceived theory, or a local prejudice, 
which more or less interferes with a wide 
and liberal view of any question which 
touches the whole nation, or the discussion 
of which embraces general principles, In 
the next place, there may be too incessant 
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What are the causes of this | of our most valuable privileges, and is only 


another illustration of the imperfection of 
all human systems. 

Now we would not have it inferred from 
these observations that we do not think this 
nation arrives at the truth of questions that 
arise within it, or that it does not as rapidly 
advance in the settlement of principles as 
others. It does so; but yet it does not 
outstrip others as it should, considering its 
unimpeded thought and unshackled press, if 
there was less of the friction we have de- 
scribed. Truth appears to be only struck out 
umong us in fragments after the conflict of 
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battle, and finally moulded together for 
general use after the bitterness of the strife 
has passed away. 

One question there is, the solution of | 
which seems to be hopelessly impeded by | 
these causes—the question, namely: | 
What is the duty of the whole nation, aris- 
ing under its admitted Constitution, in ref- 
erence to the subject of Negro Slavery in 
the Southern States? The passage of the 
new Fugitive Slave Bill and its enforcement 
have given occasion foma new discussion of 
this subject, and have especially stimulated all 
those influences which we have named, as ad- 
verse to the wisest and calmest consideration 
of important questious. There are some rea- 
sons why this should not be regretted, as it 
presents the question in a more tangible 
and practical shape than it usually assumes, 
and enables us to test the declamation it 
excites. by the well-established principles of 
government, of common sense, and of di- 
vine law. 

There may be occasions when it is the 
part of wisdom to decline a controversy in- 
volved with collateral issues and impractica- 
ble abstractions; but it is not only wise, but 
manly, to embrace the occasion, when the 
question is presented in a form that admits 
of a clear decision by the common sense 
and common conscience of the world. But 
before commencing the presentation of our 
own views of this embarrassing subject, we 
propose to show the operation of the causes 
we began by adverting to, in impeding the 
fair discussion and settlement of the general 
question, in order that we may bespeak a 
more candid hearing. 

In the first draft of the Declaration of 
Independence submitted by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the fullowing was among the grievances 
enumerated: “ He (the King of Great Brit- 
ain) has waged cruel war against human 
nature itself, violating its most sacred rights 
of life and liberty in the persons of a distant 
people who never offended him, captivating 
them and carrying them into slavery in 
another hemisphere, or to incur miserable 
death in their transportation thither. This 
piratical warfare, the opprobrium of in- 
fidel powers, is the warfare of a Christian 
King of Great Britain. Determined tokeep 
open a market where men should be bought 
and sold, he has prostituted his negative for 
suppressing every legislative attempt to pro- 
hibit or to restrain this execrable commerce. 
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And that this assemblage of horrors might 
want no fact of distinguishing dye, he 
is now exciting those very people to rise in 
arms among us, and to purchase that liberty 
of which he has deprived them, by murder- 
ing the people upon whom he has obtruded 
them ; thus paying off former crimes com- 
mitted against the liberties of one people 
with crimes which he urges them to com- 
mit against the dives of another.” 

This may be too strong a statement of 
the case, and no doubt was considered so, as 
it was not inserted by Congress in the Dee- 
laration as adopted. Still, it is undeniable 
that the introduction of slaves into the col- 


| onies was especially patronized by the Eng- 


lish Government, and maintained by re- 
peated acts of Parliament. And also, “ be- 
ing openly countenanced by the Dutch in 
their municipal charter and corporate soci- 
eties, slavery was forced upon the American 
Colonies.”"* “In nearly every instance,” 
says Dr. Stevens, “ the earliest legislation in 
each colony was directed to putting down 
such a species of labor. Virginia early dis- 
couraged it, and during her colonial existence, 
passed laws imposing duties on slaves im- 
ported into the colony, thus virtually pro- 
hibiting them.” Mr. Madison says, “ The 
British Government constantly checked the 
attempts of Virginia to put a stop to this 
infernal traffic.” “South Carolina soon 
passed a law prohibiting their further impor- 
tation.”+ It was rejected by the King in 
council, who declared the trade “ beneficial 
and necessary to the mother country.” 


“Massachusetts, the first State in America 
which directly participated in the slave-trade, 
and that, too, though a member of one of the 
Boston churches earnestly rebuked the traffic, im- 
posed duties upon negroes imported, and aimed 
at other efforts; but as late as 1774, when the 
Assembly of Massachusetts passed an act ‘to pre- 
vent the importation of negroes and others as 
slaves,’ Governer Hutchinson refused his assent, 
and dissolved the Assembly ; because to sanction 
it would have violated his instructions. The 
royal orders to Governor Wentworth, of New- 
Hampshire, directed him not to give his assent to, 
or pass, any law imposing duties on negroes im- 
ported into New-Hampshire. Slaves were intro- 
duced into Pennsylvania by William Penn; and 
though before he died he did somewhat to melior- 
ate their condition, ‘he died a slaveholder.’ 

“But what could the remonstrances of colonies 
or the labor of individual philanthropy accomplish, 





* Stevens's History of Georgia, chap. ix. 
t Ib. p. 286. 
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when kings, aud queens, and cabinets, and cities, 
and Parliaments, and associations, for two hundred 
years, were the patrons and participants in this 
evil traffic? The treaty of Utrecht, in 1711, con- 
stituted Her Britannic Majesty Queen Anne, and 
His Catholic Majesty Philip V., the crowned 
slave-merchants of North America; the Queen 
agreeing in the space of thirty years to bring into 
the Spanish West Indies one hundred and forty- 
four thousand negroes, to the exclusion of every 
other sluve-trader; and in her speech to Parlia- 
ment the following year, she boasted of her plan 
in thus obtaining for English subjects a new slave- 
market in the Spanish West Indies. 

“In 1729, Parliament, at the recommendation 
of the King, granted supplies for keeping up the 
slave-traders’ posts in Africa ; and in 1745 a British 
merchant embodied the views of the mass of the 
English people when he entitled his tract, ‘The 
African Slave-Trade, the great Pillar and Support 
of the British Plantation Trade in America.’ ”* 


Such was the general origin of the insti- 
tution in the colonies, and the sentiments 
that existed in relation to it; but in the case 
of Georgia, the Trustees in England, who 
held the government of that colony, pro- 
hibited the introduction of negroes. They 
persisted for many years in this prohibition, 
contrary to the repeated remonstrances and 
exertions of the colonists themselves; and 
finally yielded to the representations and 
the apparent necessity of the case. What 
those representations were, and what high 
names lent their sanction to them, the fol- 
lowing extracts from Stevens will show :— 


“Not only was this decline visible in Savan- 
nah, but it existed in every part of the province, 
as is evidenced by the magistrates, who in a let- 
ter to Mr. Martyn, Secretary of the Board, state 
‘that the whole inhabitants of Augusta, who 
have had negroes among them for some years 
past, declare that if they cannot have that liberty 
they will remove to the Carolina side; and many 
of late seeing us strenuous to see the Trustees’ or- 
ders fulfilled, express themselves in the same 
strain.’ 

“ Thus this colony, once the pride of the philan- 
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opposition to these tenets counter petitions were 
drawn up at Darien and Ebenezer, the former 
dated January 3d, 1739, the latter March 13th, 
1739, strongly disapproving their introduction, and 
urging the Trustees to persist in their refusal.” 


He quotes the Reverend Mr. Habersham 
as saying :— 


“T once thought it was unlawful to keep negro 
slaves, but Iam now induced to think God may 
have -a higher end in permitting them to be 
brought to this Christian country than merely to 
support their masters. Many of the poor slaves 
in America have already been made freemen of 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and possibly a time may 
come when many thousands may embrace the 
gospel, and thereby be brought into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. These and other 
considerations appear to plead strongly for a 
limited use of negroes; for, while we can buy 
provisions in Carolina cheaper than we can here, 
no one will be induced to plant much.” 


Free trade, it would appear by this ex- 
tract, compelled the relinquishment of the 
original policy. Hon. Colonel Heron writes, 
May, 1748 :— 


“Tt is well known to every one in the colony 





'that negroes have been in and about Savannah 
| for these several years past ; that the magistrates 
| knew and winked at it, and that their constant 
toast is ‘the one thing needful, by which is meant 
negroes. 


The celebrated George Whitfield, who 
was establishing his Orphan House, at Be- 
thesda, Georgia, says :— 





“ Upwards of five thousand pounds have been 
| expended in that undertaking, and yet very little 
| proficiency made in the cultivation of my tract of 

land, and that entirely owing to the necessity I 
| lay under of making use of white hands. Had a 
| negro been allowed I should now have had a suf- 
| ficiency to support a great many orphans, without 
/expending above half the sum which has been 
‘laid out. An unwillingness to let so good a design 
drop, and having a rational conviction that it must 


| necessarily, if some other method was not fixed 





thropic, the object of so many hopes, and the | upon to prevent it—these two considerations, 
theme of so much eulogy, was pining in misery, | honored gentlemen, prevailed on me about two 
and gasping for vitality, even under the eye of its | years ago, through the bounty of my good friends, 
great founder, and within seven years of its first | to purchase a plantation in South Carolina, where 
establishment. | negroes are allowed. Blessed be God, this plan- 

“One of the remedies proposed was, to use | tation has succeeded; and though at present I 
their own language, ‘the use of negroes, with ‘have but eight working hand-, yet in all probabil- 
proper limitations, which, if granted, would both | ity there will be more raised in one year and 
occasion great numbers of white people to come with a quarter the expense than has been pro- 
here, and also to render us capable to subsist our- | duced at Bethesda for several years last past. 
selves, by raising provisions upon our lands, until | This confirms me in the opinion I have entertained 
we could make some produce fit for export, in | for a long time, that Georgia never evn or will be 
some measure to balance our importations’ In | @ flourishing province without negroes are alluwed.” 


“© Stevens's History of Gecrgia, p- 268, ee | These historical references will serve to. 
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present a general view of the origin of sla- 
very in these States. It will be seen that it 
was never established or advocated by the 
colonists as an institution good in itself, but 
objected to, and only admitted on compul- 
sion when it appeared necessary to their 
existence. 

We quote now from the Southern Quar- 
terly Review for January, 1851, the following 
passages, as confirmatory of the uniformity 
of these sentiments: “Indeed, for a long 
time, even our own people were disposed to 
admit our inferiority in this respect, and 
were used to base their apology for slavery 
mainly upon the ground of the present im- 
possibility of abandoning it;” “and thus 
many, if not most slaveholders, gradually 
adopted the oft-repeated assertion, and were 
wont to admit in argument that our system 
was in all points inferior to others, and could 
only be maintained on the plea of necessity.” 

Such were the opinions and acts of the 
South as represented by their great men 
in former times. Let us now contrast 
them with the modern doctrines, inculeated 
with all the earnestness of conviction by 
some. 

The views and arguments of General 
McDuffie, Governor Hammond, Mr. Cal- 
houn, &c., we need not quote. They are 
fresh in the minds of all. Mr. McDuffie 
contended that Republicanism itself cannot 
exist permanently without the institution 
of slavery. The laboring population, “the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water,” he 
thinks, are unsafe depositaries of political 
powers and rights. The other authorities 
we have named hold, we believe, the same 
thing. But as we have not at hand the 
means of quoting the language of these 
gentlemen, we will turn to the article in our 
able Southern contemporary, from which we 
have already quoted for a summary of the 
opinions we are trying to represent. “The 
investigation (the writer calls it) is of com- 
paratively recent date, but its results are 
of vast importance. It has effected a revo- 
lution in the intelligence of the South which 
places the system upon an impregnable posi- 
tion. It has been examined from every point 
of view, and we believe that every examina- 
tion has increased its value. We are satisfied 
now that we are right—right politically, in- 
dustrially, socially, and “above all, relig- 





tously.” 
After showing its superiority over every | 


other relation of labor and capital, and the 
constant advantages to accrue to both par- 
ties, but especially the slave, by it, the writer 
exclaims, “ What limits can be set to the 
admiration for a system which bids fair to 
do so much!” 

These quotations and observations will be 
sufficient to show that there has a new set 
of opinions, doctrines, and arguments grown 
up in the South. They are held, we know, 
chiefly in one State, and are known as the 
South Carolina doctrines; but they are com- 
paratively new, and may ‘extend themselves. 
What is the cause of this change? Previous 
to any external pressure, we have seen that 
these opinions did not exist at the South; 
& priort, therefore, there is reason to believe 
that some connection exists between that 
pressure and these opinions. We believe it 
to be the general sentiment that that con- 
nection is positive—cause and effect. The 
“ Abolitionists” are responsible for it. They 
have been unjust, one-sided, and unphilo- 
sophical. They have represented the slave- 
holder as wilfully unjust and wicked. Men 
whom their neighbors, even their slaves, 
know to be gifted with every Christian 
virtue and every human charity, they have 
maligned and denounced in the most op- 
probrious terms. Every one not carried 
away by their fanaticism has felt this to 
be injustice, and, indeed, irreconcilable with 
common sense. All know that men may 
be morally pure and honest while practising 
that which others may consider wrong. And 
no man positively knows for his brother 
man what is right and what not in com- 
plicated cases. “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” 

Self-preservation, (or what seemed to 
them to be such,) being the first law of 
nature, compelled them to defend them- 
selves. Metaphysical subtleties being the 
chief weapon of attack, they resorted to the 
same weapons for defense; and in that sec- 
tion whose mind was impregnated by the 
genius of a great master of the sophisms of 
metaphysics, the result is as we have shown. 
The difficulties of the subject have been in- 
creased, and its solution retarded. Since 
the attack on the institution has been made 
from without, it has come to be defended as 
good per se, and we have seen no progress 
made towards a modification of their systems 
by the Southern States, no comparisons of 
opinions by those who have the fullest prac- 
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tical knowledge of the difficulties, dangers, 
and wants of the case. “Thanks to the 
energy,” says the Southern Review, “ with 
which these 


necessity of investigating the subject from | 
its very depth; we were forced to think for | 
ourselves.” Such has been the consequence 
of this one-sided, narrow-minded, and un- 
reasonable method of treating a question 
involving serious difficulties and momentous 
consequences. If the abstract view of the 
question which the Northern extremists take 
is indubitably correct, even then the method 
adopted is impolitic and unwise, retarding | 
the healthy action of sound principles on the | 
minds of those who alone have it in their 
power to act practically in the matter. The | 
question of the true relationship of races, | 
intellectually, morally, physically, and eco- 
nomically, is undoubtedly a difficult one, and 
by no means yet settled. Historically, and | 


may we not say providentially, the two most | 


opposite exist here within a government | 
based upon the abstract rights of the whole 
species. This form of government, the ulti- | 
mate result of the highest intellect and purest 
conscience of man, being a self-government, 
declared and defined by public and common 
law as rules to be submitted to by all, 
requires necessarily a certain amount of in- 
telligence, virtue, and even statesmanship, 
in every individual of the commonwealth. 
Now, within this government,—a govern- 
ment only consistent with the highest de- 
velopment,—introduced by unnatural and 


violent means, we have a race the lowest of | 


the species, the least developed. How are 
we to act with regard to them ; and how are 
we to bring them into harmony with our 
system? Let those transcendent minds who 
have arrived at the solution of all the ques- 
tions involved in these, who penetrate the 
designs of the Deity in causing these differ- 
ences of race, adapting them to differences 
of climate, as if geographical lines were to 
bound principles, at least compassionate 
those groping yet for the truth amid the 
vast and antagonistic teaching of History, | 
of Physiology, of Metaphysics, and show us 
the way by steps, rather than by dogmatic 
assertions of conclusions. 

But we have perhaps said enough to pre- 
pare the way for the more immediate pur- 
pose of this article, which is to set forth our 
views of the doctrines to be held and en- 
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false positions were pressed | 
upon us, we were at length driven to the | 
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forced with regard to the Fugitive Slave 
Law. It is peculiarly the province of the 
great Whig party—the party that has been 
called by European statesmen the doctri- 
naire party of the Union, and which settles 
| the principles upon which on the whole the 
government is conducted, whether in or out 
‘of power—it is the province we say of this 
party, that has always been sound on the 
abstract principles involved whilst admitting 
the limitations of existing and historical 
facts, to proclaim, define, and defend the 
true doctrines which must govern in the 
ease. We do not mean that the party has 
any thing new to add to its creed to apply 
here. It has well-established principles that 
| cover it in all its length and breadth. Its 
| pervading idea, what is it but the conserva- 
| tion of those principles by which all laws, if 
| we may so speak, are legitimately enacted 
| or repealed — the resistance to that disor- 
| ganizing spirit that it has always opposed 
_as an element of the opposite party !—an ele- 
ment which it has always seen is the one that 
liberty and sure progress has had the most 
| to fear from in this country, because it has 
| known that the principles upon which the 
|government is based are such as without 
any violence, revolution, or bad faith, can 
meet all evils and effect all improvements 
within the proper scope of political action. 
It has resisted all violence and irregularity 
| whenever they have appeared, and time has 
justified its faith in the pure principles of 
sound republican conservatism. To this 
| party, therefore, we appeal in the case be- 
fore us: first, because we know that the 
inepublic must look to ét in all cases of real 
danger; and secondly, because men of sta- 
tion and renown within its ranks, and papers 
professed exponents of its doctrines, have 
swerved from their allegiance to this cardi- 
nal virtue of their party—faith in law. What 
‘now is the “ Fugitive Slave Law?” Is 
| obedience to it compatible with the prinei- 
| ples of the great party whose character we 
| have above attempted to indicate, and bind- 
| ing upon all conscientious citizens? To the 
first of these questions : We have seen that 








| slav ery was established in various States of 


this Union by the enactments of the mother 
countries who founded the colonies, and 
in one, Georgia, where it was resisted by the 
home governors, it was introduced by the 
importunities of the colonists, who supposed 
it essential to their existence. Its roots, 
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therefore, whether for good or evil, are laid 
deep in the soil of these States. It has 
grown up and become interwoven with all 
their institutions, social and political, and, as 
we have seen, has got to be defended by one 
or two of them as a vital element in the 
State, whilst the rest regard it as an ex- 
tremely delicate and difficult question, re- 
quiring the utmost circumspection in its 
treatment. Not knowing how otherwise to 
manage it, or from the absolute necessity of 
the case, it was recognized by the compact 
or Constitution by which all the States 
agreed to confederate and become one na- 
tion; and one of the duties of the non-slave- 
holding State in reference to the institution 
and the States retaining it, was defined and 
commanded by the following article: “ No 
person held to service or labor in one State 
under the laws thereof, escapmg into an- 
other, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due.” 

There seems to be the strongest reason to 
believe that, without this provision, the Con- 
stitution which has conferred such benefits, 


not only on this country, but on the world, 


could not have been formed. But whether 
it could or not, it was formed with it, and it 
is part and parcel of it, as much as any other 
provision embodied therein, and is therefore 
binding until abrogated in the legitimate 
manner prescribed for such purposes. To 
violate or to obstruct the operation of it is bad 
faith, and to evade it, want of manliness and 
courage. The parties objecting to it should 
proceed legitimately for an alteration of the 
Constitution. If they do not, or dare not do 
this, we are justified in suspecting them of 
ignorance of the first principles of Sound re- 
publicanism, or of dishonest attempts to gain 
popularity by pretenses to superior virtue. 
Thatthe recent law of Congress made for 
the practical enforcement of this provision is 
“ Constitutional,” there can be, in our opinion, 
no sincere difference of opinion. It is de- 
clared by one of the best judicial authorities, 
Judge Nelson, in his recent charge to the 
Grand Jury of New-York, to be identical in 
principle with the act of 12th February, 
1793, made by a Congress, several of whose 
members had been distinguished in the 
Convention that framed the Constitution, 
and “which was passed at the earnest re- 
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commendations of the Governors of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, between whose States 
a difficulty had arisen in the surrender of a 
fugitive slave ;” and thus the Jaw would ap- 
pear to be not only proper, but necessary 
to both North and South, in order to regu- 
late the proceedings of those who were to 
have occasion to act under the provision of 
the Constitution in question. 

Now this former law, thus identical with the 
new one in principle, has been tested by the 
only legitimate test, an appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and has 
received the confirmation of that Court in the 
cease of Prigg vs. the State of Pennsylvania; 
and is thus virtually made part of the Con- 
stitution of the country, no more to be de- 
nied than the existence of the original ar- 
ticle itself. This most obvious view of the 
case, so plain to the common sense of any 
one who will simply look at the matter, Mr. 
Seward and Mr. John Van Buren have seen 
fit to deny in their recent letters. We re- 
gret this most profoundly, both for their own 
sakes and the quiet of the country. For 
they have surely committed themselves to a 
| position utterly untenable, destroying all 

their moral force as legislators or ex- 
pounders of law, and involving themselves 





perhaps for ever with disorganizing factions, 
| Without going into more detail respecting 
| the law, or expressing any opinion as to its 
| abstract justice or expediency, we would 
| simply state that Judge Nelson, in the charge 
/to which we have referred, minutely ex- 
amines all the provisions of the law, and 
pronounces the opinion that no guaranteed 
rights are infringed by its details. The 
North of course must be consulted in such 
an enactment, lest some of its provisions 
should infringe upon some of their “ pecu- 
liar institutions ;” but within this limitation 
whatever was necessary to carry into prac- 
tice the provision of the Constitution the 
South have a right to demand. To deny 
them this right is to break the compact our- 
selves. Seceding would be a misnomer, for 
they would be virtually free from the bond 
of the Union. Such, then, is the law. 
And now to the other question: Is cbe- 
dience to it compatible with the soundest 
principles of politics and the most abstract 
rights ? 

This question of course could not arise in 
reference to a law so legitimately and clearly 





enacted as we have shown the one in ques- 
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tion to be, were it not that the subject of the 
law was a matter opposed to the moral con- 
victions of some portion of the community. 

But does a difference of opinion as to the 
thing enjoined by a law justify resistance ? 
Assuredly not; for the person opposed to a 
law, and against whos? will it has been 
enacted, should consider himself, if ealled 
upon to act on the subject at all, as acting 
by compulsion, and therefore not morally 
responsible; whereas resistance to regularly 
enacted law is undoubtedly, in a Republic, 
the highest of crimes, except in such ex- 
treme cases as no one can pretend this is; 
for in all cases, as Burke says, “ The specula- 
tive line of demarcation, where obedience 
ought to end and resistance must begin, is 
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Providential (for it must be considered in a 
no less solemn light) existence among them 
of the purest heart and wisest head that 
ever, in the annals of mankind, appeared 
upon the stage of military and political ac- 
tion, they established in the stead of the 





faint, obscure, and not easily definable. It is | 
not a single act, or a single event which de- | 


termines it. Government must be abused 
and deranged, indeed, before 
thought 6f; and the prospect of the future 


it can be! 


must be as bad as the experience of the | 


past. 


When things are in that lamentable 


condition, the nature of the disease is to | 
indicate the remedy to those whom nature | 
has qualified to administer in extremities | 
this critical, ambiguous, and bitter potion to | 


a distempered State. Times and occasions | 


and provocations will teach their own les- 
sons. 


government overturned, this, the ideal of all 
sages, the goal of all political endeavor that 
was ever animated by intelligent and sincere 
desire for the highest good of the species. 
They substituted for the monarchical, a gov- 
ernment totally different in prineiple, that 
was for ever to avoid the inherent defect 
of irresponsible power, to avoid the ne- 
cessity for ever of all resistance to law, be- 
cause that law was to be made and repealed 
by its subjects themselves. If now such 
sanction as we have mentioned has been 
given to the doctrine laid down in the pas- 
sage we have quoted from Burke, as applica- 
ble to resistance to a monarchy, who will 
dare to point out the time of resistance to a 
government having no arbitrary element in 
its nature, whilst admitting the rightfulness 
of any government whatever, or the possi- 
bility of man existing in an organized free 
State? This resistance, covert or open, to 
the regularly enacted law of the land, be- 
cause we are in favor of something else,—we 


| the minority,—what is it but resistance to 


The wise will determine from the | 


gravity of the case; the high-minded from | 


disdain and indignation at abusive power in 


the love of honorable danger in a generous 
cause : but with or without right, a revolu- 
tion will be the very last resource of the think- 
ing and the good. ” This most wise and 
eloquent sentence, the earnest utterance of 
the most philosophical statesman of modern 
times, had reference to resistance to the 
decrees of a monarchy. Its truths were 


the first article of our own political creed as 
republicans? Who is it that would thus 


open the dfead Pandora box of a free State? 
unworthy hands; the brave and bold from | 


They are the men who claim to be the pe- 
culiar friends of abstract rights. Blinded by 


the dazzle of the sun upon whieh they insist 
upon fixing their gaze, and the gaze of all 


| their destruction. 


the actuating principles of the venerated | 


founders of this Republic, as witness their 


tion.” 


they would have to follow, the “light that 
should guide them becomes but a snare for 
And these sophist poli- 
ticians, who encourage them by mistifying 
the law with legal subtleties, are we to con- 
sider them as blind, or as scheming to rise 


| by creating confusion ! 
long remonstrances and their final “Declara- | 


We have not felt oursélves called upon 


Yes, these, the wisest, purest, stern | heretofore to discuss in this Review this 


est asserters and defenders of human rights | question directly on its merits, because here- 
and individual freedom, felt the limitations | tofore it has been kept in the region of 
of their individual judgments, felt the al- | | Speculation, theory, and discussion. At last, 


most sacredness of existing authority, and | 
the tremendous responsibility of construct- 


however, it appears to be assuming the 
tangible shape of resistance, and men looked 


| 


ing anew a power, whose authoritative man- | up “to as guides are (intentionally or not) 
date was to be the guide and defender | encouraging treason to our Constitutional 


of individual liberty and security, and the | | obligations. 


It is our duty therefore to 


final arbiter, even in cases of conscience | attempt to embody what we know to be the 


operating on the public weal: 


And by the | opinion of all sound and patriotic minds in 
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the Republic. That this overt or covert re- 
sistance is something entirely new, and 
beyond the professed principles of the most 
ultra abolition organizations or organs, may 
be a startling proposition to some who have 
unthinkingly lent themselves to the work ; 
but we shall demonstrate to them in a few 
words that so it is. The following is the pre- 
amble to the Constitution of the New-Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society :— 


“We, the undersigned, hold that every person 
of full age and sane mind has a right to immediate 
freedom from personal bondage, of whatsoever 
kind, unless im d by the sentence of the law 
for the commission of some crime. We hold that 
man cannot, consistently with reason, religion, and 
the eternal and immutable principles of justice, 
be the property of man. We hold that whoever 
retains his fellow-man in bondage is guilty of a 
grievous wrong. We hold that a mere difference 
of complexion is no reason why any man should 
be deprived of any of his natural rights, or sub- 
jected to any political disability. While we ad- 
vance these opinions as the principles on which we 
intend to act, we declare that we will not operate on 
the existing relations of society by other than peace- 
Sul and lawful means, and that we will give no 
countenance to violence or insurrection” |! 


And the second article of the Constitu- 
tion is as follows :— 


“ The objects of this Society will be to endeavor. 
by all means sanctioned by law, humanity, and 
religion, to effect the abolition of slavery in the 
United States; to improve the character and con- 
dition of the free people of color; @ reform and 
correct public opinivn in relation to their rights, 
and obtain for them equal civil and political rights 
and privileges with the whites.” 


The American Anti-Slavery Society, estab- 
lished in 1833, declared its objects to be— 


“The entire abolition of slavery in the United 
States. While it admits that each State in which 
Slavery exists has, by the Constitution of the 
United States, the exclusive right to legislate in 
regard to its abolition in that State, it shall aim to 
convince all our fellow-citizens, by arguments ad- 
dressed to their understandings and consciences, 
that slaveholding is a heinous crime in the sight 
of God; and that the duty, safety, and best inter- 
ests of all concerned require its immediate aban- 
donment, without expatriation. The Society will 
also endeavor, in a consti‘utional way, to influence 
Congress to put an end to the domestic servitude, 
and to abolish slavery in all those portions of our 
common country which come under its control, es- 
pecially in the District of Columbia, and likewise 
to prevent the extension of it to any State that may 
hereafter be admitted to the Union.” 


And other objects of the “ociety were 
stated thus :— 





“This Society shall aim to elevate the character 
and condition of the people of color, by encourag- 
ing their intellectual, moral, and religious improve- 
ment, and by removing public prejudice; that 
thus they may show, according to their moral and 
intellectual worth, an EQUALITY with the whites of 
civil and religious privileges; but the Society will 
never, in any way, countenance the oppressed in 
vindicating their rights by resorting to physical 
Soree.” 


In the address put forth by them in the 
year 1835, they say :— 


“We hold that Congress has no more right to 
abolish slavery in the Southern States chan in the 
French West India Islands. Of cour-e, we desire 
no national legislation on the subject. We hold 
that slavery can only be lawfully abolished by the 
Legislatures of the several States in which it pre- 
vatis, an! that the exercise of any other than 
moral influence to induce such aboli ion is uNcon- 
stituTiIonAL. We believe that Congress has the 
same right to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia that the State Governments have within 
their respective jurisdictions; and that it is their 
duty to efface so. foul a blot from the national es- 
cutcheon, We believe that American citizens have 
the right to express and publish their opinions of 
the Constitution, and laws, and institutions of any 
and every State and nation, and we mean never to 
surrender the liberty of speech, of the press, or of 


conscience,” 


In an address of the Anti-Slavery Society 
of Massachusetts, signed by W. L. Garrison 
and twenty-three others, is the following, to 
the same effect :— 


“ We are accused of interfering in the domestic 
concerns of the Southern States. We would ask 
those who charge this to explain precisely what 
they mean by interference. If, by interference, be 
meant any attempt to legislate for the Southern 
States, or to compel them by force or intimida- 
tion, to emancipate their slaves, we at once deny 
any such pretension. We are utterly opposed to 
any force on the subject but that of conscience 
and reason, which are mighty, through God, in the 

ulling down of strongholds, We fully acknow- 
ledge that no change in the slave laws of the South- 
ern States can be made unless by the Southern 
Legislatures. Neither Congress nor the Legisla- 
tures of the free States have authority to change the 
condition of a single slave in the slave States.” * 


It will be seen from these quotations, that 
all these societies—societies that are con- 
sidered as embodying all that is most fa- 





* For these quotations (used for a different pur- 
pose) we are indebted to the Southern Quarterly 
Review, publ shed in Charleston. We mention 
this to call attention to the fact, that the Sowh do 
not suppress or keep out of sight the opinions of 
even the extremists of the North, as they have 
sometimes been charged with doing. 
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natical on this subject—in these, their most 
solemn declarations, repudiate the idea of 
any treason to the Constitution or resistance 
to the law. Let them answer to their own 
consciences now, if any of them have vio- 
Jated these declarations and pledges ? 

That resistance to the law we are discuss- 
ing is going beyond the pledged position of 





the abolitionists themselves, we think has 
been made obvious, by what we have said, | 
touching the constitutionality and propriety 
of the act, and the quotations just made from 
these their principles, put forth by them as 
the result of their most serious deliberations, 
when, if ever, they laid aside feelings to | 
express the decisions of their reason. If} 
these declarations and promises were made 
only when the crime they repudiated seemed 
beyond their reach, knowing that they had | 
no possible power to operate against the in- | 
stitution in the States, it would appear still | 
more odious, to take the first oceasion when | 
their principles could be tested, to violate 

them. Whatever of respect their sincerity 

of purpose may have heretofore excited, 

will surely be utterly destroyed by this bad | 
faith, and palpable weakness. That the pur- 
pose of those who resist the law is down 
right, acknowledged treason, witness the fol- 
lowing from the resolutions passed by the 
recent Anti-Fugitive-Slave-Law Convention 
held in Boston :— 


“ Resolved, That every provision in any eonsti- | 
tution or statute, which commands the commission 
of a crime, is both morally and legally void ; and 
no judge, magistrate, officer, or private person, is 
under any legal obligation to obey such provision, 
but when called on to act under it, is bound to 
disobey it, and assist in frustrating its operation. 

“ Resolved, That since liberty, in the words of | 
the Declaration of Independence, is an ‘ inalienable | 
right, and the right of every slave to his freedom | 
is always and every where perfect, slaveholding, | 
which robs men of this inestimable birthright, 1s | 
the greatest of crimes. 

“ Resolved, That if the Constitution, in its true | 
meaning, required the surrender of fugitives from 
slavery, the provision for that purpose would be | 
utterly void in law, because requiring the commis- | 
sion of a crime.” 


How utterly abominable and dangerous, | 
under the circumstances of the case, are 


such sentiments as these! How entirely 
inconsistent with the possibility of govern- 
ment! There must be either organized so- 
ciety or anarchy. Organized government 
must be either of one man, of a few, or a 
government of the majority. Neither of 


| reétion, 
_asks no passive obedience in any real sense, 
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these are infallible, however pure may be 
their intentions ; nor are they always capa- 
ble of carrying out their best designs, from 
the existence of what really are, or are sup- 
posed to be, immovable obstacles. All gov- 
ernments are entitled to these considerations ; 
how much more that in which all partici- 
pate,—a Republic of universal suffrage ; 
for the protection of all; established by a 
Constitution furnishing such wise legislative 
and executive machinery, for the prevention 
of crime in the individual, or to avoid the 


\“commanding of crime” by itself, as has 


never before been seen among men. Should 
this government err, it has provided for its 
own fallibility by legitimate modes of cor- 
Should it command a crime, it 


but allows of discussion, of agitation, and of 
voting against, without restriction. Sut 
that it may not be a mere shadow and de- 
lusion, it cannot allow every wild theorist, or 
even the sagest and best men, in their indi- 
vidual capacity, to resist its mandates, on 
the plea that their conscience will not allow 
them to obey. They have, it is true, the 
sacred right of martyrdom, and to that they 
must resort, if they would not incur the 
guilt of doing an evil that good may come— 
an evil that may be a thousand times greater 
than the one they would correct. For the 
rest, their fiery zeal and burning speech are 
but the “torch of Erostratus,” with which 
they would destroy this most beautiful ‘abric 
erected for the oppressed of all the earth, 
that they may glut their morbid appetite for 
fame. They aspire not to the crown of 


martyrdom, but consider their “right to 


LiFE, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 
and praise inalienable under any circum- 
stances. To them and to all we commend 
the following wise and eloquent sentences, 
the conclusion of the discourse of the Rev. 
Dr. Adams :— 


“ That decision being given, and the law proved 
to be law—you ask again what is your duty on 
Christian and ethical principles, in reference to a 
law which you dislike. I answer unhesitatingly, 
obedience to law, till such time as you can make 
it sure that the evils which that law entails so far 
overbalance all the good which obedience to law 
secures, that you are justified in resistance, for the 
sake of a surer, a higher, and a greater good. We 
do not say that the law itself may not be distaste- 
ful to your sensibilities ; we do not say but that 
you may regret the necessity of its enactment ; 
we do not forbid you to deplore the circumstances 
which gave it existence ; we do not forbid you to 
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use all proper means to substitute a law which is 
better ; we do not deny the right of private judg- 
ment, nor the right of resistance, nor the right of 
revolution ; but in God's name, we do insist, before 
that last right be resorted to, and as you would 
justify your resistance on Christian principles, that 
you should convince yourself and convince otizers, 
that the benefits to secured by resistance or 
revolution are vastly greater than any which fol- 
low acquiescence under constitutional order and 
security. To this narrow point we must come at 
last. You must not begin with natural rights and 
abstract rights, and push them in a blind, headstrong 
manner, in straight lines ; for society is organized 
with a modification of our natural rights; and the 
advantages of a well-organized and well-governed 


social state are secured by the sacrifice of individ- | 


ual interests and personal preferences ; and the 


question is, whether this state and order of things | 


is not better than the resolution of society into its 


original elements, (if such a thing were possible,) | 
each individual being left to assert and defend his | 


own rights, in his own way, and by his own 
strength. , 


“Our Divine Lord beheld the sufferings of his | 


countrymen under Roman oppression. Jewish 
taxation was farmed out in a way to occasion the 


Jewish nation unprecedented suffering. The Pha- | 


risees, designing to entrap him, asked whether it 
was lawful to pay tribute to Cesar. 
asked he in calmest majesty, ‘ do you take tribute ; 
of children, or of strangers? They say, ‘ Of 
strangers. Then, replied he, are the cHiLpREN 
FREE. But he did not take his stand on this natu- 
ral right and refuse the tribute. Acquiescence 
even in an unjust law was better than any advan- 


tage which could be attained by a premature, in- | 


opportune, and abortive resistance. So he sent 
to the sea and procured the coin for himself and 
his disciples. A beautiful illustration, we must all 


admit, of the great law of Christian expediency. | 


Let the best thing be done, that can be done, in 
given circumstances. 


“Certainly it is your right to eat meat, but for | 


‘meat do not destroy the work of God’ The 
absence of all imperfection, of all defect, is more 
than can be demanded of any thing human. But 
do not destroy life for the sake of remedying blind- 
ness, deafness, or lameness. Do not demolish the 
temple for the sake of repairing a defect in its fa- 
gade. Do not break the costly vase because of an 
unseemly stain on its surface. Do not overturn 
law and government to remove an incidental evil. 
If the evil, in your sober judgment, in your calm 
and religious reason, is so vast, so accumulative, 
80 progressive, as to throw into shade all the ben- 
efits which accrue from a government administered 
according to charters and constitutions, the course 
before you is ey The right of resistance is 
yours. The right of revolution 1s yours. But Be- 
WARE THAT YOU DO NOT MAKE A MISTAKE. Inter- 
ests too vast, too solemn, for ourselves and the 
world, are at stake, t» justify rashness. In other 
matters you may trifle ; but you must not trifle 
here. Mistakes elsewhere may be innocent; but 
they are not innocent here. 

“ Do evils of such helpless, hopeless, overshadow- 
ing enormity exist in our own country, and under 
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our own government, that resistance, the ‘last re- 
source of the thinking and the good, is necessary { 
Evils there are. But are they of such a charac- 
ter as to overbalance the good? Slavery is an 
evil. We allow no man to surpass us in our utter 
detestation of the system. It existed in the coun- 
try when our stern-souled fathers were called to 
frame the government. It existed by no choice or 
fault of theirs. When deliberating as to the for- 
mation of a Constitution, they were compelled to 
recognize the existence of an evil which they de- 
plored ; just as in using steel for a lever, you must 
allow for its natural properties, its pertfanent elns- 
ticity—the good sietthstan ting the evil, when 
that evil is unavoidable and incidental. They have 
transmitted to us a priceless heritage, though the 
evil still inheres. Would to God that it never had 
existed, But can we soberly, intelligently, and 
religiously decide that it is so great, intolerable, 
,and incurable, that we are justified in defying 
law, tearing the Constitution, revolutionizing the 
government ; risking the advantages enjoyed by 
us and our children, for the sake of its removal ? 
| “Every man, I think, will pause ere he rushes 
on such a decision, Circumnavigate the globe; 
where do you find a government better than our 
own; one which better answers the ends of gov- 
ernment ? Go to Madrid, to Vienna, to Constanti- 
nople, to Rome, to Petersburg, to Rio Janeiro, to 
Mexico, and be thankful for your own chartered, 
free and liberal government. It is the product of 
long history, of ancient events, ages of human ex- 
perience. The roots of it lie back in the eventful 
scenes of other centuries. The scholar’s lamp, the 
patriot’s scaffold, the martyr’s cell, the Christian's 
pare, all the hopes of good men in ages past 
ave been converging, in the sweeping current of 
history, to the production of these liberal yet se- 
eure institutions in which we rejoice. I see the 
| forms of our own fathers, wise in counsel, valiant 
in deed, Christian in purpose, who won for us the 
_ battle, and bequeathed to us the heritage. I see 
| the ministers of God, whose spirits walked on 
every field of conflict, and whose prayers and 
_ preaching brought down the sanctions of religion 
to a cause which never could have triumphed had 
it not been good. All these come thronging back, 
peopling the air, as if incapable of enjoying their 
repose while any uncertainty overhangs the fruit 
of their sufferings and toils. I see the eyes of 
millions from every part of the world turned 
towards us, eagerly watching the great experi- 
ment of self-government. I see the exiled and 
the sad from every land hastening for shelter to 
our shores ; finding liberty, home, and hope, be- 
neath the protection of wholesome laws, I see 
_the unparalleled blessings which Divine Provi- 
dence has conferred upon us in the past, the 
| present, and which open before us in the future. 
| I see a nation of freemen, stretching from State to 
| State, from sea to sea; free thought, free labor, 
| free religion, a free Bible; schools, homes and 
| churches; a nation involving in its success the 
hope: of the world. Then I turn my tearful eye 
to that dark spot in our history—that great mys- 
tery of Providence ; but I seem to see ‘ the stars 
in their courses fighting’ against it. I feel that 
the evil is subordinate and incidental, not pri- 
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and intenticnal ; and comparing evil with 
, the smile of gladness will shine through the 
tears of my regret. I cann»t, I dare not, I will 
not take the torch of Erostratus and apply it toa 
temple which is the wonder of the world, 
glory unto God. I will wait, Iwill hope. I will 
pray. My faith in God bids me be calm, patient, 
hopeful ; believing that trials will consolidate our 
institutions, wisdom and goodness will perfect 
them, and that, with God's blessing, they will 
stand for us, for our children and children’s chil- 
dren, a beneficent shelter and guardianship for an 
intelligent, industrious, contented, united, Chris- 
tian people, to the end of time.” 


After this it will become us to draw to a 
close our somewhat hasty observations. We 
have attempted to call attention to the sec- 
tional and one-sided manner in which this 
question is discussed North and South. We 
have tried to indicate the limit of individual 
and national responsibility for the existence 
of the cause of the evil from which these 
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tinguished it, and must continue to do so, or 

all that has given stability to this great ex- 
| periment of government, or certainty to the 
| final triumph of liberty every where, will 
have passed away as a delusion. 

Uniformity of action and sentiment as to 
the subject of the Jaw, has been attempted 
to be set up as necessary to the cohesion of 
the party throughout the different sections 
of the ecéuntry. This is an utterly impracti- 
| cable delusion, and could only be entertained 
by those ignorant of the national character 

and the principles involved, or who are mak- 
ing use of the very pretense of nationality for 
sectional ends. 
| Differences of opinion as to the character, 
consequences, &c., of the institution of slavery 
must be allowed to exist—always have ex- 
isted, and will exist probably for several 
generations to eome. We cannot continue 





difficulties spring. We have shown that a /as one nation, much less as one party, unless 
fanatical and inconsiderate opposition to it ‘we can “ agree to disagree” on the abstract 
has begotten a fanatical defense of it. The | points involved in this subject; yet, as we 
Constitution, we have seen, acknowledges it, | have shown, there és a vital principle dividing 
and in one particular carries it into every | the two parties on which we have fought the 
State bound to its authority. A law has | battle of constitutional stability and sure pro- 


been made to define and regulate the man- | gress on other fields, and which applies here 


ner of obedience to this peculiarity of the | with more than usual import. If, among the 


Constitution. We have shown that this | principles that distinguish the Whig party, 
law, as long as it is such, must be obeyed. | we were called upon to select that which 
This simple statement of the case seems to | might be considered its soul—the immortal 
render unnecessary the space we have de- | part—that which will never permit it to die, 
voted to the subject; but the common-sense | even if broken into fragments—we should 
view of the case has been obscured by the | name its adhesion to the preseribed constitu- 
Violence of sectional and factional discus- | tional and legal forms of establishing meas- 
sion; and the question, being a “ case of | ures, and of effecting or resisting changes in 
conscience” as well as “a case of law,” has, | existing ones. Its whole history is pervaded 
it is not to be denied, some difficulties which | with this idea. We may refer, as examples, 
require careful elucidation. We have shown, | to the removal of the deposits from the Bank 
we think, however, that no intelligent, un- | of the United States question; the Rhode 
prejudiced, or truly patriotic man, can have | Island rebellion; the disorganization move- 
any question as to his duty in the case. | ment in the State of Ohio; the disregard 
The existence of the government on which | and resistance made in some of the States to 





all his hopes, and the best hopes of his race, 
depend, demands, we have shown, his alle- 
giance to law. 

Now, although this summary of our ar- 
ticle would appear to indicate a subject the 
principles of which are above and beyond 
the lines of party divisions ; yet, as we have 
intimated, the country must look for its 
safety, in the crisis created by this question, 
to the party of law and order. To all who 
profess their allegiance to this party, there- 
fore, we have appealed. The principles from 
which we have reasoned have always dis- 


the last electoral law of Congress; the Re- 


| pudiation question; and at the present mo- 


ment its battle in the State of New-York, 
against the outrageous arrest of legisla- 
tion by the minority of the Senate. Here 
then we find a principle by which we can 
and must test the party allegiance of all see- 
tions and all individuals. To this each must 
sacrifice their sectionalisms, their predilec- 
tions, and their private preferences for men 
or measures; confident that this will carry 
us safely through this, as it has every other 
difficulty, and ultimately establish the truth, 
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whatever it may be, on fixed and immovable 
foundations. 

And that we may avoid the natural im- 
pediments to this consummation, we may con- 
clude as a warning to al/ with the words of 
the great Bacon :—“ For THE WISDOM OF A 
LLAW-MAKER CONSISTETH NOT ONLY IN A PLAT- 
FORM OF JUSTICE, BUT IN THE APPLICATION 


Verses written on the Walls of Bologna. 
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THEREOF; TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION By 
WHAT MEANS LAWS MAY BE MADE CERTAIN, 
AND WHAT ARE THE CAUSES AND REMEDIEs 
OF THE DOUBTFULNESS AND UNCERTAINTY 
OF LAW; BY WHAT MEANS LAWS MAY BE 
MADE APT AND EASY TO BE EXECUTED, AND 
WHAT ARE THE IMPEDIMENTS AND REMEDIES 
IN THE EXECUTION OF LAWS.” 


VERSES 
WRITTEN ON THE WALLS OF BOLOGNA, IN ITALY: 


MUCH ADMIRED BY TRAVELLERS AND OTHERS WHO HAVE BY CHANCE MET WITH THEy, 


Si tibi pulchra domus, si splendida mensa ; quid inde ? 
Si species auri, argenti quoque massa ; quid inde ? 
Si tibi sponsa decens, si sit generosa ; quid inde ? 
Si tibi sunt nati, si praedia magna ; quid inde ? 
Si fueris pulcher, fortis, divesve ; quid inde ? 
Si doceas alios, in qualibet arte ; quid inde ? 
Si longus servorum, inserviat ordo ; quid inde ? 
Si faveat mundus, si prospera cuncta ; quid inde ? 
Si prior, aut abbas, si dux, si papa ; quid inde ? 
Si felix annos regnes per mille ; quid inde ? 
Si rota fortune te tollit ad astra ; quid inde ¢ 
Tam cito, tamque cito fugiunt hec, ut nihil inde : 

Sola manet virtus, nos glorificabimur inde. 

Ergo Deo pare, bene nam tibi provenit inde. 


TRANSLATION. 


What, if the stateliest buildings were thine own ? 
What, if the choicest fruits thy table crown ? 

If thou hast heaps on heaps of gold in store, 
And each succeeding year still adding more ¢ 
What if thou hadst the fairest, kindest wife, 

To be the sweet companion of thy life ? 

If thou art blessed with sons, a large estate, 

And all around magnificent and great ; 

What if thou’rt comely, valiant, rich, and strong, 
And teachest others in each art, each tongue ; 

If thou hast numerous servants at command, 

All things in store and ready to thy hand ; 

If thou wert king, commander of a nation, 

Full thousand happy years, without vexation ; 

If fortune raised thee to the highest strain 

Of grandeur, wealth, and dignity what then ? 
Soon, very soon, all ends and comes to naught ; 
Virtue alone ’s the greatest glory sought. 

Obey th’ Almighty’s will: from hence arise 

All happiness within ; in this all glory lies. 
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“PENDENNIS’’ AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Ir every fiction writer did his work as 
well as the author of Pendennis, we should 
give up all other kinds of reading, and take 
to novels. Mr. Thackeray understands the 
world, and what is equally important and 
much more difficult, he understands himself. 
He writes very much as Fielding would have 
written, had he lived in an age of news- 

rs and railroads; no less contemptuous 
of fashionable absurdities, no less a good 
hater of every thing that deserves to be 
hated; fully as keen, as sly, as good-hu- 
mored. Fielding’s novels were exactly 
suited to his age, and Thackeray’s are no 
less adapted to ours—praise which can be 
extended to the productions of very few 
of his contemporaries. In fact, the latter 
is, with perhaps two exceptions, the only 
man living who knows how to write a novel. 

Writing—filling up a given number of 
sheets—is very easy ; and perhaps it is easier 
to write a “ fashionable novel” than any thing 
else. Patience and a penny-a-line will ac- 
complish wonders in this department of 
literature especially, and if to have produced 
a novel were to be famous, we should not, a 
year hence, have an ordinary individual 
amongst us. As it is, hardly a day passes 
but some “ great American novelist” starts 
upon one side or the other, heralded by 
the intensest blasts of “able and impartial 
critics,” who, in spite of the wealth of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, seem to want language to 
express their admiration of the new-born 
prodigy. To-morrow, the wonder and the 
book are forgotten, and other geniuses and 
other developments of “ripe scholarship,” 
“profound insight into human nature,” and 
“daring and dexterous philosophy,” take 
their place. Meanwhile, in the intervals, we 
are required to acknowledge the transcend- 
ent powers of Reynolds, Dumas, and a 
dozen others of the melo-dramatic and gas- 
light school, whose only skill lies in touch- 
ing up flaring pictures, in which all the 
men are bold, handsome, and devilish, and 
all the women beautiful and immodest. As 
for the virtuous characters thrown in to re- 





lieve the grouping, so mawkish and weak 
are they that one lacks patience to ridicule 
them. Indeed, it is quite a superfluous 
piece of labor to laugh at creatures whom 
the author made for nothing else than butts, 
and whom he was sure no mortal would imi- 
tate. 

The novels, however, which the masters 
and misses of a moral community are al- 
lowed to read, and which are warranted to 
contain “nothing that can offend the taste 
of the most fastidious, or bring a blush to 
the cheek of the most refined modesty,” are 
of much readier growth than the extra-By- 
ronie productions just hinted at. To write 
the latter, one must know something of 
both the day and the night side of the 
world, and must have a free command of 
strong colors; while to fill many three-vol- 
umed sets of the former, requires nothing 
but an efflux of woids—a redundancy of 
commonplace. Every novel must have a 
hero, therefore you are entitled to yours ; and 
as no one limits you in your selection, you 
may take the best the market affords. You 
can easier make him handsome than ugly, 
therefore let him be an Adonis. Nothing 
more convenient and natural than to give 
him a fine house, and plenty of cash_in his 
own hands or those of his guardian. If 
you cannot make him witty out of your own 
resources, cram him with a jest-book, or the 
repartees in Congreve, or give him a fund 
of sentiment which will necessarily render 
him melancholy, and then no one will ex- 
pect him to be otherwise than magnificently 
dull. In your heroine you have if possible 
more boundless latitude. An ugly hero 
might be endured, but a plain heroine never. 
Riches, brilliancy, fascination, deep dark 
eyes, “chiselled” features, a swelling form,— 
let her be the incarnation of all these. Then 
your plot—what more simple? Every body 
likes to read about love, so yours shall be a 
love story. Your matchless embodiments 
become enamored each of the other; there 
are obstacles sudden and fearful in their 
course toward happiness. You create stern 
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and unrelenting fathers, who have designed | bargains and make love.”—real love, and not 
the pair to different embraces. You sup- | the imaginary Cupid of perfect, and perfectly 
pose one or more uncles who look on grimly, | silly, puppets. Common sense and ambition 
or always oppose the weaker party. Then | have made him at last a novelist of whom 
you fill in with cousins, rivals, and confidants ; | the English ought to be proud. Bulwer in 
threats and reconciliations ; pages of rapture | 1851 knows how to make a novel what it 
and sentiment, of agony and bliss; and | should be, and unless he is vainer than we 
wind up orthodoxly with a wedding and | think a man of his mind and years can be, 
universal contentment. And after all this, ba looks back on the rhapsodies of his ear- 
} 





you take breath, and find that to be a “ dis- | lier productions with more contempt than 
tinguished novelist” isn’t really as difficult | the most contemptuous critics. 
as some critics would make it out to be; Thackeray and Bulwer—who next? who 
and very possibly you come to the conclu- | is the other exception to our wholesale con- 
sion, that if you had the time, you might | demnation of aspiring novelists of the “last 
publish as many and as good novels as | half of the century?” We had almost said 
G. P. R. James, in which opinion, if you are | Dickens, but we repent of being so lenient 
of average common sense, we heartily coin- in our judgment. Dickens is not equal to 
cide. _a first-rate novel. We will not say of him, 
The masculine good sense of Bulwer has | as the wiseacre remarked of Sheridan, that 
but just escaped this easy and vapid round “he has some talent!” Dickens is a great 
of love-ridden commonplace. Christopher writer, a very great writer, and his faults lie 
North calls Bulwer “the foremost man of more on the side of excess than deficiency. 
all the world;” and bating a little Scotch It is his great difficulty that he will not be 
enthusiasm, and a slight predilection for the satisfied with the eyes which Nature has 
bantlings of his own Blackwood, his remark given him. He looks about him through 
is well said. None buta very well-seasoned magnifiers—sometimes through a micros- 
man could have written the Caxtons, which cope. He mistakes caricature for satire, and 
is as great in its way as the diplomatism of when he ridicules any thing, he heightens it 
the other Bulwer, who is so kind as to ease into an impossibility before he asks us to 
us Americans of all the difficulties of gov- condemn it. He proposes to put us out of 
erning ourselves. But in the case of our conceit with a tight-fisted and arrogant man 
baronet-author, turn back a volume or two, of business, and he gives us as a specimen 
and read those half-dozen fictions entitled that unheard-of devil, Ralph Nickleby. He 
the Pelham novels. Discover if you can essays a pleasing contrast, and we are sutlo- 
the reasons—if indeed there were any rea- cated with those benevolent old idiots, the 
sons employed—which induced a man of Brothers Cheeryble. His favorite heroes 
strong mind, great information of books, | are for all the world like those “nice young 
hand-in-glove sympathy with such bold men” who are the boast of their aunts in 
satirists as Fielding and Smollett, and an the country. His plots are beneath no- 
extensive acquaintance with all sorts of men tice. In half of his fictions he makes no 
and women, to fill so many endless sheets | pretensions to such inconveniences. Dick- 
with sentimental nonsense, which would ens is the prince of sketchers, the great 
have grieved the type-setters of the Minerva apostle of incident, the arch-master of low 
Press. There was*so much of freshness comedy. As for his pathos and philosophy, 
and wit in these novels,so much of keen the less we say about them the better. 
perception and strong satire, that they could | Dickens has done the world a great deal 
not help becoming iamous; but their at- | of very practical good, and we hope he wil! 
temptedly “ fine passages,” which were nei- live long to enjoy his reward, and do more. 
ther few nor far between, “ out-Heroded | And without laughing one whit less with 
Herod,” and burlesqued the romances that | Mr. Pickwick, or shaking our fist less wrath- 
turned the head of poor Don Quixote. | fully in the face of Uriah Heep, we may 
Purer, more unspeakable twaddle was never | say, as we said a few lines back, that Dickens 
seen in the rejected manuscripts of a maga-|has not yet shown himself equal to a first 
zine scribbler. Gradually the author became | rate novel. 
wiser, ard changed his tune. He began to| What are we to say about the “great 
write in the strain in which men “drive}unknown” author or authoress of Jane 
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Eyre and Shirley? Simply that his or her 
productions are the most clever monstrosi- 
ties that ever amused or excited a novel- 
reader. They beggar probability and na- 
ture with so bold a front, one thinks it 
scarcely worth while to quarrel with them. 
Every body ras read them, has been struck 
by their clear, strong style, by their dissee- 
tions of morbid mental anatomy, and by 
their utter disregard of all the laws which 
critics have been accustomed to hold sacred. 
The drift of their narration reminds us of 
nothing more than those chapters of private 
life we sometimes see in the newspapers, en- 
titled, “Truth Stranger than Fiction,” in 
which it is set forth how a man murdered 
his wife to marry his grandmother, or how 
an heiress eloped with a mysterious stranger 
who afterward proved to be the coachman, or 
how a nobleman fell in love with a basket-girl 
and elevated her to his titles and distine- 
tions; all of which might be made the basis 
of very matter-of-fact, very startling, and 
very unnatural novels, Such heroines as 
Jane Eyre and Shirley never lived, and we 
venture to say never will live. So of the 
other characters, the Moores, the Yorkes, 
the St. Johns, whose distinctive traits will 
readily suggest themselves to the reader. 
Yet, after all, “Shirley” and “Jane Eyre” 
were very readable books. Reading them 
was like looking at a menagerie of wild 
beasts and chimpanzees. Raree-shows are 
all very well occasionally ; and one or two 
such books as “ Jane Eyre” could have been 
easily tolerated ; but a small fry of imita- 
tive writers took the hint of success, and 
deluged us with “autobiographies” and 
“confessions,” that in extravagance and 
“powerful passages” threw their great ori- 
ginals quite into the shade. Perhaps the 
most ridiculous of all these parodies is a book 
called the “ Initials,” which is entirely made 
up of would-be strong scenes between a hero 
and heroine. There is a stupid German 
who is in love with the heroine, and a stu- 
pider younger sister who is in love with the 
hero; and matters become a little tangled. 
Finally a compromise is effected, and the 
German takes the younger sister, leaving 
the heroine and hero to get married as soon 
as they please. Of such miscreated fictions 
we hope we have seen the last ; but unfor- 
tunately our hopes are stronger than our 
expectations. We are quite sure that we 


There is no such nonsense in “ Penden- 
nis.” It is a book of the world emphati- 
cally. You may put on your hat at any 
time and dive into the cellars of this me- 
tropolis, or into the dingy counting-rooms 
of our warehouses and stores, or mount into 
the “sky-light parlors ” in which our needle- 
women, and solitary artisans, and lesser 
journalists work and live, or visit those catch- 
alls of a shifting society, our boarding houses, 
and you will find just such men and women 
as Thackeray tells youof. The characters in 
“Pendennis” deal very little in abstrae- 
tions of any kind ; they neither sentimental- 
ize about love, nor talk Platonic metaphys- 
ics at one another, nor discourse upon mat- 
ters in which no mortal feels any interest. 
To condense what we would say in a word, 
they are natural without being common- 
place. And to represent characters in this 
manner is, we think, the perfection of writ- 
ing. 

The most unreadable book we ever saw 
was a selection from Scott’s novels, entitled 
“ Beauties of Waverley.” The tediousness 
of that very common volume, the “ Beauties 
of Shakspeare,” is proverbial. And in read- 
ing reviews, every body skips the “selected 
passages,” which, however, every reviewer 
considers himself in duty bound to insert. 
This unreadableness of isolated passages is 
perfectly natural. It would be much stranger 
if any body could read them. In pure liter- 
ature, continuity—completeness—are every 
thing; and with loss of connection, there 
ensues want of power to interest. And 
therefore books of selections, and reviews 
which are nothing but remarks on extracts 
culled out here and there from a novel, or a 
poem, or an essay, are the driest food ever 
offered to the mental palate. Macauley is 
the most readable reviewer of the day, sim- 
ply because he takes leave of his authors at 
the title-page. Perhaps this is an abrupt 
apology for not using our scissors on “ Pen- 
dennis ;” but we hope the reader will pardon 
us for fearing to trespass on his taste and 
his good-nature. 

A single word by way of amends for thus 
leaving the style and story of Pendennis 
to the reader’s own time and inclination. 
It is a little odd that in three of the best 
fictions of the day, the Caxtons, David Cop- 
perfield, and Pendennis, authors—journal- 
ists—should be principal characters. Bul 





Witness many more of them. 


wer is half sarcastic and half pitying towards 
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his hero-author, Mr. Caxton ; Dickens pushes | 


his imaginary journalist on the road to 
honor and emolument with a heartiness 
that shows quite clearly his own ideas as to 
the profession of literature: Thackeray: is 
more discouraging than either ; and we think 
he is right in representing authorship as 
more hazardous and unremunerative than 
his contemporaries are willing to allow. There 
are scores of reasons why an author may 
work hard, and write well, and yet be poor. 
His trade is one in which supply is always 
greater than demand; and consequently 
at the outset he encounters increased labor 
at a diminished remuneration. In the ma- 
jority of the departments of business in 
which men engage, profits have a tendency 
to increase geometrically ; but an author’s 
pay per page is apt to remain stationary ; 
and after twenty years’ labor he may be 
able to write less in a given fime than when 
he commenced putting pen to paper. He 
is constantly embarrassed by the competi- 
tion of amateurs, who may often write as well 
as himself, and are willing to write an occa- 
sional article for nothing but the pleasure of 
seeing themselves in print. His habits be- 
get irregularity, and often a morbid and 
destructive habit of reverie. The proprietor 


of even the smallest amount of moneyed capi- 
tal feels that even while he is idle his stock 
is working for him; but the author, like 
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the day laborer, loses ground every moment 
he isunemployed. We are speaking of the 
men who write for their bread, and who are 
dependent upon their brains for their din- 
ners, not of those few privileged and truly 
enviable authors whom luck has raised 
above the necessity of work. Authorship, 
as a means of subsistence, ought to be made 
discouraging ; and we are grateful to influ- 
ential writers for showing it as it is. It will 
be time to,recommend the profession when 
it needs recruiting. 

Men of literary tastes may enjoy literature 
and write books without transforming the 
muse into a slave to their daily necessities, 
A few golden prizes are not sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the blanks which most of those 
who invest in the lottery of letters must in- 
evitably draw. And without attempting to 
detract in the least from the value of those 
rewards which the successful author enjoys, 
or underrating the nobility of that ambition 
which prompts to sound and manly labors 
in literature, we may be permitted in all 
honesty to repeat the sentiment which Mr. 
Thackeray has inculcated in perhaps a more 
convincing dress, that the man who is favored 
with neither fortune nor patronage should 
consider seriously and with open eyes before 
he sets out in the difficult and unremuner- 
ative path of practical authorship. 





ROBERT SOUTHEY.* 


In our February number we brought 
Southey’s life down to a very peculiar point in 
his literary career,—the publication of “ Ma- 
doc.” Whatever the critics may say, we know 
that Southey considered this as his greatest 
achievement ; and we remember, on one oc- 
casion, he emphatically declared, that he 
should only wish to have inscribed on his 


| breakfast, (equivalent to five in small quarto 
| printing,) then to transcribe and copy for the 
| press, or to make my selections or biographies, or 
| whatever else suits my humor, till dinner-time; 
| from dinner till tea I read, write letters, see the 
| hewspaper, and very often indulge in a siesta, for 
| sleep agrees with me. * * * Well, after tea 
| I go to poetry, and correct, and re-write, and cop 

till I am tired, and then turn to anything else tit 


, Supper. And this is my life, which, if not a very 


tombstone, that he was the author of | merry one, is as happy a one as heart can desire.” 


“ Madoc.” 
The most casual reader cannot fail to 


have remarked the singular compound of | 


action and re-action, or diction and contra- 
diction, under review, although, to a very 
close observer, no idiosyncrasy is more clearly 


traceable in its continuity than that of Rob- | 


ert Southey. Notwithstanding the startling 
changes in his career, they are as logical as 
the rapturous steps of Pindar. 

In April, 1805, “Madoc,” his favorite 
poem, was published, but met with no great 
success : two months after its publication, not 
one half the edition was sold. Nothing 


pleased Southey better, even in his later | 


years, than to praise this long and tedious 
poem. It has, however, fine, eloquent pas- 
sages, but the soul of poesy is wanting. 
There is a fine, simple, heroic dignity in the 
tread of his verse, but the inner spirit is a 
mere reflection. 

In the autumn of 1805 he paid a visit 
to Scott at Ashestiel. Of his complete iso- 
lation we may gain a notion from an ex- 
tract in a letter to his brother, Lieut. 
Southey, dated Dec. 5, 1805 :— 


“From November to June not a soul do we see, 
except perhaps Wordsworth once or twice during 
that time! Of course it is my working season, 
and I get through a great deal.” 


We cannot refrain from copying Southey’s 
own account of his daily routine :— 


“ My actions are as regular as those of St. Dun- 
stan’s quarter boys: three pages of history after 


In 1806 he commenced his “ Curse of 
Kehama,” notwithstanding the ill commer- 
cial suecess of “ Madoc,” which is thus an- 
nounced in a letter to Cottle :— 


“* Madoc’ has not madé my fortune, By the state 
of my account in May last, that is, twelve months 
| after publication, there was a balance due to me 
_ (on the plan of dividing the profits) of £3 19s. 1d.” 

* * # “Tn spite of the slow sale of ‘ Madoc, 
I cannot but think that it may answer as well for 
the year’s ways and means to finish the ‘Curse of 
Kehama, and sell the first edition, as to spend the 
time in criticising other people’s books.” 

In 1807, Southey edited, out of pure 
kindness, Kirke White’s Remains, and pre- 
fixed a memoir, written in that clear style 
for which he is so justly famous,—as Cole- 
‘ridge said one day: “Southey never inter- 
'feres with his subject; his language is so 
clear, you never think of the author,—only 
of the subject. This is a great merit.” 
This labor of love led to a correspondence 
with Kirke White’s brother Neville, which 
was destined to prove of life-duration. 
| In March, 1807, his friend Wynne suc- 
‘ceeded in obtaining for him a pension of 
£200 per annum, which enabled Southey 
to relinquish the allowance which he had 
received since his marriage from Wynne. 
Propriety in money matters was one of 
Southey’s great virtues, and materially 
added to the uniform respect with which he 
was treated by his friends. It is a point in 
which literary men are too apt to be care- 
less. 
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Towards the close of 1808, Sir Walter 
Scott, in a fit of indignation with Jeffrey, | 
who edited the Edinburgh Review, not only 
withdrew his name and contributions from 
that celebrated organ, but resolved to start 
an opposition. After consulting with Long- 
mans, the Quarterly Review was announced, 
and Southey regularly engaged to contrib- 
ute. Gifford was appointed editor, and a 
fitter man in many respects could hardly be 
found. This was an event of great impor- 
tance to our poet, as it regularly brought 
him in £400 per annum, till his reason left 
hira. This was a very seasonable help to 
him, as a family grew now rapidly around 
him. In March, 1809, he writes to his 
friend Duppa: “I have now three girls liv- 
ing, and as delightful a play-fellow, in the 
shape of a boy, as ever man was blest 
with. Very often, when I look at them, I 
think what a fit thing it would be that Mal- 
thus should be hanged !” The son to whom 
he so tenderly alludes was Herbert, whose 
death, in his twelfth year, Southey keenly 
felt. 

Connected with this affectionate allusion 
to his young, and then only son, the very 
next letter in this volume, dated April 23, 
1809, and addressed to Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, contains an account of a narrow escape 
the boy had of his life from a sudden attack 
of croup in the night. The whole letter is 
so remarkable, that we regret our space will 
not allow us to quote it. 

Next month he lost his youngest girl, 
Emma. Southey had great fortitude; this 
is apparent even under the most trying of 
his afflictions. 

The following year brought Southey an- 
other addition to his income, in the shape 
of an engagement with Ballantyne to edit 
the Annual Register, for which he was to 
receive £400 a year. There was however 
much hard work to be done for it, and con- 
sidering the conscientious manner in which 
he always performed his engagements, it 
was well earned. He was however not des- 
tined to enjoy this very long, for after two 
or three years, owing to the heavy loss upon 
the work, it was discontinued. This defal- 
cation made him think of another work, and 
he fortunately selected the “ Life of Nelson,” 
the most charming of all his prose writings. 
He also prepared his “ Roderick, the Last of 
the Goths,” for publication, working away 
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as usual. Indeed, Southey is a singular in- 
stance of what system, rigidly adhered to, 
will accomplish. We may as well name, for 
the information of the curious, that the 
“Life of Nelson” brought £300 to the au- 
thor’s treasury. 

The singular effect produced in England 
by our isolated victories in 1813, are amply 
illustrated in the letters between Southey 
and his friend Bedford. The latter, in writ- 
ing to the Laureate, had said: “Sharp is 
just arrived from Lisbon; he has been in 
America, where he went on board the Mace- 
donian and the United States. He says the 
captured ship was pierced through and 
through, while in the American vessel 
scarcely any had been lodged. Our ship 


seems to have been very badly fought ; the 
captors declared that they found many of 
the guns with the cartridges put in the 
wrong way.” 

Southey, in his reply to this, (May 26, 
1813,) says :— 


“Tom is made quite unhappy by these re- 
peated victories of the Americans, and for my 
part, I regard them with the deepest and gloom- 
lest forebodings. The superior weight of metal 
will not account for all. I heard a day or two 
ago from a Liverpoolian lately in America, that 
they stuff their wadding with bullets; this may 
kill a few more men, but will not explain how it 
is that our ships are so soon demolished, not 
merely disabled. Wordsworth and I agreed in 
suspecting some improvement in gunnery, (Fulton 
is likely enough to have discovered something,) 
before I saw the same supposition thrown out in 
the Times, Still there would remain something 
more alarming to be resolved, and that is, how it 
happens we injure them so little. I very much 
fear there may be a dreadful secret at the bottom, 
which your fact about the cartridges points at. 

= * + * © 


“T do not know that the Captain of the Mace- 
donia was a tyrant. Peake certainly was not; he 
is well known here, having married a cousin of 
Wordsworth; his ship was in perfect order, and 
he as brave and able a man as any in the service. 
Here it seems that the men behaved well, but in ten 
minutes the ship was literally knocked to pieces, 
her sides fairly staved in; and I think this can 
ouly be explained by some improvements in the 
manufactory of powder, or in the manner of load- 
ing, de. But as a general fact, and of tremendous 
gra ay I verily believe that the sailors gener- 
ally prefer the enemy's service to our own. It is 
vain to treat the matter lightly, or seek to conceal 
from ourselves the evil. Our naval superiority is 
destroyed.” 


In September, 1813, Southey paid a visit 
to London, where he received an offer of 
the Laureateship on the death of Pye. After 
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bargaining about the odes, &e., he accepted 
it The income was however only £120 

r annum, which taxes reduced to £90; 
so that it did not materially enrich him. 
During this visit he was introduced to By- 
ron at a dinner at Lord Holland’s. 

In a letter written the next year, we have 
a curious opinion from the pen of the Lau- 
reate. It is ina letter to Wynne: “I was a 
republican. I should be so still, if I 
thought we were advanced enough in civil- 
ization for such a form of society.” 

Strange as it may seem, a long acquaint- 
ance with Southey’s writings, his history, 
and his associates, justifies our opinion that 
he never laid aside his republicanism, al- 
though it was part of the business of his 
life to seem to go against it; just as a 
butcher or a surgeon may seem to have ab- 
jured humanity, because the one kills ani- 
mals, and the other performs operations in- 
volving human suffering. This opinion is 
confirmed by many quiet but unmistakable 
evidences of this under-current of feeling 
scattered through his writings, but more 
especially in his intimate correspondence. 

No sooner had the battle of Waterloo 
thrown the Continent open to travellers, 
than Southey, like the rest of the English, 
tired of being confined so long in their 
school-room, the little foggy island, rushed 


over to Belgium to gaze upon the battle-| 


field which had overthrown the most terri- 
ble foe the British had ever had. He also 
no doubt, had his eye to the composition of 
a poem on the subject. His letters from 
the Continent, read now, are too full of the 
subject, and too much tinged with the Eng- 
lish feeling, to please one at this “time 
0 day.” One of the most touching things 


in the whole volume is the letter describing | 


his return. It places Southey in his best 
and strongest light, as a domestic man. Lit- 
tle did the fond father think how soon the 
storm was to come ! 

He had rejoiced over the downfall of 
Napoleon with an almost insane joy. He 
thought not of the pangs of that mighty 
heart when separated for ever from the son 
he so doted on; and lo! on the seventeenth 
of April his own boy, his Herbert, was 
torn from him in his twelfth year, after a 
short illness. 

How nobly Southey bore this, the corre- 
spondence before us shows ; but we happen to 
know that the Laureate was a changed man 
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after that hour. He uttered his heart’s 
truth when he said: “ Thank God, I can con- 
trol myself for the sake of others; but it is a 
life long-grief, and do what I can to lighten 
it, the burthen will be as heavy as I can bear !” 
And in a letter to Wordsworth he says : 
“The head and flower of my earthly hap- 
piness is cut off for ever.” When it is borne 
in mind that he had educated the child him- 
self even from his very alphabet; that since 
he had been four years old he had been 
almost the constant companion of his father, 
sitting in his study and amusing himself 
without interrupting his studies, some con- 
ception, though faint, may be gathered of 
the association of idea existing between them. 

The next year brought toour Tory Laureate 
a vexation he little dreamed of—the surrep- 
titious publication of his youthful bantling, 
“Wat Tyler.” This had been written by 
Southey when he was very young, and irri- 
tated by many personal annoyances into a 
“highly anarchical” state of mind. The 
manuscript had been offered to a revolu- 
tionary publisher who was in prison for his 
violent Jacobinism, and it had remained in 
his hands ever since. Southey had long 
since arrived at the conclusion that it was 
destroyed; his astonishment and annoyance 
were therefore extreme when it was publicly 
announced as being in the press, as “ Wat 
Tyler, a Poem by the Poet Laureate!” 
Many of his friends considered it as an infa- 
mous forgery, but Southey manfully acknow!l- 
edged his bantling, and then endeavored to 
get an injunction restraining the publishers 
from selling it, but without effect, the Lord 
Chancellor declaring it was too radical to 
justify protection,—one of the most singular 
doctrines of that singular old crocodile-ery- 
ing bigot. It is certainly the most spirited 
poem of the Laureate’s. Indeed, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth seemed to lose 
the best part of their genius when they 
abjured republicanism. 

This year the editorship of the Times 
newspaper was offered him, which he 
wisely declined. Rushing from England as 
though to get out of the way of his un- 
happy “Tyler,” he took a tour on the Con- 
tinent, and made the acquaintance of the 
glorious scenery of Switzerland; he returned 
in the autumn to the usual routine of his 
occupations. 

The next year was taken up with his 
“Life of Wesley,” which caused much dis- 
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cussion. Southey had a tolerably correct 
notion of what would be thought of this book 
when he said: “ For the bigot I shall be too 
philosophical; for the libertine, too pious ; 
the ultra Churchman will think me little 
better than a Methodist ; the Methodists 
will wonder what I am !” 

The Laureate had now reached his forty- 
fifth year. He was anxious to make some 
better provision for his family, and he there- 
fore closed with an offer to dispose of his 
interest in the Edinburgh Annual Register. 
He valued at this time his books as worth 
£1500; his copyrights as worth as much 
more, £1500; life insurance £3000. This 
was all that twenty-five years of hard labor, 
at the highest prices, had been able to 
secure to him. This is a sad picture beside 
the ledger of a millionaire merchant. 

The next two years were-spent in much 
the old way,—the same writing, the same 
reading, the same reviewing, and the same 
seclusion. He had at last finished his “ His- 
tory of Brazil,” and sent it to the printers. 
One of the labors of his life was thus “ under 
satisfactory way ;” this relieved his mind 
much. In 1819 his son Cuthbert was born, 
to replace the loss of that sweet boy Herbert, 
whose death had so severely desolated the 
heart of the poet. 

Notwithstanding his incessant reviewing, 
he found time next year to give his “ Collo- 
quies ” to the public ; a work which contains 
many bold and noble thoughts, surrounded 
by much false reasoning and exploded 
doctrine. There always seem to be two 
currents in Southey’s soul, each exerting 
against the other a quiet but continuous 
motion. At one time we have opinions re- 
publican; then a touch of the monastic, 
which is quietly drifted into the orthodox 
channel by some felicity of common thought, 
which is at the best but a doubtful link in 
the logical chain. We especially recom- 
mend his “ Beguinage Scheme,” as detailed 
in page 385. 

In 1821 Southey published the most 
questionable of all his works, the “ Vision of 
Judgment.” It is difficult to speak of this 
work with any seriousness or temper: if a 
serious poem, it is blasphemous ; if not, pro- 
fane. Byron’s celebrated Parody is re- 
deemed by its wit. Southey’s for once was 
hopelessly dull; even his learning, instead of 
steadying his flight, only hung lead upon his 
wings, and gave a downward tendency to 
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his career. That it was a dishonest poem, 
we do not believe. Southey had no doubt 
a distorted idea.of George the Third; his 
insanity, his blindness, his age, all helped 
the delusion. His faney gave the crowning 
finish to the absurdity, and hence that chef 
d’ceuvre of dulness, the Laureate’s hexameters, 
This poem however, we think, conclusively 
proves what we have repeatedly expressed 
in this review, that Southey had no real 
sense of devotion. He was a good, honest 
man, a conventional Chureh of England 
man, who, really believing that George the 
Third was the head of the Church, of course 
came to the logical conclusion that the head 
of the Church could not be damned; and 
therefore he felt it to be his duty to sing his 
advent to heaven. Byron, however, ought 
to have known better, for he was a poet, and 
one of great and original genius. 

As a proof of the Laureate’s love for for- 
mulz, we may point out the singular bias 
he always displayed to choose for biogra- 
phies, men who had made great alterations in 
the outer form of things: Wesley, George Fox, 
Cromwell, present a few instances. His love 
of history is also in a lesser degree a confir- 
mation of this peculiarity of mind; even his 
love of politics can be traced to it. 

Our space will not allow us to follow 
Southey so particularly during the remain- 
ing years of his life; nor indeed is it neces- 
sary, for, as he has himself remarked, day 
by day and year by year he followed the 
same unvarying round of labor, diversified 
only by occasional visits to London and the 
Continent. His longest flight from his nest 
was a trip to Holland in 1825. Here he 
became personally acquainted with Madame 
Bilderdijk, who had translated his Roderick 
into Dutch verse, and who had introduced 
herself to his notice the previous year by 
forwarding him a copy accompanied by a 
very interesting letter. 

He repeated his visit the next year, and 
spent a pleasant time, unknowing that his 
return was to be signalized by the death of 
his youngest child, Isabel. She died Sunday, 
16th July, 1826; and from this blow may 
be dated the ill-health of his wife, who soon 
afterwards became a confirmed mild lunatic. 
A letter which Southey wrote on the even- 
ing of the funeral to his three remaining 
daughters, Edith, Bertha, and Kate, is full 
of fine fatherly feeling, and cannot be too 
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frail tenure by which life is held. It is dif- 
ficult to reconcile Robert Southey the hus- 
band, friend, and father, with Robert Southey 
the bitter political and religious partisan. 

This year he had an honor thrust upon 
him, which he wisely declined: he was re- 
turned to Parliament for Downton; but an 
exact estimate of his own powers made him 
strenuously resist the temptation. 

We must make room for a short deserip- 
tion of Southey’s person from the pen of 
his son. When we knew him he was to- 
wards his decline, but we can readily believe 
all that follows :— 


“In appearance he was certainly a very striking 
looking person, and in early days he had by many 
been considered as almost the beau idéal of a poet. 
Mr. Cottle describes him at the age of twenty-two 


as ‘ tall, dignified, possessing great suavity of man- | 
ners, an eye piercing, a countenance full of genius, | 
kindliness, and intelligence; and he continues, | 
‘I had read so much of poetry, and sympathized | 


so much with poets in all their eccentricities and 
vicissitudes, that to see before me the realization 
of a character which in the abstract so much ab- 
sorbed my regards, gave me a degree of satisfac- 
tion which it would be difficult to express.’ 
Eighteen years later Lord Byron calls him a pre- 


mixture of satire, says, ‘To have his head and 
shoulders I would almost have written his Sap- 
phics ; and elsewhere he speaks of his appearance 


sneer or a compliment. 

“His forehead was very broad; his height was 
five feet eleven inches ; his complexion rather dark, 
the eyebrows large and iin the eye well 


shaped and dark brown, the mouth somewhat prom- | 


inent, muscular, and very variously expressive, 
the chin small in proportion to the upper features 
of his face. He x ni while in Keswick, wore a 
cap in his walks, and partl 
from the make of his head and shoulders, w 
never thought he looked well or like himself ina 
hat. He was of a very spare frame, but of great 
activity, and not showing any appearance of a weak 
constitution. 


“My father’s countenance, like his character, | 


seems to have softened down from a certain wild- 


ness of expression to a more sober and thoughtful | 


cast; and many thought him a bandsomer man in 
age than in youth; his eye retaining always its 
brillianey, and his countenance its play of expres- 
sion.” 


What follows concerning the origin and 
composition of “The Doctor,” although dia- 
metrically opposite to the account Coleridge 
was in the habit of giving, is very likely to 


& 


be the exact fact. Coleridge, we know, ori- 
ginated many works by his conversation, 
and helped afterwards by his suggestions ; 
but he had so little physical exertion that 


from habit, partly | 
e 
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all the praise for following them out be- 
longs to the published and working author, 
whatever his merit as the impregnator might 
have been :— 


“His course of life was the most regular and 
simple possible, and, indeed, in his routine he 
varied but little from the sketch he gave of it 
in 1806. When it is said that breakfast was at 
nine, after a little reading, dinner at four, tea 
at six, supper at half-past nine, and the inter- 
vals filled up with reading or writing, except 
that he regularly walked between two and four, 
and took a short sleep before tea, the outline of 
his day during those long seasons when he was in 
full work will have been given. After supper, 
when the business of the day seemed to be over, 
though he generally took a book, he remained with 
his family, and was open to enter into conversa- 
tion, to amuse and to be amused. It was on such 
| times that the most pleasant fireside chattings and 
the most interesting stories came forth; and in- 
deed, it was at such a time (though long before 
my day) that The Doctor was originated, as may 
be seen by the beginning of that work and the 
Preface to the new edition. Notwithstanding that 
| the very mention of ‘my glass of punch,’ the one, 
temperate, never exceeded glass of punch, may be 
a stumbling-block to some of my readers, I am 
constrained, by the very love of the perfect pic- 





| ture which the first lines of The Doctor convey of 
possessing looking person, and, with his usual ad- | 


the conclusion of his evening, to transcribe them 
in this place. It was written but for a few, other- 
| wise The Doctor would have been no secret at all; 


but those few who knew him in his home will see 
as ‘Epic, an expression which may be either a | 


his very look while they reperuse it, and will re- 
call the well-known sound.” 


Southey’s greatest “ relaxation” in his 
mountain home was a pic-nic, and all who 
have ever seen him in one would hardly re- 
cognize the fierce politician and potemic in 
the happy and “ infantine” young gentleman 
of sixty. He had the same freshness in his 
| conversation which is so great a charm with 
| Leigh Hunt. They seemed ineapable of feel- 
ing old, however aged they might grow. 

After this his greatest rapture was in 
looking on the outside of his books. He 
delighted in mechanical order and beauty, 
and selected all the best bound of his numer- 
ous library for his own sitting-room. His 
house was two small cottages thrown into 
one, This consisted of many small rooms, 
and a number of long passages, which he 
sometimes dignified with the name of cor- 
ridors. 

In October, 1830, he made another jour- 
ney to London, with the author of Philip 
Van Artevelt, who had been on a visit to 
him at Keswick. After a short and uneasy 
stay at the metropolis, he made an excursion 
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to Hampshire and the west of England. It 
was here he had an interview with the 
Duchess of Kent, and his loyal heart was 
much gratified by the Princess Victoria 
then telling him she had read with great 
pleasure his Life of Nelson. Praise from a 

rincess, “ heiress presumptive to the greatest 

mpire in the world,” was of course very 
valuable and delightful. He also paid a 
short visit to his future wife, Caroline Bowles. 
After this trip he for the first time for 
twenty years revisited Bristol. Towards the 
end of January he was again at his old fa- 
vorite desk, in the full flow of his accustomed 
pursuits. 

In a letter dated 1st Feb., 1831, he con- 
fesses to more weakness than we could have 
given him credit for; he here boldly avows 
his belief in the absurd report that a conspi- 
racy was on foot to destroy the King and 
Ministers ; an absurdity believed in only by 
Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter and other old 
women rightly wearing the aldermanic 
gowns. 

He now began to feel very uneasy con- 
cerning the Reform movement, and betrays 
more alarm than the occasion warranted. 
We must quote part of a letter dated May 
14, to show how entirely the phobia had 
bitten him :— 


“TI saw Lord —— this morning : he said ‘ we are 
going to wreck ; and I was shocked to see how ill 
he looked—twenty years older than when I dined 
with him at Croker’s in December last. It is not 
bodily fatigue, but anxiety, that has produced this 
change ; the clear foresight of evils which are com- 
ing in upon us with the force of a spring-tide be- 
fore a high wind. Every one whom I see or hear 
from is in worse spirits than myself, for I have an 
invincible and instinctive hope that the danger will 
be averted by God’s mercy. In the present state 
of the world nothing seems to proceed according to 
what would have been thought likely. Who, for 
example, could have expected that France would 
not have been at war before this time, or that 
Louis Philippe would have been still on his uneasy 

‘throne ? ho would have supposed that Russia 
would have been defeated in its attempt to sup- 
press the Poles? or that Austria could have put 
down the insurrection in Italy? I say nothing of 
the madness which king, cabinet, and people have 
manifested at home, because they really seem to 
be acting under a judicial visitation of insanity. 
But I am almost ready to conclude that we shall 
weather this storm, because all probabilities and 
all appearances are against it. Some unexpected 
event may occur; the war for which France has 
been preparing upon so formidable a scale may 
break out in time, and in a way which will render 
it impossible for our ministers to remain at peace; 
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or such a revolution may be effected in that coun. 
try as will frighten the king and or cap here into 
their senses. Some death may take place which 
may derange the administration; some schism 
may make it fall to pieces; the agricultural insur. 
rections and the burnings may begin again, and 
act in prevention of a revolution which would 
otherwise inevitably follow; or, perhaps, the chol- 
era morbus may be sent us as a lighter plague 
than that which we have chosen for ourselves.” 


The “dreadful state” he was in at the 
nobleman looking old is very characteristic. 
Would he have expressed as much anxiety 
had the entire peasantry of England been 
stricken to a premature decay! We fear 
not. 

Another peculiar, and very unpleasant 
phase of his nature, is displayed in the fol- 
lowing extract from one of his letters :— 


“ Have you seen the strange book which Anas. 
tasius Hope left for publication, and which his rep. 
resentatives, in spite of all dissuasion, have a4 
lished ¢ His notion of immortality and heaven is, 
that at the consummation of all things, he, and 
you, and I, and John Murray, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
and Lambert the fat man, and the living skeleton, 
and Queen Elizabeth, and the Hottentot Venus, 
and Thurtell, and Probert, and the twelve apostles, 
and the noble army of martyrs, and Genghis Khan 
and all his armies, and Noah with all his ancestors 
and all his posterity—yea, all men and all women, 
and all children that have ever been or ever shall 
be, saints and sinners alike, are all to be put together, 
and made into one great celestial eternal human 
being. He does not seem to have known how 
nearly this approaches to Swedenborg’s fancy. I 
do not like the scheme. I don’t like the notion of 
being mixed up with Hume, and Hunt, and Whit- 
tle Harvey, and Phillpotts, and Lord Althorpe, 
and the Huns, and the Hottentots, and the Jews, 
and the Philistines, and the Scotch, and the Irish. 
God forbid! I hope to be I myself; I, in an Eng- 
lish heaven, with you yourself—you, and some 
others, without whom heaven would be no heaven 
to me.” 

Although Southey was not a very “ed 
man on these subjects, let us hope he was 
joking here; at all events, we prefer Leigh 
Hunt's retort to Wordsworth, who was talk- 
ing somewhat Calvinistically one day to the 
poet of Rimini—which drew from the latter a 
declaration “that he would infinitely prefer 
being damned with his fellow-creature to 
being saved by himself ;”—a sentiment for 
which we honor him! 

In 1834 his daughter married, which, 
Southey said, “would afford him room for 
more books.” 

We are now about approaching the most 
painful trial of his life—the insanity of his 
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wife. We will however quote her son’s 
words :— 


“ But these plans were destined to be sadly and 
suddenly disconcerted for the time. I have be- 
fore alluded to the weak and nervous state of my 
mother’s : and of late, total loss of appetite 
and sleep had caused serious apprehensions, which 
were, alas! too well founded ; for, just as we were 
on the point of departing, the melancholy trath 
became apparent that she was no longer herself. 
It is, perhaps, rash to endeavor to search into the 
causes of these mysterious visitations of Provi- 
dence ; but it may, I think, fairly be alleged, that 
an almost life-long anxiety about the uncertain 
and highly precarious nature of my father’s income, 
added to a naturally nervous constitution, had laid 
the foundation for this mental disease ; and my fa- 
ther himself also now felt and acknowledged that 
Keswick had proved, especially of later years, 
far too unquiet a residence for her weakened 
spirits, and that much company and frequent visi- 
tors had produced exactly the opposite effect to 
what he Thad hoped. Her immediate removal 
seemed to offer the best hope of restoration, and 
this step was at once taken.” 


But here we must pause to call the read- 
er’s attention to Southey’s own account of this 
terrible bereavement. For forty years they 
had been almost inseparable: mark how 
cold and callous is the tone of his letter to 
a friend announcing this desolating fact :— 


“IT have much to be thankful for under this visi- 
tation. For the first time in my life, 1 am so far 
beforehand with the world that my means are 
provided for the whole of next year, and that I 
can meet this additional expenditure, considerable 
in itself, without any difficulty. As I can do this, 
it is not worth a thought; but it must have cost 
me much anxiety had my affairs been in their for- 
mer state. 

“Another thing for which I am thankful is, that 
the stroke did not fall upon me when the printers 
were expecting the close of my naval volume, or 
the Memoir of Dr. Watts. To interrupt a periodi- 
cal publication is a grievous loss to the publishers, 
or, at least, a very serious inconvenience.” 


We wish to be charitable, and therefore, 
without another word of comment, leave the 
matter in our readers’ hands. 

In 1835 he had an additional pension of 
£300 per annum granted by Sir R. Peel. 

In 1837 his wife died. His eldest 
daughter, Edith, consequently assumed the 
management of his household. 

Southey had, some years before, become 
acquainted with a literary lady, a Miss 
Caroline Bowles, very clever, and the author 
of some readable volumes. After a corre- 
spondence, which led to an offer, they were 
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married; and the lady, who was an old 
maid, and ought to have remained so, being 
fit for nothing else, went home to the happy 
domestic hearth, Greta Hall. For the first 
time in Southey’s life, domestic quarrels 
were heard in his house. Edith was a tal- 
ented, lively young woman, little disposed 
to be lectured by a mother-in-law, whom 
she considered as an intruder; and after 
severe crimination and recrimination, his 
son Cuthbert and his daughter resolved to 
leave their father’s house. 

The new Mrs. Southey was a clever au- 
thoress—there her merits stopped. She 
was fonder of putting the point to an epi- 
gram than to a dispute—of fanning the 
flames than extinguishing them; and be- 
tween these hostile fires the Laureate’s mind 
wavered, and, after a short struggle, gave 
way; he never recovered the shock, and for 
the rest of his life, the once clear-headed, 
vigorous-minded author was a harmless im- 
becile! Justice bids us state, that the chief 
cause of this unhappy event, his second 
wife, made the only reparation in her power, 
by faithfully fulfillmg the duties of a guard- 
ian and a nurse,—a poor compensation for 
so grievous a wrong, but a just retribution 
for her unamiable nature. 

Mr. Wordsworth related to us, that he 
had noticed a change in Southey, for which 
he was at a loss to account; he never sus- 
pecting the real nature of the awful visitation, 
till one day when he met the Laureate walking 
without his hat, at some distance from his 
home. This led the bard of Rydal to sus- 
pect a loss of reason, as he well knew what 
a stickler for appearances Southey had ever 
been, even to the very minutest points. 

We will not linger over this miserable 
picture. He was perfectly quiet, although 
his mind had entirely gone. Docile as a 
machine, he would sit for hours in his old 
study, intently gazing on a book, frequently 
upside down, as the case might be. Now 
and then the foree of habit came over him, 
and he would take up a pen and mark on a 
piece of paper some incoherent words, more 
frequently mere hieroglyphics, without any 
meaning attached to them. He knew no- 
body—seldom opened his lips—occasionally 
smiled; but his favorite pursuit was walking 
up and down his library looking with “ lack- 
lustre eyes” at his books, which had been 
so long the chosen treasures of his heart. 

He died 21st March, 1843, and sleeps at 
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the western end of the beautiful church-yard 
of Crosthwaite. 

In person, Southey was tall and spare; 
his nose “ hawky,” being the most striking 
feature in his face, excepting his eye, which 
was always prominent, and occasionally 
fierce and staring; his forehead was well 
formed, and his hair, once raven black, very 
gray. ‘This was as he appeared to us the 
day before he started on his last trip to the 
Continent, in 1840: we think he was then 
bound to Spain, with his son Cuthbert. He 
was courteous, yet brusque ; and owing to his 
seclusion, there was a mauvaise honte about 
him somewhat out of place in a Poet Lau- 
reate. 

We have to a certain extent foreshad- 
owed our opinion of Southey at the com- 
mencement of this review. We did it 
advisedly, that the reader might accompany 
us throughout our short sketch, either con- 
firming or rejecting our estimate. We have 
only a few remarks to make now, and shall 
briefly consider him as a man, poet, histo- 
rian, critic, and biographer. 

As a man, Southey was emphatically 
virtuous, benevolent, prudent, self-denying, 
and super-eminently domestic. Slow in 
making friendships, they were rooted when 
once formed. Ever ready to grant pru- 
dent help to deserving persons, he never 
solicited aid without an imperious necessity, 
and then he endeavored to fulfil the obli- 
gation most religiously. His house was a 
shelter to several of his poorer relatives, 
and his kindness to Mrs. Coleridge was 
unremitting. 

Regular in his own habits, and exact in 
fulfilling his own duties, he made no allow- 
ance for the frailties of others of more genius 
or different temperament, and less prudence. 
In this we more particularly allude to his 
conduct to Coleridge, for whose domestic 
misery he was to a certain extent respon- 
sible, as he had persuaded that singular 
compound of inconsistencies to marry, when 
he had himself emphatically, in a written 
communication to his future brother-in-law, 
declared that he had no intention of leading 
Miss Fricker to believe he was attached to 
her. Southey also knew that a prior and 
mutual affection existed between Coleridge 
and Miss Wordsworth, (the great poet’s sis- 
ter;) he therefore ought to have more chari- 
tably and kindly judged the greatest genius 
and the greatest infant of modern times. 
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We should not have made these remarks, 
but a recent article in an English Review has 
so unjustly laid the whole blame on Cole- 
ridge, that we feel called upon to place the 
question in its true light. 

A life of Coleridge is yet to be written, 
in which justice shall be done to all parties: 
to the unamiable, virtuous, but vulgar 
minded wife ; the weak-willed and infirm 
purposed dreaming poet; and the clock- 
work Laureate, who talked to Coleridge as 
though he were a cheesemonger. This, 
however, we take to be Southey’s most 
indefensible point. 

As a poet, his chief excellence consists in 
a perfect command over the English |an- 
guage, which enabled him to describe pre- 
cisely what was necessary to forward his 
plan, whether gorgeous illustration or elab- 
orate description. His longer poems abound 
with admirable specimens of every kind of 
description, whether of the passions or of 
mere historical events; but we miss those 
electric flashes which show the original poet. 
He is great in all the external appliances of 
poetry; he is wonderfully learned and in- 
genious, rather than a poet of genius ; he 
models everything perfectly, but he does 
not create ; he writes all that can be written 
about any poetical subject, but the faculty 
of making a new subject, or treating an old 
one in a new light, does not belong to him: 
he has no vivifying power; he cannot cre- 
ate a soul under the ribs of Death. 

Some of: his inscriptions are faultless, 
so far as language is concerned; but we 
find nothing original; it is only the best 
well-known thought, tersely and elegantly 
phrased. This is a great merit, we cheer- 
fully concede, but it is not original genius. 

To a certain extent this want militates 
against him as an historian, and prevents 
him taking the first rank. History requires as 
much philosophy as poetry, not in creating, 
but in resuscitating. 

Industry can collect facts ; sagacity can 
collate them ; judgment select the most prob- 
able; practice can put them into simple 
language, and an educated mind draw in- 
ferences : but it requires the man of genius 
to make the “dry bones live,” to repeople 
the past, and effectually reproduce the men 
of other days. An historian without this 
faculty is merely an old almanac maker! 
But if Southey has not grasp and compre- 
hensiveness of intellect sufficient for the 
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gigantic grouping of history, he is wonder- | faith in human nature, and too little know!- 
fully fitted for biography. Unable to sketch edge of mankind in action, to render him 
the nation, he succeeds admirably in the fitted to give advice, except upon particular 
man; unable to design or group a great questions. He resembled a physician who 
historical picture, he paints a portrait to attempts to strengthen a weak limb, or cure 
the life; and this we think is consistent a local disease, by only operating upon that 
with his whole character. He is domestic, special part of the body, instead of invigor- 
not national, and has not the faintest claim ating the whole system, and restoring the 


to be considered cosmopolitan. 

As a critic, he is copious and appreciative, | 
except under some great disturbing influence, 
when of course, like other men, he is more the | 
partisan than the judge. Where, however, he | 
gives his author fair play, few men so 
thoroughly go into a subject as he does. | 
Still the great deficiency is apparent; he 
passes over, as though he had not the | 
faculty to recognize, all those more subtle 
and mysterious evidences of the highest 
order of genius. He is more fitted to ex- 
pound Walter Scott’s poems than those of 
either Coleridge, Shelley, or Browning. Like | 
a surgeon, he anatomized the material more 
than he expounded the spiritual ; he relished 
Kirke White more than Tennyson. 

As a politician, notwithstanding his wish to 
see the masses prosperous, he had too little | 


| 


| part by making the whole frame healthy. 

Still he was conscientious, and while we 
cannot avoid lamenting the weakness which 
induced him to permit the “son of Cispin” 
to alter his articles, we can hardly expect him, 
considering his necessities, to thunder in 
that narrow-minded man’s ears, “Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam.” 

He was a virtuous, but not great man; a 
kind one, but not a philanthropist; a pleader, 
not a philosopher; a soldier, not a general ; 
he could preach sermons, but not write 
texts ; he was the great part of a great poet, 
a great historian, and a great politician; but 
he was not the entire one of the smallest 
of each of that class. Such was Robert 
Southey, the correspondent and acquaintance 
of Seott, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, but not 
the friend or sympathizer of either. 





BABY 


LON. 


Tue sun goes down on Shinar’s blooming plains, 
And while afar from Aram’s* rocky heights 

His mellowing glances linger with delight, 

Vineyards and flocks and herds ; acacia groves, 
Willow, and tamarisk, and lofty palm ; 

And fields of ripening corn, and lotus flowers ; 

And winding streams—Euphrath+ and Hiddekel— 
Are flushed with gold. The brooding air is soft 

And balm as was the joyous breeze that played 


In Eden’s sacred bowers. 


Now sally forth 


Peasant and prince, grandsire and prattling child, 
Strong men, and matrons grave, and maidens fair, 
And lusty youths—Assyria’s noblest pride ; 


Flute, viol and dulcimer, 


and cymballed feet, 


And pealing voices, tell of merry hearts, 
All open wide to catch the sunny smile 





* “Aram—the Highlands—was the name given by the Hebrews to the tract of country lying be- 
tween Pheenicia on the west, Palestine on the south, Arabia Deserta and the river Tigris on the east, 
and the mountain-range of Taurus on the north.”—<Kitto, Cyc. Vol. I, p. 197. 


+ Gen. ii. 14, Hebrew, Phrath. 











Babylon. 


That heaven to earth sends greeting. 

Yet list: afar from Chebar’s* reedy banks 

A wail of sadness floats upon the breeze ; 
Judea’s captive daughters there have hung 
Their voiceless harps upon the willow boughs, 
And sat them down to weep for Zion’s fall. 


The night has come—the night on Babylon— 

The grand and solemn night! On Belus’ tower+ 

See now the Sabzean{ watchers take their posts,— 

Their eyes upturned upon the circling heavens, 

To them familiar more and far more dear 

Than scenes of earth,—discoursing with the stars : 
“ Come forth now, one by one, majestic train 

That sweep the ample forehead of the sky ; 

Arcturus § with thy sons, who nightly play 

With steadfast lustre round the central pole ; 

And thou, Orion, with thy glittering bands ; 

And thou, the Queen of Heaven,|| the brightest far 

Of all the planetary Five,4/ who speak 

To us of times and seasons, days and years, 

And give the future to our cogent grasp. 

Ye are our gods ; beam forth upon us now 

Your guiding rays, Spirits that mediate 

Between the finite and the infinite, 

Bright emanations of that Mystic Power, 

Unseen, and unapproachable, that hides 

Beyond ; great Source of light; itself all light,** 

Eternal, inexhaustible, ineffable, 

Whose pregnant efflux fills the universe 

With energy,—creative—it alone.” 

The moon looks down upon the stately Queen 

Of empires. Dome on dome, and tower on tower, 

Uprising huge to heaven ; embattled walls 

Like hills with forests crowned, with mighty gates 

Of ever-during brass ; and obelisks ¢+ 

That sleep against the sky ; and palaces 

With roofs o’erlaid with gold, whose portals wide 

Are watched by sphinxes grim, or gryphons fierce,t++ 

Or wingéd beast colossal, with the face 

Of human kind—from alabaster hewn ; 

Gardens and wooded heights and blossoming trees, 

And sparkling founts suspended in mid-air 

By labor vast,—her silvery light reveals. 

With eager step the haughty monarch leaves 

His golden throne, to bathe his fevered brow 





* Ezekiel i. 1-3. 
+ Herodotus says: “The priests of Belus devoted themselves to the study of Astronomy, and for 
this purpose the temple was crowned by an astronomical observatory.”—Kitto, Vol. I, p. 268. 
A name applied to the ancient star-worshippers of Western Asta—ZJbid. Vol. IT, p. 143. 
Job xxxviii. 32. 
Venus, Jer, vii. 18; xliv. 17. Layard’s Nin. Vol. IL, p. 346. 
“The greatest attention is given to the five stars called planets, which they name interpreters ; for 
to those who study them carefully sr | foretell events.” —Diodorus Siculus, ti. 30,31. 
** “ The Creative Spirit was set forth by them under the image of an eternal, inexhaustible fountain 
of light.”—Xitto, Vol. I, p. 406. 
++ Layard’s Nineveh, Vol. IL, pp. 139, 170, 348, 349. 
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In the cool night air, ease his wearied mind, 
Unquiet, and by meditation deep 

Of plots, and conquests, and resolves, o’ertasked. 
Now out upon the loftiest tower he stands 

Erect, and quafls the od’rous breeze that bears 
Him tribute from Damascus’ flowery vale. 

How swells his mighty heart with joy and pride, 
As o’er the glittering scene ontreaching wide 
His roving eye runs gladly, till its gaze 

Fails in the distance of the far-off haze. 

And now he rests; there falls upon his ear 

In strains of grateful melody a voice 


That soothes the monarch’s mind, and speaks his soul : 


“No longer, no longer shall Amytis* sigh 


To bring her loved hills of Ecbatana nigh ; 
For the land of the Mede with its forests of pine 
No splendor or beauty hath equal to thine. 


“O monarch most mighty, around thee arise 
The fruits of thy triumphs sublime to the skies ; 
Thy sceptre transcendent bears magical sway, 
Since Nature thy mandate has learned to obey. 


“O monarch most mighty, no gods are like thine,— 


Astarte,t and Nisroch,} and Belus divine, 
And Nebo,§ and Nergal, and Rhea whose feet 
The serpent and lion in harmony greet. 


“No more can the boasted Jehovah withstand 


The storm of thine anger—the might of thy hand. 
His temple of Zion is razed to the ground, 
Its vessels of gold in thy temples are found. 


“Through thy dungeons the kings of Judea now roam ; 


By thy rivers her maidens are sighing for home. 
Here the princes of Egypt and Tyre bend the knee, 
The kings of the earth are too feeble for thee. 


“QO monarch most mighty, repose from thy care, 
And calmly the honors of majesty wear ; 
The glory of Babylon never can wane, 
The house of thy kingdom shall ever remain.” 


The song is hushed; the winds have ceased to sigh, 

And in the silence of the midnight hour, 

Afar from haunts of men, with glaring eye 

And matted hair and naked limbs, all torn 

By thorny reed and sedge and clinging brier, 

A madman creeps along Kaphrates' stream. | 
* e 





* The hanging gardens were constructed by Nebuchadnezzar at the wish of his queen Amytis to 
possess such elevated groves as she enjoyed on the hills around her native Ecbatana—Kitto, Vol. I. 


The Pheenician “ Ashtaroth,” Judges x. 6. 

2 Kings xix. 37. 

Nebo is supposed to have been the symbol of the planet Mercury ; Nergal (2 Kings xvii. 30) 
| Dan. iv, 28-33. 
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Babylon. 


Sun, moon, and starry spheres, who never tire 
Upon your track of splendor in the sky, 

Wheel on your shining chariots through the void; 
Wheel on, and bring Jehovah's chosen ones, 

The keepers of his pent-up vengeance, near. 


Armies of the living God, 
Brandishing the smiter’s rod, 

From the mountains of the North,* 
Send your trampling legions forth ; 
Come from Minni’s towering height,|] 
Girded for avenging fight ; 

Come, with quivers well supplied, 
Elam’s sons from Ulai’s tide ;f 
Come, with burnished spear and shield, 
Persians, to the battle-field ; 

Come upon your milk-white steeds, 
Eagle-winged, victorious Medes.§ 
Armies of the living God, 

_ Set in phalanx deep and broad, 
Up, with speed of light, away, 
Make of Babylon a prey. 

Like the swelling of the sea, 
Rolling on to victory 
Over Shinar’s ravaged plain, 
Rush the eager hosts amain. 
Sentry now to sentry calls, 
Round the close-encompassed walls. 
Let the archer bend his bow 
Stout against the scoffing foe ; 
Let him make his arrows bright 
For their swift, unerring flight. 
Louder grows the sound of battle, 
Darts on brazen armor rattle ; 
Iron mace through helmet crashes, 
Sword with spear in fury clashes ; 
Engines huge with voice of thunder 
Cleave the battlements asunder. 
Dry the fountains of the deep 
Through the open channel leap ; 
Break the gates of brass, 
Let the conquerors pass. 
Hasten to the palace gates, 
Where the impious monarch waits, 
King and prince and concubine, 
Revelling in dance and wine, 
Where the finger on the wall 
Traces proud Assyria’s fall. 
Let the eye no pity show, 
Let the heart no mercy know, 





* Jeremiah 1. 8, 9, 41. ’ ; 
+ Jer. li. 27. A contraction for Armenia. A trace of the name Minni appears in Josephus (Ant. 1 
8-6,) who, quoted from Nicholas of Damascus says, “There is a great mountain in Armenia, over 
Minyas, upon which it is reported that many at the time of the Deluge were saved.” 
Dan. viii. 2. Isa. xxii. 6. 
é Jer, li. 11. Their horses were entirely white, and of extraordinary height and beauty, 
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Let the fiery surges run, 
Do to her as she hath done. 
Dash her young against the stones ; 
Fill her streets with dying groans, 
Put her mighty to the sword; 
"Tis the vengeance of the Lord. 
Come and sit thee in the dust, 
Silently in darkness sit ; 
Own thy desolation just, 
While the shadows o’er thee flit ; 
Glory, strength and beauty gone, 
Fallen, fallen Babylon! 





O Time, thou spoiler of the nations ! spread 
Wide o’er the sad and silent city now 

Thy raven wing. On crumbling arch and wall 
Let lions roam, and stealthy jackals ery, 

And satyrs dance, and slimy serpents hiss ; 
Hyena fierce, and owl of mournful note, 

And cormorant and fiery scorpion dwell. 

Bring down her tottering towers, and bury deep 
In the embracing bosom of the earth 

The secret “ chambers of her imagery,” 

The wondrous trophies of her power and pride. 
In ages hence, from distant western climes, 

The sons of nations yet unborn shall come 

To break the silence of her sepulchre, 

And set the long-imprisoned captives free. 


Tis done! Wild roamer of the desert sands, 
Haggard, uncouth, untutored Bedouin, 
Look down and see how your unconscious feet 
Have revelled o’er the cities of the dead. 
Bend low, and gaze upon the sculptured piles 
Thick set with characters mysterious, 
And chambers, on whose alabaster walls,* 
With ivory inlaid, and bordered round 
' With fresco-flowers and mouldings tipped with gold, 
In gorgeous hues undimmed by time, are traced 
The records of a nation’s history. 
Behold! these are Jehovah’s witnesses, 
Upspringing from the dark, oblivious night 
Of ages gone, to tell your swarthy sons 
How true, how great, how terrible is God! 





A. R. W. 





* See Layard’s description of an Assyrian palace, vol. IL, pp. 207, 208. 
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WALLER AND MARVELL. 


Epmunp Watter and Andrew Marvell ! 
wits, poets and politicians! together distin- 
guishing the same royal court, the one as its 
ornament and honor, the other as its orna- 
ment and shame : history has booked their 
names together, and it is not for us to sepa- 
rate their fames. Poets and _ politicians 
both, ’t were well if we could say partisans 
and patriots also; but the facts Orkid the s 
in either case, for Marvell was singular, and 
being a marvel in more ways than one, 
shared not his zeal or integrity with his ele- 
gant contemporary—we may not say rival. 
Observe wherein they resembled each other, 
and how they differed. Both were wits, but 
after unlike fashions. Waller’s was the ele- 
gant impudence of Brummell; Marvell’s the 
honest, anti-ltumbug humor and philosophic 
court-foolery of Sydney Smith. Waller sa- 
crificed his principle to his interest for a bon 
mot, and played upon words and popular 
credulity with the same elaborately contemp- 
tuous self-possession ; Marvell made daily 
sacrifices of himself, from matters of most 
trifling mere convenience to studied schemes 
of wildest ambition—sacrifices of all pardon- 
able longing and the ready prize of smiling, 
generous opportunity, to sturdy truth, and 
the pious earnestness of patriotism—and all 
for ajest. A King could not purchase Mar- 
vell with gold and political distinetion ; Wal- 
ler’s interest and intellect were to be easily 
secured by any flimsy promise of momentary 
gratification for his political pride or his perso- 
nal vanity. Cromwell died, and immediately 
appeared Waller with a finished panegyric 
of fulsome flattery wrought in very elegant 
verse. The Commonwealth became naturally 
defunct. “Every dog has his day,” and so 
had Charles IL, who was weleomed at the 
foot of the throne with a sweet copy of con- 

ratulatory verses by ever-convenient Waller. 
But the stanzas to the Restoration were crit- 
ically inferior to the Cromwellian eulogy, 
and the mad-cap monarch was “ hurt.” 
Waller's ready wit supplied the consolation. 
“ Poets, Sire,” said he, “ever succeed better 





in fiction than in truth.” Charles was satis- 
fied. Marvell, the incorruptible, was repre- 
senting in Parliament, for the modest consid- 
eration of two shillings per diem, the goodly 
ringing | of the goodly town of King- 
ston-upon-Hull. His voice in legislative 
halls was the voice of simple sincerity and 
truth, and good men pursued the sound. 
His pen was a nimble rod wherewith, in fear- 
less, stinging satire, he chastised the licensed 
fashionable profligacy and insolent measures 
of the gay cavaliers. So his Majesty would 
fain have purchased him for his own table, 
and accordingly commissioned Lord Danby, 
his treasurer, ready provided with purse and 
court-diploma, to seek out Hull’s inflexible 
honesty, and persuade him, with a choice ap- 
peal couched in right courtly phrase, to let 
himself be bespoken on the terms already 
provided. Marvell's reception of the King’s 
commissioner was hospitable and cheerful. 
Anticipating the honor of the visit, he had 
already provided amusement for his distin- 
guished guest, and having patiently endured 
his delivery of the royal message, called in 
an attendant to testify to his pecuniary inde- 
pendence, and the ample provision supplied 
by a generous‘constituency for his support, 
by showing that he had made a full dinner 
for three successive days on a leg of mutton! 
Every one knows the rest—his enjoyment of 
the Lord Treasurer’s discomfiture, and how, 
when he had withdrawn, he sent to a friend 
to borrow a guinea. Query: Did he really 
need the guinea, or was this merely a trick 
to make an historical anecdote? So much 
for the wit of the wealthy member from 
Hull. 

The Muses favored the two legislators with 
like partiality ; but the poetical faculty 
which adorned the one appeared in the other 
“with a difference.” The poetry of Waller 
is essentially artistical ; its merit is the ex- 
cellence of high art in accurate imitation, 
elaborate execution, brilliant polish, faultless 
finish. "Tis the work of the engraver, not 
of the designer; of the chiseller of a statue, 
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not the moulder; "tis a daguerreotype, not 
a miniature. Waller is to a true poet what 
amere copyist is to a painter; what Ben- 
yenuto Cellini was to Michael Angelo. His 

poetry is heartless, soulless ; without truth or 
leceeen. "Tis a simpering city belle, 
made up by a milliner, and all ready to “ die 
of a rose in aromatic pain ;” not a bouncing 
milkmaid, all in a glow of lusty panting 
health. On the other hand, the poetry of 
Marvell is truthful and sincere. There is in 
it much of simple, unaffected sentiment, and 
the artless earnestness of kindly feeling. 
There is perhaps in the sentiment of it more 
elegance than force, and it lacks in great 
measure that refined finish of skilful execu- 
tion which distinguishes the verses of Waller. 
But then, in compensation, it possesses emi- 
nent naturality, which the effusions of Wal- 
ler sadly want. The poetical faculty in Mar- 
vell is rather an ornamental accomplishment, 
superadded to his graver and more enduring 
claim to distinction, the claim of staunchest 
patriotism and abandoned partisan devotion, 
unchanegable as Truth itself. 

Except by William Hazlitt, perhaps, his 
poetical performances are not decidedly es- 
teemed sufficient foundation for the structure 
of fame which Time has erected to his mem- 
ory. His verses are such as a good and 
very kindly and well-meaning man would 
make. They are eminently tender and pure, 
such of them as can be so qualified ; for 
perhaps those which are merely political are 
among the best, as they are, undoubtedly, 
the most : political squibs; happy and amus- 
ing versions of current court scandal; care- 
less shafts of satire for passing follies ; sting- 
ing rebuke for arbitrary imposition, or pointed 
ridicule for prevailing quackery, of whatso- 
ever nature it might happen to partake. 
Such, for the most part, are the politico-po- 
etical themes of the member from Hull. 

In illustration of these remarks, and to 
establish their critical correctness, we supply 
some specimens from the poetical composi- 
tions of the two subjects of our sketch. 
Waller’s lines “On a Girdle” have been 
every where quoted, and are already suffi- 
ciently familiar. So, also, with his exquisite 
“song,” 


“Go, lovely rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be,” ce. 


Waller and Marvell. 
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Another “song,” Soman, will be new to 
many readers : 


“Say, lovely dream! where couldst thou find 
Shades to counterfeit that face t 
Colors of this glorious kind 
Come not from any mortal place. 


“Tn Heav’n itself thou sure wert dress’d 
With that angel-like disguise ; 
Thus deluded, am I blest, 
And see my joy with closed eyes. 


“But ah! this image is too kind 
To be other than a dream ; 
Cruel Sacharissa’s mind 
Ne’er put on that sweet extreme. 


“Fair dream! if thou intend’st me grace, 
Change that heavenly face of thine; 
Paint despised love in thy face, 
And make it t’ appear like mine. 


“Pale, wan and meagre let it look, 
With a pity-moving shape, 
Such as canoes by the brook 
Of Lethe, or from graves escape. 


“Then to that matchless nymph appear, 
In whose shape thou shinest so ; 
Softly in her sleeping ear 
With humble words express my woe. 


“Perhaps from greatness, state and pride, 
Thus surprised, she may fall; 
Sleep does disproportion hide, 
And, death-resembling, equals all.” 


All who have read Mrs. Jamison’s “ Loves 
of the Poets,” (and they must be few who 
have not,) know who is the “Sacharissa” 
mentioned here. Waller had been wedded 
to a rich heiress of London, (he was himself 
master of an income of three thousand 
pounds,) who died the same year of her 
marriage. Instantly, Waller, with his own 
peculiar gallantry, donning his gayest court 
suit, (“the trappings and the suits of woe” 
were not for Rochester’s “ Coryphceus of 
court wits,”) went a-wooing of Lady Doro- 
thea Sidney, (“ Sacharissa,” eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Leicester,) no doubt “ whist- 
ling as he went, for want of thought,” Her- 
rick’s “ Gather ye rose-buds, while ye may !” 
Unfortunately “ Sacharissa” was not avail- 
able. She happened, haplessly for our smit- 
ten swain, to be possessed of some * silly 
modicum of sense.” She was not to be won 
by the voice of the charmer, “ charm he 
never so wisely” in the groves of Penshurst. 
She said him “nay,” and married the Earl 
of Sunderland. 
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Here is some of the wit he wasted, whilst 
his “ delusion” endured :— 


“ aT PENHURST. 


“ While in this park I sing, the listening deer 

Attend my passion, and forget to fear ; 

When to the beeches I report my flame, 

They bow their heads, as if they felt the same. 

To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers 

With loud complaints, they answer me in showers. 

To thee a wild and cruel soul is given 

More deaf than trees, and prouder than the 
heav’n! 

Love’s foe professed! why dost thou falsely feign 

Thyself a Sidney? from which noble strain 

He*® sprung, that could so far exalt the name 

Of Love, and warm our nation with his flame ; 

That all we can of Love or high desire, 


Seems but the smoke of amorous Sidney’s fire.” 
* * * * * 


«This last complaint the indulgent ears did pierce 

Of just Apollo, president of verse ; : 

Highly concerned that the muse should bring 

Damage to one whom he had taught to sing : 

Thus he advised me: * On yon aged tree 

Hang up thy lute, and hie thee forth to see, 

That there with wonders thy diverted mind 

Some truce, at least, may with this passion find.’ 

Ah! cruel nymph! from whom her humble swain 

Flies for relief unto the raging main, 

And from the winds and tempests does expect 

A milder fate than from her cold neglect ! 

Yet there he'll pray that the unkind may prove 

Blest in her choice ; and vows this endless love 

Springs from no hope of what she can confer, 

But from those gifts which Heavy’n has heaped on 
her.” 

Long years had lapsed since the penning 
of these very verses, and the Countess of 
Sunderland had fallen into “the sere and 
yellow leaf,” when, on some occasion encoun- 
tering her poetical suitor “aforetime,” she 
demanded to know (no doubt in memory of 
decayed coquetry) when he would make for 
the Countess such sweet and pleasant verses 
as “long time ago” he was wont to dedicate 
to his peerless “ Sacharissa.” “ Whenever,” 
replied adroit Waller, with a Jet-that-pass 
air becoming the occasion, “ whenever the 
Countess shall have acquired the youth and 
grace and beauty that was Sacharissa’s.” 
Here is a question suggested for the consid- 
eration of a Ninon, or a De Staél, or a Lady 
Mary Wortley, or a “ Lady of Fashion,” or 
an authoress of “ Etiquette, and the Code of 
Conversation”: Was compliment intended 
or conveyed in Waller’s answer? This 
ready-witted adaptation of himself to con- 
tingent circumstances was an instance of the 
quality of Brummellism which distinguished 





* Sir Philip. 
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him in an eminent degree, and which every 
where discovers itself in the course of his 
political career, being easily donned for all 
court occasions. 

Of the poems of Marvell, those which are 
exclusively political were necessarily most 
popular in his own day. In those times of 
partisan turbulence, oddly jumbled with court 
wit, careless gallantry, and reckless, unscru- 
pulous, indiscriminate libertinism, a mere 
languishing lover cut but a sorry figure at 
best. To be sure, verses merely amatory 
were produced in plenty, and of sufficient 
tenderness ; but then, these were but formal 
tenders of fashionable compliment, and their 
artificiality was safely understood. Men 
then, as women now-a-days, moved in circles, 
coteries, cliques ; and each wit of the hour, 
any inventive producer of lively verses, was, 
for the nonce, acknowledged Coryphceus of 
some little set. Each happy hit at any pass- 
ing political absurdity, each racy version 
of some present circular scandal, had its 
willing pedlars, notable people who were “in 
the joke,” and eager to provide for its pub- 
licity. Of such squibs as these Marvell was 
a prolific producer. By their means he 
achieved unparalleled popularity with the 
Commonwealth party, and in the estimation 
of the gallant cavaliers, some reputation for 
formidability as an intractable arch-round- 
head. Nevertheless, it was not as a licensed 
lampooner, and no better, that the bluff old 
patriot figured. His was graver sport. To 
be sure, he played somewhat widely with 
the lash of his wit, on this side and on that, 
tipping an absurdity in a tender part witha 
taking grace; but then all was done with a 
good-humored air, and all pro bono publico. 

Still, apart from political purposes, Marvell 
produced many verses of rare excellence 
which have easily lived down to our day, 
and, thanks to the careful nursing of Hazlitt 
and Leigh Hunt, even yet retain their wonted 
health and vigor. Hazlitt bestows enthusi- 
astic commendation upon “ the power and 
sweetness” of Marvell’s verse, but seems to 
despair of convincing the public against its 
will, and despite its preconceived prejudices. 
He furnishes, for proof of Marvell’s merit, 
these very elegant lines 


“TO HIS COY MISTRESS. 


“Had we but world enough and time, 
This coyness, lady, were no crime. 
We would sit down and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love's day. 
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Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Shouldst rubies find: I by the tide 

Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the flood ; 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable love should grow 

Vaster than empires, and more slow. 
An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze ; 
Two hundred to adore each breast ; 
But thirty thousand to the rest : 

An age at least to every part, 

And the last age should show your heart. 
For, lady, you deserve this state ; 

Nor would I love at lower rate, 

But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near ; 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor in thy marble vault shall sound 
My echoing song: then worms shall try 
That long-preserved virginity ; 

And your quaint honor turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust. 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there Sibslivnie 
Now, therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 
And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may ; 
And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour, 

Than languish in his slow-chapp’d power. 
Let us roll our strength and all 

Our sweetness up into one ball ; 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Through the iron gates of life. 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run.” 


In some lines entitled “ Thoughts in a 
Garden,” suggested by the quaint device of 
a “ flower-dial,” the following passage, lus- 
cious as bursting grapes, and refreshing as 
water-melons, occurs :— 


“ What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head ; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
The nectarir.e and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach ; 
Stumbling on melons as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass.” 


And elsewhere, speaking of Providence, he 
says :— 


“He hangs in shade the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night, 
And does in the pomegranate close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows. 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
And throws the melons at our feet.” 
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But we must proceed to consider Marvell 
and Waller in their offices of political poets. 
It must be remembered then that both were 
not partisans, for Waller was not one, save 
in so far as he found his party in himself. 
They could not be at all times political op- 
ponents, so long as Waller, invariable only 
as he was Waller, continued to pendulate, 
let Marvell be never so inflexible and tena- 
cious, and at no time to be bought, begged 
or borrowed for the use of royalists. Mar- 
vell was the recognized oracle of the popu. 
lar party. His speeches and writings fur- 


| nished political maxims for the adherents of 
|Cromwell and upholders of the Common- 


wealth. Waller was the veriest time-server 
and sycophantic waiter on the powers that be, 
ready to be any thing in the eestacy of being 
in favor, and holding prosperity in higher 
estimation than honesty. Waller was the 
nephew of John Hampden, yet the world of 
factional turbulence has scarcely produced 
another such mere professional traitor. His 
mother, however, (Hampden’s sister,) was a 
rabid royalist, and is said to have soundly 
rated Cromwell for his share in the death of 
Charles I. When Judge Crawley was im- 
peached for his opinion favorable to the levy 
of ship-money, Waller conducted the prose- 
cution against him, and 20,000 copies of his 
speech on that occasion were bought up by 
“the people.” Yet, very shortly afterwards, 
he was implicated in a plot to surprise the 
city militia, and was detected in arranging 
to admit the King’s forces. For thishe was 
tried, and sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment and a fine of £10,000; and nothing 
can equal the abject meanness, pitiful pol- 
troonery, and wretched prostitution of every 
sentiment of honor which he discovered in 
his apology to Parliament and the people. 
Waller sat for the town of Hastings m 
Charles IL’s first Parliament, and throughout 
that reign represented different constituen- 
cies. From his wide and open field of political 
experience, Waller descried afar off the fate 
of James II.; and when that reckless mon- 
arch was about to throw the national Chureh 
and the Constitution into “ confusion worse 
confounded,” prophesied of him that he 
would be “ left like a whale upon the strand.” 
Waller was born in 1605 at Coleshill, in 
Hertfordshire. Shortly before his death, he 
purchased a small property there, that “he 
might die, like a stag, where he was roused.” 
This was well in him, and more worthy than 


an 


-~- 
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was his wont. One is almost persuaded to 
pardon the meanness of his past life for the 
sake of its close. This praiseworthy ambi- 
tion of his eleventh hour, however, was not 
to be gratified. He died at Beaconsfield, in 
1687, and in the churchyard there he lies 
hard by to Edmund Burke. Rare company 
for each other are they, there under the 
mould | 
Andrew Marvell was a rare good man. 
He inherited many excellences from his fa- 
ther, and, like a good and faithful servant, 
he abundantly multiplied those “ talents of 
trust.” Of this same father of his a curious 
may we term it pleasant ?) story is related. 
e was a clergyman, residing in Hull; and 
on one occasion, proceeding to Lincolnshire to 
marry a youthful couple, he embarked with 
the lovers in asmall boat. The weather was 
calm, and the water quiet, out old Marvell 
had an anticipative feeling of danger. Noth- 
ing alarmed by the promise of quick death 
presently, on the contrary seeming strangely 


cheerful, he threw his cane ashore as he en- | 
tered the boat, crying out, “ Ho! for Heav- | 
The boat sank, sure enough, and all | 


en |” 
were lost together. There is something very 
beautiful in all this. His parting gift to the 
familiar shore, and his brave affection and 
fidelity for his young friends, have in them 
something of modest martyrdom and the 

entlest heroism. His son, Andrew, received 
fis education at Cambridge, and having com- 


pleted his studies there, and been graduated, 
he early proceeded to avail himself of the 


advantages of travel. It was at Rome that 
he met with Milton, and there an acquaint- 
ance, which afterwards was matured to friend- 
ship, political and personal, was easily estab- 
lished between these two. After having 
been secretary to the embassy at Constanti- 
nople, Marvell was selected by General Fair- 
fax to instruct his daughter in languages. 
It was while thus employed, or immediately 
upon the completion of this duty, that Mil- 
ton, who had lately been presented with the 
unsolicited appointment of Latin Secretary, 
obtained, through the interest and kind of- 
fices of his friend the Secretary Bradshaw, 
Marvell’s appointment to assist him. Mil- 
ton’s friendly interest was afterwards richly 
repaid by Marvell, who at the Restoration 
co-operated with Davenant to procure for 
Milton, who had rendered himself danger- 
ously obnoxious, a share in the general am- 
nesty. Shortly previous to the Restoration, 
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Marvell was chosen to represent the town of 
Hull, and he was the latest English member 
who received a regular per diem from his 
constituents. The Me&srs. Chambers, remark- 
ing upon this fact, have appended this note 
to their article on Andrew Marvell, (Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature :) “The an- 
cient wages of a burgess, for serving in Par- 
liament, was 2s. a day; those of a knight 
for the shire, 4s. They were reduced to this 
certain sum the 16th of Edward Il. We 
have seen the original of an agreement be- 
tween a member and his constituents, dated 
September, 1645, in which the former stip- 
ulated to serve ‘ without any manner of 
wages or pay’ from the mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses of the town. The excitement of 
the civil war had increased the desire of many 
to sit in Parliament.” Marvell’s character 
as a parliamentarian was right elevated and 
noble. He was eminently pure and upright, 
a man of inflexibie integrity and earnest pur- 
pose of right. All parties honored him, and 
his ownidolized him. As a speaker, Waller 
surpassed him far in eloquence, but as a pa- 
triot, he had not his peer. His death in 
1678 was singularly sudden and unlooked- 
i for. No previous illness gave warning of 
‘its approach. For some time after, various 
| suspicions as to its cause were floating abroad, 
_and there were many who believed that he 
had been poisoned. The corporation of Hull 
| voted an appropriation for a monumental 
‘memorial to be raised in his honor, but there 
were vetoes in those days, and the vote was 
_ vetoed by the Court. But what of that! 


“T know he is not dead; I know proud Death 
Durst not behold such sacred majesty.” 





We will now supply some specimens of 
| the political poetics of these two rare wor- 
| thies, and so conclude. First, as in order of 
arrangement here, we give some stanzas of 
Waller’s “ Panegyric to the Lord Protector.” 
It is too lengthy to quote entire :— 


“While with a strong and yet a gentle hand, 
You bridle faction and our hearts command, 
Protect us from ourselves, and from the foe, 
Make us unite and make us conquer too ; 


“Let partial spirits still aloud complain, 
Think themselves injured that they cannot reign, 
And own no liberty, but when they may 
Without control upon their fellows prey. 


“ Above the waves as Neptune showed his face, 
'o chide the winds, and save the Trojan race, 
So has your Highness, raised above the rest, 





Storms of Ambition, tossing us, repressed. 
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“Your drooping country, torn with civil hate, 
Restored by you, is made a glorious state ; 
The seat of empire, where the Irish come, 
And the unwilling Scots to fetch their doom. 


«The sea’s our own; and now all nations greet, 
With bending sails, each vessel of our fleet; 
Your power extends as far as winds can blow, 
Or swelling sails upon the globe may go. 


“Heav'n, that has placed this island to give law, 
To balance Europe, and its states to awe, 

In this conjunction doth on Britain smile, 

The greatest leader, and the greatest isle ! 


“Whether this portion of the world were rent 
By the rude ocean from the continent, 

Or thus created, it was sure designed 

To be the sacred refuge of mankind. 


“Hither the oppressed shall henceforth resort, 
Justice to crave, and succor at your court ; 
And then your Highness, not for ours alone, 
But for the world’s Protector shall be known. 


* * * * * *« 


“ Still as you rise, the State, exalted too, 

Finds no distemper while ’tis chang’d by you; 

Chang’d like the world’s great scene, when with- 
out noise 

The rising sun night’s vulgar lights destroys. 


“Had you, some ages past, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we should read your story ; 
But living virtue, all achievements past, 

Meets envy still to grapple with at last. 


“This Cesar found; and that ungrateful age, 
With losing him, went back to blood and rage ; 
Mistaken Brutus thought to break their yoke, 
But cut the bond of union by that stroke.” 


What politic impudence, this reminding 
Cromwell of Brutus ! 


“That sun once set, a thousand meaner stars 
Gave a dim light to violence and wars; 

To such a tempest as now threatens all, 

Did not your mighty arm prevent the fall.” 


In the next stanza he proceeds to contrast 
the Roman Senate with the English Parlia- 
ment on a like occasion, and Rome’s dire 
catastrophe with England’s sudden prosper- 
ity ; and coneludes with— 


“ As the vex'd world, to find repose, at last 
Itself into Augustus’ arms did cast, 

So England now does, with like toil opprest, 
Her weary head upon your bosom rest. 


“Then let the Muses, with such notes as these, 
Instruct us what belongs unto our peace. 

Your battles they hereafter shall indite, 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight.” 


We will now give Marvell’s treatment of 
the same subject; and herein we have an 
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admirable study of the distinction between 
the true and false of sentiment, in written 
matter of any sort: 


“ AN HORATIAN ODE UPON CROMWELL’S RETURN 
FROM IRELAND. 


“The forward youch that would appear, 
Must now forsake his Muses dear ; 
Nor in the shadows sing 
His numbers languishing. 


“ *Tis time to leave the books in dust, 
And oil the unused armor’s rust ; 
Removing from the wall 
The corslet of the hall. 


“So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace ; 
But through adventurous war 
Urgéd his native star ; 


“ And, like the three-forked lightning, first 
Breaking the clouds wherein it nurst, 
Did through his own side 
His fiery way divide. 


“For ’tis all one to encourage high, 
The emulous, or enemy ; 
Or with such to inclose 
Is more than to oppose. 


“Then burning through the air he went, 
And palaces and temples rent ; 
And Ceesar’s head at last 
Did through his laurels blast. 


“°Tis madness to resist or blame 
The face of angry Heaven's flame ; 
And, if we would speak true, 
Much to the man is due, 


“ Who from his private gardens, where 
He lived reserved and austere, 
(Asif his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot,) 


“Could by industrious valor climb 
To ruin the great work of Time, 
And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould! 


“Though Justice against Fate complain, 
And plead the ancient rights in vain— 
But those do hold no break 
As men are strong or weak. 


“Nature, that hateth vy lak 


Allows of penetration less, 
And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 


+ “What field of all the civil war, 
Where his were not the deepest scar ¢ 
And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art. 
* * * * * 


“ And now the Irish are ashamed 
To see themselves in one year tamed ; 
So much one man can do, 
That does best act and know, 




































“They can affirm his praises best, 
And have, though overcome, confest 
How good he is, how just, 
And fit for highest trust. 


“Nor yet grown stiffer by command, 
But still in the Republic’s hand, 
How fit he is to sway, 
That can so well obey ! 


“He tothe Commons’ feet presents 
A kingdom for his first year’s rents, 
And, what he may, forbears 
His fame to make it theirs. 


“ And has his sword and spoils ungirt 
To lay them at the public’s skirt ; 
o when the falcon high 
Falls heavy from the sky, 


“She having killed, no more does search, 
But on the next green bough to perch, 
Where, when he first does lure, 
The falconer has her sure. 


“ What may not then this isle presume, 
While Victory his crest does plume ? | 
What may not others fear, 
If thus he crowns each year ? 


“ As Cesar, he, ere long, to Gaul, 
To Italy an Hannibal, 
And to all states not free 
Shall climacteric be. 


“The Pict no shelter now shall find, 
Within his party-contour’d mind ; 
But from this valor sad 

Shrink underneath the plaid, 


“Happy, if in the tufted brake 
The English hunter him mistake, 
Nor lay his hands in near 
The Caledonian deer. 


“ But thou, the war’s and fortune’s son, 
March indefatigably on ; 
And, for the last effect, 
Still keep the sword erect. 


“ Besides the force it has to fright 
The spirits of the shady night, 
he same arts that did gain 

A power, must it maintain.” 
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This, in a merely literary sense, is a very 
noble and elegant eulogy. In addition, from 
our knowledge of the author’s character, it is 
but just to judge it honest and sincere, 
Holland was the enemy of the Common- 
wealth, and harbored and comforted the out- 
cast King ; therefore it was obnoxious to 
Marvell, who has made a very whimsical, 
almost absurd, satire upon it, which should 
be familiar to all who have ever heard the 
name of the author. It is only necessary to 
hint at it here. He styles Holland “ the 
indigested vomit of the sea ;” “so much 
earth as was contributed by English sailors 
(or pilots ? this last is better, because more 
contemptuous) when they heav’d the lead !” 
and says, “ the Dutch, with mad labor, fished 
the land ashore,” 


“ And dived as desperately for each piece 
Of earth, as if ’t had been of ambergrease.” 


“ How did they rivet, with gigantic piles, 
Through the centre their new-catched miles ! 
And to the stake a struggling country bound, 
Where barking waves still bait the forced ground!” 


“ Yet still his claim the injured ocean laid, 
And oft at leap-frog o'er their steeples play'd ;” 


“ The fish ofttimes the burgher dispossest, 
And sat not as a meat but as a guest ;” 


“ And oft the Tritons, and the sea-nymphs, saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for cabillau.” 


“ Who best could know to pump an earth so leak, 
Him they their lord, and country’s father, speak. 
To make a bank was a great plot of state ;! 
Invent a shovel, be a magistrate.” 


And other such; but we must have done 
with these rare worthies. Of politicians of 
the passing day, their story will serve to in- 
struct a gracious few, and amuse the grace- 
less many. Surely, history, personal, politi- 
cal, or literary, no where presents another 
instance of such sustained symmetrical con- 
trast. 
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DONA PAULA; 


OR, 


THE 


CONVENT AND 


THE WORLD. 


A TALE OF PERU, 


Oe 4.8 


7; mem ft . 


THE ANGELUS. 


Ir was a warm evening towards the end 
of the pleasant month of January No, 
reader, this is no misprint; January is a 
pleasant month in some parts of the world, 
and the venue of our story is laid in the 
southern hemisphere. 

It was a warm delightful evening; the 
lingering day was on the point of melting 
into twilight; the eternal trade-wind moved 
lazily through the streets and squares of 
Lima, flapping its wings still moist with the 
snows of the Andes, fanning the fainted 
air, and making it a luxury to breathe the 
breath of life. On such an evening, we beg 
the reader to repair with us to the City of 
Kings, the lordly capital of Peru—only in 
imagination, however: would to Heaven it 
were otherwise. 

The fair Limenians* had just sallied out 
for the evening paseo, vespers, an ice on the 
plaza, or the serious business of love-making. 








* Limenians.—We have adopted this word in 
speaking of the inhabitants of Lima almost upon 
our own responsibility alone. We have seen it 
and heard it used but very seldom, and never by 
na rg authority. Writers seem to have fol- 
owed no rule but their own caprice in that respect. 
They employ indiscriminately the epithets Lima- 
yan, Limanese, Limanos, and such like derivatives, 
without having either custom, analogy, or any 
other excuse whatever to offer, except this, that 
there is no one adjective which has thus far ob- 
tained exclusively in the case. We have made 
choice of the word at the head of this note for 
several reasons, Its termination has an English 
sound, an obvious recommendation. It resembles 
the corresponding term in Spanish, which is Li- 
meio tmendoened Limenio.) And finally, its for- 
mation proceeds according to the analogy that 
governs in similar cases. 





There had been no foro fight that day; and 
slowly had the tedious hours crept on despite 
the usual resources of Peruvian idleness, 
lisping scandal, smoking puros, drinking 
maté, (a habitimported from Buenos Ayres, ) 
and lolling and rocking in the indispensable 
grass hammock that just swung clear of the 
stone floor. The streets were filling with 
sayas y mantos, that picturesque and conven- 
ient costume of the ladies of that region. 
Blessed saya y manto /! Were Phidias to live 
again, and deify in marble the myth of 
Amorous Intrigue, certes he would drape 
his statue in that delightful dress. So uni- 
form and similar to each other were the 
charming black phantoms that flitted past, 
delicate though not aerial, but graceful and 
languid as the dancing girls of old Ionia, 
that the mother could not have recognized 
her daughter, though her own needle had 
sewed every stitch of every seam and plough- 
ed the silken furrows of the elegant disguise. 
Reader, did you ever lose your wits at a 
masquerade ball, in attempting to follow some 
particular black domino through the crowd 
of black dominos? If so, remember your 
bewilderment, and learn to pity a Limenian 
husband if he chance to be jealous ; though— 
Manco-Capac be praised—the element of 
jealousy seldom enters into the character of 
the gentlemanly Peruvian. 

But to return to our story—for we have 
a story to tell—the streets of Lima, on a 
fair evening of January, 183-, were filling 
with a throng of bustling mortals, bent on 
the busy pursuits of idleness. Under one of 
the arcades of the Plaza Mayor, several 
young men stood in a group, sipping frescos 
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de pita for a pretext, but really and evi- 
dently engaged in the arduous toil of killing 
time. They were all foreigners ; some wore 
the British, others the American navy uni- 
form ; one, somewhat taller than the rest, 
was conspicuous no less for his fine figure 
and pleasing, manly countenance, than for 
his citizen’s dress, which contrasted with the 
gold bands and glittering buttons around 
him. 

It was difficult to venture, with any de- 
gree of probability, any surmise whatever as 
to the nationality of the latter. His fea- 
tures and form had something of the North 
American cast ; but he had a slight accent 
when speaking in English, not that Yankee 
peculiarity which Mr. Cooper and other 
English authors are so fond of pointing out, 
but an unaccountable foreign intonation dif- 
ficult to be located. He was nota native of 
Peru, for his fluent Castilian was free from 
all provincialism; whenever he ‘addressed 
a few complimentary remarks to passing 
sefioritas, he lisped like a true Madrilene, al- 
though a practised ear might have detected 
that in his pronunci: ation which declared 
that he was not a Spaniard by birth. In 
truth he was one of those cosmopolites who 


have taught themselves foreign tongues, un- 


til they have lost, in a measure, the idiom- 
atic peculiarities of their own. 

“Saint Clair,” cried an American mid- 
shipman, addressing this personage, “ when 
is that steamer of yours going to astonish 
the natives of these parts ?” 

“She will soon arrive, my boy; why do 
you ask ?” 

“ Because I have invited the girls for an 
excursion to Chorillos on board of her; we 
are to have the Vallejos, the Recaverras, and 
all the rest of the fashion.” 

“Well, Crocket, I should advise you not 
to appoint a day.” 

“ Why so?” unsuspiciously demanded the 
young man. “ Don’t you think she'll be in 
pretty soon ? ” 

“Yes, my boy; at least I hope so; but 
that is not the reason: you might get quar- 
antined, you know. You remember the 
sailing match.” 

The young man addressed as Crocket, a 
curly-headed young middy, joined in the 
laugh which this remark elicited at his ex- 
pense, although it alluded to a circumstance 
which had mortified him not a little. Owing 
to some youthful misdemeanor, his last lib- 
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erty day had proved a day of penance, which 
he had passed gazing ruefully through the 
starboard bridle-port of the unwieldy trans- 
port ship which represented the American 
flag in the harbor of Callao, whilst his 
friends, in fast cutters and with ladies and 
music on board, were beating against the 
fresh trade-wind, racing for the expense of a 
sumptuous dinner at San Lorenzo. 

They were still laughing—for the author 
of the joke had that very afternoon shown 
himself the liberal proprietor of a champagne 
of superior brand—they were still laughing, 
when there “hove in sight,” to use the 
phraseology of our new acquaintance, a most 
voluptuous figure attired in the national 
gear of the country. As usual, the folds of 
the manto were drawn over the head and 
features so as to allow but one eye to ap- 
pear—but what an eye! The diamond 
glittering on the pretty hand which held the 
jealous veil, threw no such flashes as that 
bright black eye. The lower edge of the 
saya, gathered quite tightly, displayed such 
tiny feet as Lima alone can boast, while the 
artful and coquettish motion of the figure 
contrived to give, through the ample drapery, 
such promise and vague indications of the 
perfection of female proportions, that Ca- 
nova, had he been there, would have made 
a pilgrimage to the summit of Chimborazo 
for the sake of copying from such a model. 

“Christopher Columbus!” — ejaculated 
Crocket. This was a nautical oath peculiar 
to himself. Though wild to excess, the youth 
had principles of his own, and seldom in- 
dulged any very profane interjections. 

“A ve-ry pret-ty girl,” languidly drawled 
forth a young lord with a single epaulet, 
plying his quizzing-glass not ungracefully. 

“Fine craft that,” growled a red- faced, 
gray-headed lieutenant in H. B. M.’s Navy, 
who thought it unseamanlike to allow an 
opportunity to pass of bringing in Neptu- 
nian metaphors—* Fine craft that, and a 
capital figure-head.” 

“Saint Clair,” resumed the young Amer- 
ican officer, “ did you see that look? Hist, 
there goes another. She is after you, my 
fine fellow. Heave short, my boy, and 
make sail in chase.” 

Saint Clair had too good an opinion of his 
precious person, and withal too much saga- 
city in such matters, not to have noticed the 
look; and the flattering inference of his 
young friend was the more readily enter- 
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tained, that he already knew by experience 
how many kind things the eye of a sefior- 
ita can speak in the City of Kings.*  Per- 
haps also he had business elsewhere, and 
was not sorry of a pretext to part company. 
At all events, he lost no time in following 
the technical directions of his sea-faring | 
companion. 

“ No following,” cried Saint Clair, as he 
started in pursuit. 

“Honor bright,’ answered  Crocket. 
“Come, gentlemen, let us go and try our) 
luck at monté.” 

Not the bee-hunter, who lines the indus- | 
trious little insect he pursues through the | 
forest trees—not the Indian warrior, who | 
dogs the mocassin prints upon the autumn | 
leaves, ever displayed more perseverance and | 
ingenuity than Saint Clair in tracking the | 
game he was now chasing. Nevertheless, so 
many sayas y mantos rustled under the por- 
tals and in the open square, and so similar + 
were they all to that of his inamorata, that 
several times he lost sight of her. Once he 
was on the point of giving up his enterprise, 
when he caught a glance of a jewelled little 
hand playing carelessly with the black folds 
of a saya. 

We dare not say that she beckoned to’ 
him; but certain it is that she displayed the 
jewel upon her hand at an opportune mo- | 
ment, and when her pursuer seemed to hes- 
itate whether to proceed or turn back. The 
ladies will appreciate the nicety of our dis- 
tinction, and perhaps furnish us with some 
delicate phrase to express the precise shade 
of our meaning. Saint Clair, however, did 
not stop to settle punctilios. No sooner did 
he mark his prey than he sprang forward 
to overtake it ; but, at that very moment, 
the great bell of the Cathedral commenced 
tolling, the military band before the palace 
struck a solemn strain, and suddenly, as if 
by one accord, every being upon the plaza 
knelt down. Jt was the signal for the An- 
gelus,t and therefore, men, women, and chil- 
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dren—men with guilty winnings still ringing 
in their hands, men who carried concealed 
weapons and were very ready to use them— 
women, who were hurrying to fulfil promises 
better left unkept—children, the too forward 





description rather falls short of the truth, We 
have witnessed similar scenes time after time in 
the City of Kings. Fortunately we are enabled 
to transcribe a passage in point from a highly re- 
spectable authority :— 

“Every morning at a quarter to nine, the great 
bell of the Cathedral announces the raising of the 
Host, during the performance of high mass. Im- 
mediately every sound is hushed in the streets and 
squares. Coachmen stop the carriages, riders 
check their horses, and foot passengers stand mo- 
tionless, Every one suspends his occupation or 
his conversation, and, kneeling down, with head 
uncovered, mutters a prayer. But scarcely has the 
third solemn stroke of the bell ceased to vibrate 
when the noise and movement are resumed; the 
brief but solemn stillness of the few preceding 
moments being thus rendered the moreimpressive 
by contrast. The same incident is renewed in the 
evening between six and seven o'clock, when the 
bell sounds for the Angelus, (oraciones.) The Ca- 
thedral bell gives the signal by three slow, meas- 
ured sounds, which are immediately repeated 
from the belfries of all the churches in Lima. 
Life and action are then, as if by an iny'sible 


_hand, suddenly suspended ; nothing moves but the 
| lips of the pious, whispering their prayers. The 


oracion being ended, every one makes the sign of 
the cross, and says to. the person nearest him, 

uenas noches, (good night.) It is regarded as an 
act of courtesy to allow another to take precedence 
in saying, ‘ Good night, and if several persons are 
together, it is expected that the eldest or the most 
distingmshed of the group should be the first to 
utter the greeting. It is considered polite to re- 
quest the person next one to say Buenas noches ; 
he with equal civility declines; and the alternate 
repetition of ‘ Diza Vm, (you say it,)—* No, sefior, 
Diza Vm, (no, sir, you say it,) threatens sometimes 
to be endless, 

“The effect produced by the three strokes of 
the Cathedral bell is truly astonishing. The half- 
uttered oath dies on the lips of the uncouth negro ; 
the arm of the cruel Zambo, unmercifully beating 
his ass, drops as if paralyzed; the chattering mu- 
latto seems as if adiak struck dumb; the smart 
repartee of the lively Tapada is cut short in its 
delivery ; the shop-keeper lays down his measure ; 
the artisan drops his tool; and the monk suspends 


/his move on the draught-board: all with one ac- 


_cord join in the inaudible prayer. Here and there 


* City of Kings. (Ciudad de los Reyes.) —Lima 
has obtained this high-sounding appellation from 
the simple fact that it was founded on the day of 
the Epiphany, in 1534, 

+ Angelus.—Some of our readers may feel dis- | 
posed to question the accuracy of our description | 
ofa scene which Lima actually presents twice every | 
day in the year. We grant that to the untravelled | 
American it may present at first view an air of 
strangeness and improbability. Nevertheless our | 


the sight of a foreigner walking along indifferently, 
and without raising his hat, makes a painful im- 
pression on the minds of the people.”— Travels in 
Peru, by Dr. J. J. Von Tschudi. 

As to the concluding remarks of the learned 
doctor, we would here state that it altogether de- 
pends on the mood of the populace whether the 
sight of indifferent foreigners “merely makes 
a painfol impression,” or provokes a riot. To 
the honor of “ our flag” be it said, we have never 
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plants of that tropical hot-bed—all knelt 
down, with one movement and one inspira- 
tion—all knelt down and bowed their heads, 
because it was the hour and the custom; 
and, our word for it, not a lip was there that 
did not utter some prayer with what sincere 
fervor habit and education can inspire. 

All were kneeling upon the plaza except 
Saint Clair. With form erect and eager 
eyes, he forgot the scene around him; he 
had but one thought, that of discovering the 
name and residence of the fair sefiorita with 
the bright diamond ring and the brighter 
black eye. Presently the scandal of his 
standing up while so many devout Christians 
were prostrate, began to attract general at- 
tention among the kneeling hundreds in his 
immediate vicinity. First an indistinct mur- 
mur broke upon the solemn silence of the 
hour, then the murmur grew into impreca- 
tion and Open menace. 

“ Sangre de Dios, down with the foreign- 
er,” cried many a voice, whilst many a punal 
gleamed in the uncertain light. Saint Clair 
heard and saw; but he was by nature a bold 
man; and now that he had, as he feared, 
missed one adventure, he felt no particular 
objection to a scene, however dangerous, that 
seemed likely to furnish him with a pretext 
wherewith to disguise his defeat. Therefore, 
without heeding the ill-boding exclamations 
around him, he stood up more proud and 
erect than ever, with a smile of defiance 
upon his curling lip. 
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“For Heaven's sake, sefior,” whispered a 
voice at his elbow, which in spite of the 
growing tumult he heard quite distinctly, 
“for Heaven’s sake, sefior, kneel, and do not 
look at me.” 

Subjugated as by a charm, the young 
man obeyed without demur ; glancing, how- 
ever, as he knelt, he caught a view of the 
features of the speaker. It was now almost 
dark ; but in that short moment, thanks to 
the light of a stall near by, the image of 
those features graved itself in his heart never 
to be effaced. Her silver voice was still 
ringing in his ear, and, mentally, he repeated 
her last words, “ kneel and do not look at 
me.” Strange to say, the bold, dashing 
Saint Clair, a skeptic in all holy things, he 
who but a moment before was following 
that same maiden through the crowd with 
no further thought than to beguile an idle 
hour and to achieve an adventure that he 
might boast of—Saint Clair felt himself as 
under the empire of a spell. With some- 
thing like a religious feeling, he bowed his 
head as the rest did; mechanically he re- 
peated, in lieu of prayer or orison, the simple 
words of entreaty which a voice so sweet 
had uttered ; still more mechanically, and as 
it were against his own will, he obeyed the 
injunction implicitly; almost meekly he 
bowed his head and never ventured to look 
at her; and when, with the rest of the crowd, 
he sprang to his feet, she was nowhere in 
sight. 


CHAPTER I. 


BEING 


Plaisante justice qu’une riviére ou une montagne borne! 


VERILY we who, from inclination or want 
of experience, do shun the Domestic Novel, 
and prefer those subjects which give us an 
opportunity of displaying our travelled lore— 





seen an American thus deliberately outraging 
the feelings of the hospitable Peruvians. Our 
people seem to have an innate respect for the 
manners of other nations. They often follow the 
maxim of “ When you are in Rome,” &c., to the ex- 
tent of even appearing to conform with any cus- 
tom not disreputable in itself. We will not ven- 
ture to say that they bend the knee in the open 
streets of Lima when the Host is passing or when 


A CHAPTER OF 





SPECIAL PLEADING. 


Vérité en deca des Pyrénées erreur au dela. 
P&ENSEES DE PASCAL. 


verily we tread upon dangerous ground. 
Our path lies over quicksands, and pitfalls 
on either hand beset us innumerable. There 
is about as much likeness between the man- 
ners of the Peruvians and our own, as there 


the bells toll for the Angelus, but they at least 
raise their bats and assume a respectful attitude. 
Those foreigners who parade their superb and 
bigoted arrogance, and purposely, as it were, in- 


sult the popular feeling by “ walking indifferently 
along,” those foreigners, although they may speak 
our language, come frora a ‘ar different corner of 


the globe. 
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js in the landscapes of the two countries. 
You might as well compare the Catskill to 
Chimborazo, or Union Park to Plaza Mayor, 
as to expect that the standards of right or 
wrong in vogue under either climate will 
agree—the Peace Congress not having as 
yet legislated to any practical purpose. 

Therefore fear we that in transporting the 
reader to the City of Kings, we have done 
little to dispose him to view our personages 
with an unprejudiced eye, unless we can 
likewise persuade him to shift for a while his 
meridian of propriety. 

The white Creoles of Peru are now bear- 
ing the legitimate consequences of the crimes 
of . their “ancestors. The companions and 
early successors of Pizarro have handed 
down to their descendants an inheritance 
which the latter must long retain. The 
lordly estates of the old Spaniards have in 
a great measure disappeared, but the pride 
of rank and the pride of wealth have sur- 


Creoles no longer form an exclusively privi- 
leged class, but the indolence and vanity 
which exclusive privileges engender still do 
and long must remain characteristics of their 
race. The chivalrous and_half-barbarous 
prowess of their military forefathers no 
longer makes their land the classic ground 
of romantic adventures ; but the habits of 
despotism, the scorn of letters, and the in- 
capacity for self-improvement. still mingle 
as a taint with the very blood in their veins. 
The murderous spirit which assailed the 


empire of the Incas with the dagger, the | 


axe, and the brand, may still be traced, 
not in deeds of arms, 


and the coliseo de gallos, In fact, the 


own portraits, miniature-softened, in their de- 
scendants, but would smile in scornful de- 


rision to behold their own sublime vices so 


dwarfed and stunted in their posterity. 

Yet have they their redeeming traits, these 
Peruvian Creoles, among which stands promi- 
nent temperance, that negative virtue, toge- 
ther with a pleasing and “graceful urbanity, 
a courtly yet dignitied refinement of man- 
ner, the result of Andalusian affability graft- 
ed upon Castilian hauteur. Like their vir- 
tues their faults are of a somewhat passive 
character. Indolent and extravagant, fond 
of show and pleasure, yet incapable of labor 
even under the stimulus of poverty, they 
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present a lamentable picture of heedless 
profligacy. Their enervating climate, their 
sultry noons and delicious nights, the unsta- 
ble earth which rocks daily under their feet, 
seem to prompt and encourage their reck- 
less disregard of the morrow and their in- 
curable apathy. Uncertain of another sun, 
they enjoy each day as a respite snatched 
from the earthquake. The fate of Pompeii 
has partly visited them more than once, and 
daily threatens them even now. Therefore, 
like the gay votaries of pleasure who danced 
by the Vesuvius’ side, they seem anxious 
quickly to squander a life so uncertain. Is 
it strange that the land of Atahualpa should 
have retrograded instead of making progress 
under a republican form of government,— 
that form which, above all others, requires 
public virtue, individual energy, and steadi- 
ness of purpose ? 

On the other hand, the women of Lima 


| present in many respects an obvious con- 
vived the causes which produced them. The | 


trast to their countrymen. They are shrewd, 
scheming, bold, and often energetic. The 
extent of influence which they have achieved 
for themselves would almost realize the 
visions of George Sand. Generally gifted with 
intellects of a superior order, though wholly 
uncultivated, they excel in conversation, re- 
partee and all the social talents. Their sar- 
casm is proverbial for keenness. There is 
no walk of life which they do not invade. 
In polities, in commerce, and even jin war, 
they often display unrivalled aptitude. Os- 
tentatious and fond of glitter like their lords, 
they stop at nothing to gratify their love 
of pleasure. They brave and dare the ut- 
most extremities. Under the impenetrable 


veil of their national disguise, they boldly 
fierce conquerors of Peru, could they now | 
rise from the grave, might still trace their 


visit, unattended, the gambling- -house, and 
lose or win large sums with all the com- 
posure of the accomplished caballero. No 
dread of consequences deters them from the 
pursuit of any objects they have in view, and 
if some measure they still observe in their 
conduct, it is less because they fear scandal 
than because they love mystery. 

We pause in this our general description 
of the fair Creoles of Lima, to acknowledge 
the many exceptions to which it must neces- 
sarily be subject, and to advert to the fact 
that Lima has actually furnished one female 
saint to the Roman Catholic calendar. 

To proclaim adequate praise of the per- 
sonal attractions of these beautiful creatures, 
would require a thorough union of all the 
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sister arts. Our unassisted pen can but} but one to see or be seen, close muffling the 
sketch a few outlines. They have all that} rest of her face with perhaps the most up. 
fascination of elegant deportment and grace- | aristocratic of faded mantles; all this she 
ful bearing which poetry has so long attrib- | may do, but she will watch before going out 
uted to the women of Andalusia. Their | that her foot is closely fitted in the riches 
dark eyes evolve the most luminous flashes; | of white silk, and many a mode she will 
their cheeks are uniformly pale, but the warm | devise upon the way to show as much of i 
tint of their fair complexions requires not the | as_ possible, artfully picking her way where 
relief of color; their teeth are invariably per- ' the whole way is clear, and, a-tip-toe, guard- 
fect, and their sweet lips present in their out-| ing her white satin shoes from imaginary 
lines an expression of mingled caress and | quagmires. 
sarcasm, flattery and wit, which may be con-| Again we have adverted to the delightful F 
sidered as one of their most effective weapons | disguise of which we have spoken before, f 
in that warfare which one half of the human | Travellers have described it over and over Bf 
race is constantly waging against the other | again, so that it requires no illustration at 
half. Their forms are in a vast majority of| our hands. One fact, however, we mus 
eases admirably symmetrical. They pride | mention in connection with it. The grace. 
themselves more particularly on the small-| ful, picturesque, charming, mysterious saya 
ness and proportions of their slender little | y manto no longer (alas!) belongs to the 
feet. An enthusiastic French author, travel-| present. It scarcely exists but as a relic of 
ling in Spain, falls into rapture at the beauty | the past. The husbands of Lima, with de- 
of Andalusian feet, and in his eestacy resorts | nunciations in one hand and Parisian bor- 
to la finesse du cheval Arabe for his com- | nets in the other, have fairly driven it from 
parisons. Were he to come to Lima, he/| the place. Formerly a stranger, stopping 
would probably be driven to the lama for a} with his friends at a hotel in Lima, if gifted 
simile, or rather cast off all similes in despair. | with an adventurous turn, need but look § 
The ladies of Lima are quite conscious of | about him awhile and dart away in pursuit 
their possessing this favorite point of beauty, | of the first saya y manto he perceived with 
and contrive all manner of artifices to set it | sufficient disinvoltura to engage his atten- 
off. In the most familiar intimacy, on the | tion. He might pursue the enticing mask 
most trivial occasion, they may be found, | through the defiles of the City of Kings; 
half dressed perhaps, but displaying those rich | and if after a long walk he was disappointed 
silken integuments of their nether extremities | in any way—as for instance when the oper: 
which our modest pen must not name, and ing saya disclosed a faded visage of three 
which China manufactures—rich return | score, or a still more provoking tormentor, 
freight erewhile of the semi- nnual gal-' after a long test of his pedestrian abilities, 
leon-—for the Peruvian and Mexican mar-| slammed a pitiless door into his ridiculous 
kets. Even when rocking in their grass | face—he need but saunter about the tows, 
hammocks, they manage to parade one de- | and then return to his hotel, where he might 
lightful little foot over the side of that com- | relate to his friends any adventure he bad 
fortable couch. When they pronounce upon | the wit to concoct,—true foundation, believe 
the claims of rival beauties—one of their | us, of many a charming adventure which 
most habitual topics of conversation—be | adorns many a page of Peruvian travel. But 
sure that whether their verdict be praise or | now-a-days, so fallen is that rich apparel, s0 
censure, the foot of the party under criticism | forsaken by the better classes, the foreigner 
always has to undergo a strict and rigid | addicted to experimental romance may wit! 
cross-examination. Of a foreigner’s claims | all safety give chase to its wearers withou! 
to loveliness, they are apt to dispose with a| being compelled to invent the catastrophe. 
pretty toss of the head, and an unanswerable} We have said enough, albeit little we 
argument ad pedem: “She has an English | have said, to prepare our readers for a mote 
paw,” they will say, and pout their scornful | of things essentially differing from the statu: 
lips—una pataza inglese. If a lady of condi- | at home. If, for instance, we felt inclined t 
tion chooses to sally forth alone on a night | animadvert upon certain peculiarities of the 
adventure, she will remorselessly veil her | Peruvian clergy, to show how they share in 
beautiful face, disguise her graceful form in| the general corruption, and neglect all oi 
a tattered saya; of her eyes she will allow | their charge except its temporalities ; if we 
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were to speak of their innumerable nephews | mately riveted by the Church into the chain 
and nieces, their fighting cocks, their faleon- | of matrimony; and so sanguine feel these 
ries, their exactions, their political intrigues, | women of accomplishing this result, that few 
and their general ignorance, we should have | are found unwilling to enter the preliminary 
to swell into a volume this chapter on Peru- | state. They make conditions however, stipu- 
yian ethics. But these and such like cir-| late terms before surrender, ara artful, dressy, 
cumstances need but be alluded to in ex- | and very expensive ; but faithful—sie dicitur. 

lanation of the fearful degeneracy and cor- | In a contract of this kind, all the advantage 
ruption which has come upon the descend- | would appear, at first sight, to be on the 
ants of the haughty Castilians. As a matter | side of the male animal; and so it is ina 
of course, many of the conventionalities | great measure. Yet by dint of craft, pa- 
wherewith society has in other climates | tience, and a species of manceuvring which 
propped up the frail edifice of public virtue, | we will leave our fair readers to define for 
are disregarded here. The marriage tie in| us, the women of Lima so endear them- 
particular is shunned by all but certain | selves to their unconscious captive, so thor- 


; ‘ | : : 
classes, with whom questions of rank or | oughly coil themselves around his heart, 


property make that yoke an unpleasant ne- | that victory seldom fails to remain with them. 
cessity. In the place of that relation an-| Thus much we have deemed it necessary 
other has sprung up, much resembling that | to state, in order to warn our untravelled 
strange domestic institution which the Roman | reader not rashly to pronounce judgment, 
law defines and sanctions by a name once | if in these our pages aught should be re- 
considered proper enough, but now a term | lated at variance with his own standard of 
of reproach. Here this uncertain social con- | decorum. Let him remember that he is 
tract prevails without specific legislation, and | abroad. Let him fancy that he is with us 
is known by the name of compromiso, (en- | on a trip to distant lands. He need no more 
gagement,) or marriage detras de la iglesia,| wonder at tropical usages and ways than 
(behind the church.) It involves no scan- | tropical vegetation. Haply the manners ot 
dal, no degradation of either party, and in-| the country are somewhat startling and 
vests the fair one with much of the standing | novel; so are cocoa-nut trees and bananas. In 
of a wife. Females seem to evince but little | other words, if he wishes to journey pleas- 
repugnance to a compromiso; and with cause. | antly, let him leave all the luggage he can 
Not unfrequently these loose bonds, tight- | at home, and not travel, like an Englishman, 
ened by habit, age, and progeny, are ulti-! with a bundle of prejudices upon his back. 





CHAPTER III. 
BEING A RETROSPECTIVE CHAPTER, 


BeLovep reader—beloved, since thou| the staff of life in its liquid and potable 
hast purchased this our book—hast thou ever | state? Dost thou remember the feeling of 
been the dupe of a good impulse? As an | deep disgust wherewith, on such an occasion, 
instance, hast thou ever, of a dark night in| thou didst spitefully rebutton the garment 
the autumn, been appealed to in some tho- | aforesaid, vowing never again to heed the 
roughfare by a plaintive voice that solicited | counsel of a generous heart? If all this 
bread for a sick father, a widowed mother, | ever did occur to thee, O reader, as to us it 
or several orphan children? Hast thou, in | hath, then mayest thou entertain some faint 
the plenitude of thy benevolence, unbuttoned | conception of the rage of our hero, when, 
thy great-coat to fumble for the votive shil- | upspringing to his feet, he found our heroine 
ling? And after relieving distress so piti-| was gone. 
able, much musing the while and ruminat- Yea, reader, this tale boasts a hero and a 
ing the after taste of charity, hast thou | heroine. Of the latter we shall say nothing 
watched, peradventure, and seen the glad in this place, reserving entirely to ourself 
proprietor of thy largess limp into the | the privilege of causing her to reappear 
hearest gin-palace, unequivocally preferring | when and wherever we elect. Of the for- 
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mer, while he stands on the plaza, biting his 
lip and stamping his foot, we have now oc- 
casion to say a word. We have already 
given to understand that he was somewhat 
tall, som@what good-looking; let us add 
that he was about thirty years sof age—too 
old, we fear, for an orthodox hero ; ‘but the 
truth must be told. He was very bold, 
very shrewd, very fond of adventure—too 
fond, indeed, for it was whispered in some 
well-informed circles that he was nothing 
but an adventurer. We have good reason 
to know that he was a Frenchman by birth; 
but unlike many of his countrymen, he did 
not seem to think that this accident con- 
ferred upon him any particular distinction. 
Indeed he was a true cosmopolite in the 
spirit; having then lately—and we half love 
him for it—shot in a duel Don Manuel Iota 
y Griega, for some remarks that reflected 
upon the universal Yankee nation. 

Who he was, and whence he came, were 
questions much mooted in Lima; but no 
satisfactory conclusion had ever been reached. 
We, who now might, prefer not to throw 
any light upon his previous career : first, 
because it is wholly immaterial to the fur- 
ther development of the story ; and _princi- 
pally, because we have a fondness for our 
hero, and feel averse to saying, without good 
cause, aught that might raise a prejudice 
against him. 

His history, however, since his arrival at 
Lima, any gossip in that city could give; 
and as it is short, we will here insert it. 
Once upon a time, dropping as it were from 


principal hotel of Lima, where he engaged 
a sumptuous apartment, and lived in style. 
To the horror and despair of Tour, the black 
cicerone, he asked no questions, required no 
guide, no valet-de-place, but went about the 
streets, inspected the curiosities, and took 
rides, like one who knew the place well, and 
could pilot himself. As he made no visits, 
sought no acquaintance, yet dressed very 
well, and staked a handful of ounces on the 
caballo of spades with aristocratic indiffer- 
ence, public curiosity naturally began to 
take the alarm, and many were the surmises 
that soon floated upon the surface of society 
in connection with his name. The most 
fanciful hypotheses were indulged, the 
wildest theories set up ; and we are not sure 
that our hero himself would not have been 
submitted to a downright course of North 











American cross-examination had he not for- 
tunately, and without an afterthought, shot 
Don Manuel in a duel —a feat which rather 
raised him in the estimation of that fickle 
public, and effectually prevented the question 
direct. But as soon as it became rumored 
that the mysterious stranger was accredited 
to Messrs. Alsop & Co., and that those gen- 
tlemen discounted his drafts, it is amazing 
how decidedly the public tide began to set 
in his favor. Points that heretofore had ap- 
peared dark or dubious in his character or 
his origin, now became so clear as to require 
no further investigation. His society was 
courted, cards and notes of invitation were 
showered upon him, together with small 
pink communications of a still more flatter- 


1? ° . » e ° 
ing import. How charitably we feel inclined 
| towards those who do not seem likely ever 


to require any favors at our hands. 

Such was the standing of ourhero when 
tidings reached Lima that a decisive battle 
was about to be fought between the candi- 
dates for the Presidency. This has been for 
years a favorite mode of determining a Pe- 
ruvian election. For instance, a President 
having once exhausted the patronage of the 
Government is pronounced to have reigned 


long enough. Then, without any, the slight- 


est regard to the unexpired term of his office, 
the influential men, ¢.¢., those out of power, 
begin mustering their ' strength for a new 
election. A party of montaferos is organ- 
ized, and the first mule-load of ingots that 
happens to venture out of the mining dis- 


'trict without sufficient escort, is pounced 
the clouds, he stopped unheralded at the | 


upon and made the basis of a revolutionary 
exchequer. An army is then raised, and the 
election carried nem. con., unless the incum- 
bent or some other candidate can manage 
to strip a church of its ornamental god and 
silver, or in some other manner provide 
wherewith to feed his troops. Should the 
latter prove the case, a battle ensues; with- 
out much bloodshed, however, except when, 
as sometimes happens, the rancheras or filles 
du regiment who follow either camp elect to 
take a part in the affray; and then many 
a scratched face and nasal hemorrhage tes 
tifies the valor of those fierce Amazons. 
Wher Saint Clair heard that a battle was 
about to be fought, he ordered his servant 
to saddle his charger, a splendid animal of 
the Chili breed, whose curvets alone had 
made our hero the envy of many beholders. 
Soon as Saint Clair reached a point that 
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commanded a view of the battle-ground, he 
examined long and critically the position of 
the two armies, hesitated awhile as to his | 
course, and at last, like one who has solved | 
a problem or taken a satisfactory determina- 
tion, rode deliberately to the tent of Gene- 
ral G , who was taking his siesta while 
his wife reviewed the troops. 

Our hero offered his services as a volun- 
teer, spread forth certain credentials, was at- 
tached to the staff of Mrs. G , and man- 
aged to secure the good opinion of that 
warlike lady, who thenceforth availed her- 
self of his services on every occasion. At 
the fiercest period of the conflict, and while 
the event appeared yet doubtful, he sug- 
gested a movement by which the enemy’s 
position might be turned, and leading a 
small part of the reserve to the charge, suc- 
ceeded in routing the foe.* The lady was 





* Our account of a Peruvian battle may appear 
fabulously improbable to such of our readers as 
have little knowledge of the “ way such things are 
done” among our South American brethren. We 
would refer the incredulous, passim, to nearly | 
every account which travellers aes vouchsafed us | 
in late years, They will find our views much | 
more than endorsed in that charming work of | 
Madame Flora Tristan on Peru,—a book which 
ought long ago to have been made accessible to | 
the English public. That talented authoress gives | 
a laughable relation of a great battle fought near | 
Arequipa by two competitors for the Presidency, | 
of which she was nearly an eye-witness. One 
of her relatives was an officer in one of the con- 
tending armies; and as she lived within a short | 
distance of the battle-field, she had ample oppor- | 
tunities of learning the truth. It would seem that 
on this occasion the rancheras took a heroic part 
in the combat, and that the officers of the victo- 
rious army had to travel some forty or fifty miles 
in pursuit of their general, who had run away at 
the commencement of the conflict. They found 
the conqueror abjectly hid away in an inglorious 
retreat. The history of the Roman Emperors 
alone furnishes a parallel for that ludicrous inci- 
dent. The chronicles of nearly every nation on 
the globe present instances of soldiers betaking 
themselves to flight with little or no cause, par- 
ticularly when they felt no interest in the issue of 
the combat, or when they doubted the capacity of 
their leaders, both which considerations operate 
generally to damp the ardor of the Peruvian 
ranks, especially in times of civil war. But it is 
generally observed, that officers at least, through 
motives of pride, contrive to make a decent show 
of personal bravery. Nevertheless there is many a 
“day of spurs” in the experience even of the 
bravest nations of the world, to which we might 
point as a “pendant” to the most ridiculous cari- 
cature of an engagement which our imagination 
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could possibly draw. In the absence of mytholo- 
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not ungrateful. After the contest, she of- 
fered him a command in the army or navy, 
the deed of a silver mine subject to a British 
mortgage, or finally any thing that he might 
demand. Saint Clair most wisely declined 
those tempting offers, and protested that 
his only ambition was to be accounted her 
Excellency’s most humble servant. By this 
moderation he won for himself the golden 
opinions of a host of applicants who dreaded 
him as a competitor. Only, when Congress 
met, he petitioned for and readily obtained 
a charter of privilege and further facilities 
for the navigation by steam of the coast of 
Peru. 

There were not lacking those who, even 
while our hero’s reputation stood at its zenith 
point, ventured to assert that the steamers 
would never exist except in the charter of 
Congress, and that the author of the scheme 
was, to say the best of him, a needy pro- 
jector, whose only aim was to hypothecate 
his enterprise and leave the country. For, 





gical faith, it is somewhat difficult to account for 
the strange panic terrors which occasionally seize 
upon large bodies of men, and hurry them along 
in_heedless flight, reckless of shame, officers and 
men following each other ut pecus pecudi. 

It may not be altogether flattering to our na- 
tional vanity, but it is nevertheless true, that seve- 
ral events in our own history might with propriety 
be set forth as appropriate companion pieces of 
the most inglorious of Peruvian or Mexican ha- 


| zahas, To say nothing of others, alaughable feat of 


arms was performed during the last war with 
Great Britain, which is too good to be told in 
= prose. We have made an epic of it, and 
eg leave to lay it before our readers. It isevery 
tittle true. Many of the principal actors in the 
farce are still living and can testify. Besides, it 
is not altogether unrecked of by that grave mat- 
ron, History. 


THE BATTLE OF SACKETT’S HARBOR. 


A DOWNRIGHT EPIC. 


CANTO FIRST. 
ian wetted Muse of Epic chaunt, sore veteran of the 
Skies, 

From thy well-earned half-pay repose, retreated Muse, 

arise: 

[Oh, no! hold—this will never do. Our vivacious 
friend is a most note-worthy contributor; but 
this is unreasonable to take, when we give him 
of our space so much more than an inch, an ell 
to foist upon us an epic! It is so well done,» 
however, that when we get safely through his 
story, if the symptoms of our readers are fa- 
vorable, we will administer it to them.— £d.] 
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after all, what was he but an estrangero, a 
foreigner ? 


after the cry of mad dog has been raised 
against him, as that a foreigner should ex- 
pect to rise to public eminence in any of the 
Spanish Republics without exciting envy 
and prejudice. The narrow and bigoted 
policy of the Council of the Indies has sur- 
vived the sway of Spain over her colonies. 
Under the mask of patriotism, every obstacle 
is thrown in the way of the permanent es- 
tablishment of foreigners, and then a com- 


As well might an individual of 
the canine race hope to escape his doom | 


Dota Paula ; or, 





May, 
sufficient to prevent’ their permanent settle. 
ment. Appetite for the plunder which the 
property of thriving foreigners offers, has 
excited many a revolution, supplied many a 
pretender with the means of fomenting civil 
war. ‘True, the State is ultimately mulcted 
in heavy damages; but prevision is no 
characteristic of the statesmen of those 
climes. Besides, they trust to “the law’s 
delay.” They have not sufficient confidence 
in their tenure of power to expect that the 
same administration which has committed a 
wrong will have to atone. Meanwhile for- 


plaint is inconsistently set up that the latter | | eign “capital seeks other channels, local 


only seek those shores to enrich themselves, | 


and quickly depart with their gains; as if | back for a quarter of a century. 


it were likely that a stranger should form | 
any attachment for a soil ‘where the very | 
qualification which he lacks, that of being | 
a hijo del pais,is made the condition of pre- | 
ferment. It is the boast of our country to 
have pursued a far different course ;. and | 
much of its growth and prosperity may be | 
attributed to that sole cause. 

The Spanish tongue is spoken in the 
largest, richest, and fairest part of the Con- 
tinents of America. And co-extensively with 
that language, anarchy, misrule, political 
degradation, and insignificance, together 


with the characteristic hatred of foreigners, 


may be said to prevail. If the latter are 
not always legislated out of the country, it 
is because the popular prejudice is deemed 





trade languishes, and the country is thrown 
So much 
| for the jealousy of foreigners in young em- 
pires. 

In spite of all his disadvantages, our hero, 
by dint of firmness and address. supported 
as he was by high and powerful patronage, 
and singularly familiar besides with the idiom 
| and the usages of Peru, succeeded in weary- 
ing down his opponents, and of surviving 
the odious appellation of new man and es- 
trangero ; in good sooth, he commanded at 
last as much influence and respect as any 
foreigner ever obtained in that distracte ad 
region. At the presidential palace he was 
always a welcome visitor, so much so indeed, 
that it was rumored that the favor shown 
him by the still beautiful Sefora G 
did not spring from gratitude alone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEREIN OUR HERO TURNS EAVES-DROPPER. 


Sucu was the enviable station which Saint |! laundress, a Samba who laughed in his face, 
Clair had achieved in the polished city of| when, in choice Castilian phrase, he asked 
Lima at the time when our story opens. The | leave to raise her manto. 


reader will remember that we left him ac- 


Poor Saint Clair! for the first time per- 


eusing his destiny in a fit of rage for that he | | haps i in the course of his wild career, he had 


had, by his own fault, lost all trace of his | 
unknown beauty. There would be no end | 
of recounting the follies which he committed | 
on that memorable night. He strode through 
the plaza, elbowing every body and critically 
examining each saya y manto. He entered 
uninvited several dwellings, rang his heavy 
silver spurs upon the sacred marble of the 
cathedral, followed several figures clad in 





followed an instinct not purely selfish : he 
had so far yielded to considerations of deli- 
cacy as to obey the gentle injunction of her 
who knelt by his side on the plaza; and by 
so doing he had lost every trace of her. He 
had followed a generous impulse, and the 
impulse had misled him. 

At last, weary with his vain exertions, 
and half ashamed of having permitted his 


black, addressed a few, discovered on one disappointment to work so ‘much upon his 
oceasion an old woman, on another his! feelings, he bethought himself of rejoining 
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his companions, whose good opinion he felt 
interested in preserving. He had now been 
wandering about the city for several hours 
without taking his bearings. He remembered 
however having crossed Rollo’s bridge, and 
therefore he knew that he w:s in the suburb 
of San Lazaro. For a wonder the sky was 
that night almost without a cloud, and he 


could see the Southern Cross blazing in the | 
firmament nearly overhead. Guided by that 


direction as we, in a different hemisphere, 
might be by consulting the North Star, he 
sought to retrace his footsteps. A few min- 
utes led him to the Alameda, a beautiful 


but deserted promenade on the banks of the | 


Rimac. 


Here he paused, and muffling himself with | 
his fine lama poncho, sat down upon a stone | 


bench. His object seemed to be not so much 
to rest and collect his excited spirits, as to 
accomplish some fixed purpose, if one might 
judge from his occasional marks of impa- 
tience and frequent consulting of his watch. 
He had not been there long when the sound 
of voices in earnest conversation caught his 
quick ear. His conscience was not over- 
burdened with scruples; he was not one to 
hesitate to play the part of a listener, pro- 
vided he could do so without compromising 
his outward and apparent dignity. Besides, 
on this occasion, he was evidently waiting for 
some one or some thing, and was probably 
delighted to find an occupation of any kind 
as a substitute for patience. The sounds 
appeared to proceed from the bed of the 
river, a shallow mountain torrent which at 
this particular spot breaks into many sepa- 
rate streams, divided by small knolls of land, 
covered generally with rank tropical vegeta- 


tion. Cautiously Saint Clair crept down to | 


the sandy beach below ; silently he advanced, 
masking his progress as best he could, and 
at last gained a position where, concealed by 
a group of banana trees, he could see the 
speakers and overhear their conversation. 


Standing on a small island in the middle | 


of the stream were two persons distinctly visi- 
ble in the full moonlight. One wore a cleri- 
cal habit; the other was a short, ill-made 
youth, dressed with affected care. After re- 
comnoitring, our hero muttered to himself: 
“Why, that is nothing but Ramon Casau- 
ran, the greatest fop and ugliest monkey in 
Lima. But who is the priest? I thought 
I knew all the Dominicans in this town.” 
The person first described in our hero’s 
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soliloquy was also the first whose voice be- 
came audible to the concealed listener. In 
a somewhat shrill yet mincing and affected 
tone, he spoke : 

“Would it please you, Padre Francisco, 
to inform me wherefore you chose to appoint 
this dreadfully damp place for our rendez- 
‘vous? It would have afforded me much 
more satisfaction to meet with your rever- 
ence at-the house of some of your fair peni- 
| tents.” 

“T had especial cause,” answered the other; 
“but of this by-and-by; meanwhile I have 
something of much consequence to impart.” 

“Speak on,” answered the youth, playing 
_ with his riding whip and bowing half disre- 
spectfully ; “speak on, Father.” 

“You must know that your beautiful cou- 
sin, Dofia Paula, has escaped from our 
hands.” 

“Escaped! with whom?” eagerly cried 
the youth. 

Saint Clair fancied that the tone in which 
this question was spoken was expressive of 
bitter jealousy and disappointed love. The 
priest replied : 

“TI do not exactly mean that she has left 
the sacred walls of Santa Maria de Trujillo 
for ever. You know, my son, that her novi- 
tiate is soon to expire. She insisted previous 
to taking the veil that she should be per- 
mitted to see her father. She threatened if 
refused to decline before the whole assembled 
church. Such a scandal could not be permit- 
ted. Therefore, after consulting with me, our 
Lady Abbess consented to her going to Lima, 
Don Antonio de Silva not being, as you 
know, in a condition to repair to Trujillo.” 

Don Ramon had listened with great inter- 
est to this account. For a moment he seemed 
lost in his reflections; at last he addressed 
the priest: 
| “Tcannot see,” he remarked, “what great 





| harm there is in all this.” 
| “Indeed!” sneeringly said the Padre, 


“T see only this: Don Antonio de Silva is 
very old. He is very fond of his only daugh- 
ter. If she sees him, she will prevail upon 
him in all probability to permit her to leave 
the convent on the ground of imperfect vo- 
cation. In that case, one Don Ramon Ca- 
sauran, now heir presumptive to a splendid 
estate, would find himself: 

“ Fortunately,” interrupted the young man 
with something like irony in his tone, “ most 
fortunately, it happens that my interest in 
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this matter is identical with that of our Holy 
Mother the Church. If Don Ramon loses 
his inheritance, the convent of Santa Maria 
will lose a rich dowry, and a certain bond of 
Don Ramon to Padre Francisco de la Mota 
will be void for want of performance of the 
condition precedent. Nevertheless, I am 
ready and willing to second any efforts you 
may deem necessary to remedy the evil.” 

It would seem that there was much force 
in these remarks, for the priest lowered his 
head and answered nothing. It would seem 
also that Don Ramon was conscious of hav- 
ing disposed of the subject, for with an air 
of bantering raillery he again addressed his 
clerical listener : 

“You have not yet informed me, Padre 
Francisco, wherefore you appointed this very 
disagreeable place for our meeting.” 

“As to that,” answered the Padre, “ you 
need but wait half an hour to learn, through 
your own eyes, the reason of my selecting 
this spect. You know that the Government 
has lately been defrauded to an alarming 
extent by the secret exportation of silver and 
gold. Heavy rewards have been offered ; 
parties of serenos have been stationed to 
watch every avenue that leads to the sea- 
board. Nevertheless the nefarious trade is 
so well organized, that no clue has yet been 
obtained. Yesterday a Sambo revealed to 
me that mule-loads of silver-bars were sent 
down from a secret dépdt with which he 
was not acquainted, and that the bed of the 
Rimac had been chosen as the only road 
that was neither suspected nor guarded, prob- 
ably because it seemed impossible {to travel 
over it. To-night a convoy is to pass this 
way. Do you understand now, Sefior Don 
Ramon ?” 

It would appear that Saint Clair had be- 
come highly interested in the latter part of 
this discourse. With what motive we will 
leave the reader to guess, he drew from his 
pocket a double-barrelled pistol, and taking 
deliberate aim, fired directly over the heads 
of the speakers. Astounded at the report, 
they betook themselves to flight. Don Ra- 
mon Casauran, under-sized and ill-formed as 
he was, distinguished himself by the rapidity 
of his motions. Leaping from island to island 
across the river, he was soon out of sight. But 


Dona Paula ; or, 
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the priest, entangled in his long robe and 
closely pursued by our hero, stumbled and 
fell into a narrow arm of the river. Before 
he could recover himself Saint Clair’s nervous 
grasp was upon him. 

“ Misericordia!” screamed the affrighted 
Padre. ‘ 

“Silence !” whispered his pursuer. “ An- 
swer me cne question, and answer truly, or 
thy lifeless body will float down yonder 
rapids. Who was the Sambo that told thee 
of the Rimac’s mysteries ?” 

“El Chato Encarnacion,” answered he. 

“Well, go thy ways,” scornfully rejoined 
our hero, partly releasing his hold; “but 
first tell me thy name.” 

“Francisco de la Mota,” stammered the 
priest, in that convincing tone which terror 
supplies. 

Padre Francisco was too much terrified 
not to avail himself quickly of the permis- 
sion. Saint Clair, left alone, turned his steps 
up the stream. After he had progressed 
about half a mile in his difficult march, he 
stopped and searched the dark gorge of the 
Rimac with an anxious and piercing glance. 
Presently he saw a blue light flash for an 
instant and disappear. He repaired to the 
spot. Three or four mules with muffled hoofs 
were treading the dangerous defile, led or 
guarded by twice that number of men. The 
utmost silence prevailed. A peculiar whistle 
irom Saint Clair brought the whole party to 
a halt. One of the mule-drivers advanced 
towards him. 

“ Where is El Chato?” inquired our hero. 

“At Lima, sefior, waiting for us,” was 
the response. 

“ He is waiting there to betray you,” said 
Saint Clair, with ominous calmness. “The 
wretch has informed. Retrace your steps, 
and take the road to Miraflores. As to En- 
earnacion, let him be dealt with according to 
custom.” 

These few hurried orders being given, our 
hero made the best of his way to the bank 
of the river. Thence through the magnifi- 
cent solitude of the Alameda, and the bust- 
ling suburb of San Lazaro, he gained the 
far-famed bridge of Rollo, and without any 
further adventure found himself at the portal 


| where he had left his party. 
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CHAPTER V. 


BEING A BRIEF ACCOUNT‘ OF SOME MYSTERIES OF LIMA. 


Oui! Vor n’est qu’une chimére!—Rosert Le DiaBie. 
Le hazard ce seul dieu qu’adorat son audace.—LamaRTINE, 


Our hero’s friends were no longer under 
the portal ; but he knew where to find them. 
He proceeded at once to a certain well- 
known establishment, the true name of 
which any pilgrim to that holy land of plea- 
sure will at once suggest with a smile ex- 


ressive of many and varied recollections, | 
although we elect to call it by the title of | 


Bala de Plata. A flight of stairs and a 
long narrow passage led Saint Clair to a large 
room, where a numerous assemblage stood 
or sat on one side of a green table, whilst, 
on its other side, a banker and a dealer ex- 
pounded the oracles of Fate to such appli- 
cants as laid their offerings at the deity’s 
shrine, viz., four pieces of thin pasteboard 


painted with curious Spanish figures, the | 


very counterpart, we believe, of those im- 
ported into France to amuse the helpless 
lunacy of Charles VI. To be explicit, they 
were playing monté, or rather, one of the 
varieties of monté ; for this name seems to 
apply to all the national modes of gambling 
in Spanish countries. 
never witnessed any game of chance in any 
American region where the Castilian tongue 
prevailed, that was not called monté, except- 
ing perhaps some lately imported French 
improvement in the science of play. We 
would ask etymologists to give us the history 
of that word, and inform us through what 
chain of remote analogies it might perhaps 
trace its origin to the famous papal institu- 
tions by which the Court of Rome sought, 
in by-gone days, to replenish the ecclesiasti- 
cal exchequer. We mean the luoghi di 
monté, prolific parents, they say, of many a 
geting establishment on a larger scale. 

hy not sponsors also of those humbler 
stock-exchanges, the monté-banks? The 
room which Saint Clair now entered pre- 
sented a lively appearance. Several tables, 
groaning with the weight of choice liquors 
and all the delicacies of the season, seemed 
spread as if on purpose to console the un- 
fortunate gambler, or to nerve him to fur- 
ther attempts. Well-dressed females flitted 
about the room, addressing to each one in 
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turn a word of flattery or encouragement, 
whilst.the convenient saya y manto served 
to disguise many an aristocratic votary of 
the attractive deity, Fortune, whose _per- 
nicious altars nowhere perhaps are so numer- 





At least, we have | 


ous or so well attended as in cities like Lima, 
where that worship is prohibited by law. 

Saint Clair recognized there all the indi- 
_viduals with whom he had been conversing 
| under the portal, when the occurrence we 
_have related called him away so suddenly. 
The weather-beaten old lieutenant, whose 
pay supported a family at home, was there 

with the rest; but he did not play; he 
| never indulged in luxuries requiring an in- 
| vestment ; he stood by a side table, cram- 
ming his capacious stomach with the gra- 
tuitous viands ready spread before him. 
He was enjoying a good supper on the 
strength of his having entered the room 
with others who played. The young noble- 
man, on the contrary, sat directly opposite 
to the banker, with one elbow upon the green 
cloth, while his other hand was actively en- 
gaged in piling up his winnings, or dispos- 
ing his stakes in some of the various ways, 
which, though incomprehensible to the new 
beginner, are full of meaning for the ex- 
perienced gambler. The young man was 
visibly quite excited ; his quizzing-glass hung 
useless upon his bosom. He was not at all 
short-sighted now. 

Behind him stood the American midship- 
man. We know him as yet only by his 
nickname of Crocket, which, being as good 
an appellation as any other, we will still 
continue to apply to him. The young man 
appeared somewhat disappointed. His ex- 
pressive physiognomy had settled into some- 
thing like a pout. Still he watched the 
game, with his hands in his pockets, evi- 
dently finding nothing there. 

Towards the latter our hero directed his 
steps, after surveying the anxious faces 
around him with feelings that the cynic smile 
upon his lip sufficiently explained. 

“You have been losing?” said he, in his 
blandest tone. 
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“Only my month’s pay,” answered Crock- 
et, striving to appear indifferent, though, 
in spite of his efforts, his manner betrayed 
vexation. 

“Do you feel disposed to make another 
attempt ?” 

“No; I’m not in luck to-night. Besides, 
I don’t know where to find the purser just 
now.” 

“ Well, my young friend, suffer me to be 
your purser for a short time. Stake this 
ounce on that king.” 

The young midshipman acted as he was 
directed, and to his amazement, by following 
the instructions of his friend, he found him- 
self a winner to a corisiderable amount. He 
followed his Mentor to a side table, and 
after returning to him the loan he had 
volunteered— 

“Saint Clair,” said he, “you must be a 
witch.” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow; I am only 
a man of the world. The main difference 
between us is, that I have bought experience, 
and that you are now paying for the first 
lessons of your apprenticeship.” 

“ Nevertheless,” answered the youth, some- 
what nettled, “I have to thank you for your 
loan and your advice.” 

“T am glad you like my advice, as I have 
determined to give you some more. My 
friend,”—here his voice and manner became 
indescribably impressive,—“ my dear friend, 
never play.” 

“Thank you; you are very moral to- 
night.” The young man spoke these words 
in a tone which he attempted to make ban- 
tering, but which testified that the remark 
of our hero had produced an effect. The 
careless young sailor would have accepted, 
without wincing, a whole broadside of ar- 
guments to the same effect from his captain, 
or any person whose duty it might be to 
guide and admonish. But here was a man 
of the world, a notorious gambler, a dash- 
ing character, a votary of pleasure and dis- 
sipation; was it he, now turned lecturer, who 
would warn a friend from the path he him- 
self had followed so long, and if report be- 
lied him not, so successfully? A remon- 
strance from such a source was well calcu- 
lated to attract attention; there was, there- 
fore, much bewildered astonishment in the 
young man’s tone, as, looking up to his 
friend, he said, “You are very moral to- 
night.” 


Dotia Paula ; or, 





May, 


“Tam not any more so to-night than at 
any other time,” quietly answered Saint Clair, 
“T heve another reason, a worldly reason, 
for thus advising you: a very young man 
ought never to play; young men furnish 
the odds in favor of the bank ; they are in- 
variably dupes and victims, until, at their 
own expense, they sometimes learn to vie- 
timize others. My friend, | would wish you 
to be neither victim nor victimizer—play no 
more |” 

“Why,” replied the youth, reddening as 
he spoke, “do you think that they cheat ?” 

“T will not pretend to say whether they 
do or not. For my own part, I always play 
as if I knew they did. That is the secret 
of your success to-night. Your stakes were 
small, and always on a neglected card; it 
was the banker’s interest that you should 
win every time ; yet I dare say that it was all 
the result of chance alone. Shall we try 3 
glass of Italia punch ?” ; 

These last words, added evidently for the 
purpose of shifting the conversation, were 
uttered in no very loud tone; and yet, such 
are the sympathetic affinities which a ruling 
passion supplies, the gray-headed lieuten- 
ant, who was passing at a short distance, 
caught the words at once. 

“Italia punch,” cried he, as he came up; 
“certainly ; when mixed ship-shape, Italia 
punch makes capital grog.” 

We will here cheerfully endorse the state- 
ment of the experienced veteran. We be- 
lieve that some publicans of the first class in 
New-York parade, in their lists of potable 
exotics, the tempting announcement of Italia 
punch. But we deny that the thing itself, 
in its genuine perfection, ever was accessible 
to a New-York public. Let but the right 
kind of Italia punch be once brewed for the 
discriminating connoisseurs of Manhattan, 
and cognac will fall in the market; the 
three great whiskeys will be at a discount. 

It would seem that the Italia punch in 
question was really “ship-shape,” to judge 
from the large quantities which our friend 
the lieutenant imbibed ; and it would seem, 
moreover, that its effluvium excited a sort of 
magnetic attraction, for the same group 
which we introduced to the reader at the 
opening of this story was soon gathered 
around the smoking concoction. Glass after 
glass was drained; healths were proposed, 
and witticisms were perpetrated. These we 
spare our readers, because, all the world 
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over, young men in their cups generally act 
precisely in the same manner. 

“T have the morning watch to keep,” re- 
marked the young nobleman ; “I must start 
at once for Callao.” 

“Say the word, ship-mate, and we'll get 
under weigh,” hiceoughed the gray-headed 
veteran. 

“Surely, gentlemen,” interposed Saint 
Clair, “ you donot dream of riding to Callao 
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at this hour of the night. Crocket, were you 
going to join these gentlemen ¢” 

“The youngster need not go on our ac- 
count,” remarked his lordship. “ We are | 
going though.” 

“You expose your lives wilfully,” an- | 
swered Saint Clair, who really appeared anx- | 
jous. “Let me entreat you to stay over) 
night.” 

“ What is it that alarms you ?” inquired | 
the youthful midshipman. “For my part, | 
[had rather meet the robbers than other- | 
wise.” | 
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“So had we,” rejoined the titled officer. 

“Meet them and board them,” added his 
technical friend. 

At this moment a young man entered the 
room, and beckoned Saint Clair aside. 

“Ts it done?” eagerly inquired the latter. 

“Tt is,” said the stranger ; “I come to ask 
your further orders.” 

After a moment's reflection, Saint Clair 
answered in a whisper : 

“Let him be placed where Padre Fran- 
cisco de la Mota will be sure to see him in 
the early morning.” 

Our hero’s friends, heated with punch and 
the excitement of their projected night-er- 
rantry, paid no attention to this eparte, and 
left the room without taking leave of him. 
The three officers were soon in the saddle, 
and galloping towards Callao. 

They had proceeded but a short distance 
when a well-mounted horseman overtook 


them. It was no other than our hero him- 
self. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WHEREIN AN OFFICER OF THE BRITISH NAVY GETS HIS NOSE PULLED WITHOUT HAVING 
OCCASION TO RESENT IT. 


Sart Ciarr, mounted upon his fiery 
Chilian horse, presented a perfect type of 


the Peruvian caballero. He had adopted 
the costume and gear of the country in all 
particulars, wisely judging that fashion 
should not be arbitrarily uniform, but bend 
according to the exigencies of the climate, 
and that the judgment and experience of 
the natives qualified them to decree what 
style of dress was best adapted to the local 
requirements. In pursuance of these prin- 
ciples, he wore on the present occasion a 
broad-brimmed slouched hat which aimost 
concealed his features, a large poncho made 
of the choice wool of the dama, and dyed 
red; of the same material were his capa- 
cious leggins, which buckled high above the 
knee. His saddle was of that clumsy but 
convenient make most in vogue in the coun- 
try ; his spurs and stirrups were of massive 
silver, while his holsters contained the iden- 
tical pistols which had shot Don Manuel. 
Thus accoutred and prepared, he was a 
most valuable acquisition for our little party, 





by whom he was greeted as enthusiastically 


as Wellington by his countrymen when he 
returned crowned with the accidental laurels 
of Waterloo. He found his friends in high 
spirits and prepared for any encounter. In- 
deed, such wonderful effects had the Italia 
punch produced that they seemed desirous 
of meeting an army of footpads. 

It is not our intention that they shall be 
disappointed. We wish to prepare the 
nerves of our fair readers for the event, and 
guard them from undue agitation. Indeed, 
at the date of our story it would have been 
deemed an occurrence of extraordinary char- 
acter, if a party, having announced publicly 
an intention of taking that dangerous jour- 
ney at night, had failed to meet with the 
montaneros, The road our party were fol- 
lowing was admirably calculated for ambus- 
cade and surprise. It was the decayed 
phantom of that magnificent avenue laid 
out without regard to cost by the wealth 
successors of Pizarro. For several miles it 
is bordered by double rows of beautiful shade 
trees. The traveller might ponder long to 
find a suitable excuse for such a display of 
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umbrage in a land where the sun is seldom 
seen. He might conclude at last that these 
trees were planted merely for the sake of or- 
nament, unless he were informed that they 
were laid out by a Viceroy of Peru whose 
name was Don Antonio O'Higgins, an Lrish- 
man. 

On either hand for a considerable dis-| 
tance from Lima this beautiful thoroughfare 
is bounded by regular walls which inclose 
orchards and gardens. But as our travel- 
lers proceeded, the road and the country 
around assumed a desolate appearance. Of) 
the walls and trees that once stood there, | 
nothing was left but suspicious thickets and | 
heaps of rubbish, which furnished the rob- | 
bers with convenient hiding places. At, 
intervals, thin streams of water crossed the | 
road; scanty vestiges of a vast and compre- | 
hensive system of artificial irrigation, by | 
meaus of which the Incas had succeeded in | 
making the now desolate plain of Lima one | 
of the most productive spots upon the earth. 
The barbarian neglect of their European | 
successors has suffered this prodigious monv- | 
ment of scientific enterprise to become al-| 
most useless; but in spite of Time and. 
Gothic recklessness, such was the Cyclopean | 
character of those works, that enough re-| 
mains to excite the wonder of travellers. | 
And even at this day, it would require but | 
little outlay to make the rich valley of Lima 
sinile again in loveliness, by restoring those | 
structures which would compare favorably | 
with any architectural triumph of Man, 
against Nature. Our travellers had many | 
proofs of this fact before their eyes. Wher- | 
ever these ill-fed gullies supplied the mois- 
ture which the dry though rich soil of that 
voleanie country unfortunately lacks, you 
could trace their course through the barren 
plain in long lines of strong, healthy ver- 
dure, showing what labor and care might 
accomplish for a country which now imports 
its breadstuffs. Altogether it was as dreary 
a path as the imagination can conceive. By 
the imperfect light of the moon, not a build- 
ing was in sight, nor was it possible to dis- 
cern the faintest trace of cultivation. The 
little party had progressed heedlessly, and 
conversing in a loud tone, some five or six 
miles of their journey, when they came to a 
spot admirably calculated for the highway- 
man’s ambush. They had just crossed a 
marshy ground, formed by the decay of one 








of thcse channels which were dug in former 
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days to distribute the waters of the Rimac 
through the plain, and they entered a sec. 
tion of the road where the deep sand com- 
pelled them to walk their horses; so that 
their retreat and their advance would, in 
case of need, prove equally difficult. On 


| either side large heaps of fallen adobes from 


the ruined walls, and clusters of low bushes, 
threw dark heavy shades in the moonlight; 
while at the right, and in the direction where 
the noisy Rimac’s voice might occasionally 


be heard whenever the trade-wind lulled 


for an instant, the ground was covered with 
high, tangled vegetation, where a giant 
variety of the fern species prevailed, and 
which presented great facilities for a masked 
advance and a retreat. 

Saint Clair requested his friends to come 
to a halt, and addressed them in a low 
voice : 

“We shall be attacked in the neighbor- 
hood of this place, or not at all. Let us be 
ready. Look to your pistols. See that 
your girths are tight, and make as little noise 
as possible.” 

The fumes of Italia punch had now so far 
evaporated as to allow a glimmering of rea- 
son to find its way into the minds of those 
Saint Clair was addressing ; therefore, with- 
out answering a word, but simply obeying 
through that instinct which teaches men to 
follow in the hour of need those who are 
willing and able to lead, they acted as he 
had directed, and the whole party advanced 
for a short distance in serried order, when 
Saint Clair, who was a little in advance, 
cried out to his comrades to halt. 

Again they obeyed, although they could 
perceive no cause for the command, and our 
hero rode ahead alone. He had _ hardly 
proceeded a few yards, when suddenly each 
bush and fallen wali, each stone and thicket, 
revealed a human form, and weapons of dif 
ferent kinds glittered in the moonlight. 

“ Alta!” cried a loud clear voice, and our 
hero checked his uneasy steed. 

The party in the rear now observed his 
motions with the utmost anxiety, prepared 
to offer a stout resistance. Each held a pis- 
tol in his right hand, his sword made fast to 
his wrist by the sword-knot, while they se- 
cured themselves in their saddles, expecting 
the command to charge to come from their 
self-instituted leader. 

Meanwhile they saw Saint Clair coolly 
rein in his fiery charger, and stand there for 
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a few instants, a fair mark for many levelled 
weapons which they saw peering from every 
hiding spot around him. Presently a man 
on foot approached him, exchanged a few 
words with him, and suddenly took off his 
sombrero and began listening in a most re- 
spectful attitude. Saint Clair, on the other 
hand, maintained a lofty port, and with his 
riding-whip pointed as he spoke to a certain 
cluster in the distance. In this direction 
the man disappeared, and after a few min- 
utes returned, accompanied by a personage 
on horseback. This individual approached 
our hero, and the two withdrew together to a 
short distance, conversing earnestly the while. 

It was not long before the stranger issued 
a command in an unknown tongue, (the an- 


former hiding-places, and the road was silent 
and deserted as before. 

Saint Clair rode back to his party, and 
infurmed them that they now had the way 
clear before them. They were not slow in 
availing themselves of the privilege, and 
spurring their horses they galloped to- 
wards the ancient city of Callao, whose cireu- 
lar castles began to be visible in the distance. 
His friends were delighted with their 
good luck; the nobleman remarked that 
our hero was “a trump;” the gruff old 
lieutenant chuckled, and expressed an opin- 
ion that he had got “the weather-gage of 
that squadron.” Crocket simply observed 
that they had been fortunate. He did not 
praise the diplomacy exerted on the occa- 


sion; but although he said little, it was evident | 


that he thought a great deal, for he appeared 
to treat his former friend with something 
like suspicious reserve. After the first ex- 
plosion was over, they began to inquire into 
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This reply, despite its ironical tone, seemed 
to give general satisfaction. Persons in 
similar circumstances are not given to exer- 
cising their causality over much. The gruff 
lieutenant in particular appeared to be ex- 
ceedingly pleased. He chuckled over the 


‘trick all the way to Callao, commenting 


upon the event in his characteristic phrase- 
ology. 

“ Sailed under false colors, eh ?’”’—*“ Showed 
the wrong papers to the boarding officer ”— 
“Made believe the prize wasn’t worth the 


capture "—*“ Wonder if the foreigner will 


charge us salvage ?” 


Such, and many like 


expressions, which fell audibly from his lips 
_at intervals, showed conclusively how highly 
| he relished the stratagem. 

cient language of the Incas,) accompanied | 
by a loud shrill whistle, and suddenly level | 
weapons and armed men all disappeared | 
as if by magic, and shrunk back into their | 


Without further mishap they reached 
the city of Callao, where falling in with 
another party of belated revellers, they 


joined in the intellectual pursuit of putting 


_ the town “in stays,” as Jack would term it ; 
after which they bribed the guard-boat to 


j 
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} 


| 


of the latter part of the night. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


leave the young nobleman on board of his 
ship, admirably prepared, we fancy, to keep 
his morning watch. 

It is no part of our plan to follow the re- 
remainder of the party through the incidents 
We trust 
and believe that Saint Clair and his youth- 
ful friend retired like quiet and moral men 
to the nearest accessible bed, and there slept 
off the excitement of the night. But we 
feel interested in the fortunes of the aged 
lieutenant, and will follow in his wake unti’ 
we see him drop anchor. 

That experienced sailor no sooner founu 
that his convoy had parted company than 
he steered for the mole, probably in some 
vague anticipation of finding there a man-of- 
war's boat. After making “short tacks ” 
from one end of the street to the other, and 
“grounding ” several times—as he himself 


the immediate causes of the peaceful retreat | expressed it in his low grumbling soliloguy— 


of the banditti. 


“What did you say to them ?” inquired | 


the young British officer. 

“ Wha: traverse did you work ?” chimed 
in the gray-headed sea-dog. 

“ Simply this, gentlemen,” answered their 
deliverer; “1 informed them that you were 
officers in the British Navy coming from, 
not going to Lima; and from this cireum- 
stance, like men of sense, they inferred, it 
appears, that you could have nothing left 
about you that was worth taking.” 


| 





he “came to” at the head of the mole be- 
tween two enormous mounds of wheat that 
lay there without the needless protection of 
a roof. The necessity of storing grain, our 
readers will remark, is here obviated from 
the double fact that it hardly ever rains in 
this climate, and that there are no birds in 
the neighborhood that would feed upon the 
hoarded treasure. Here our weather-beaten 
friend “cast anchor,” as he himself qualified 
the action of dropping heavily upon the lee- 
ward side of one of those hills of wheat. 
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The accumulated grain, disturbed at its 
base, immediately obeyed the law of gravi- 
tation, and began to slide, until the belated 
wayfarer, who was already asleep, became 
entirely covered up. 

The sun rose afterwards, and the vigilant 
sentry who guarded the head of the mole, 
perceiving something of a red color pro- 
truding from the side of one of the conical 
heaps ‘of wheat under his charge, began to 
poke it with the end of his bayonet. The 
thing having manifested some signs of un- 
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easy vitality under this harsh process, the 
soldier approached to survey it more closely, 
He seized the object of his curiosity between 
his thumb and index, and pulled it with all 
his might; when, lo! there arose from the 
avalanche of grain, first the head, then the 
body, and next the limbs of a human form, 
following its nose, which was still held by 
the astonished Peruvian sentry. 

And thus it oceurred that an officer in 
the British Navy got his nose pulled without 
haying occasion to resent it. 


CHAPTER VIL 


WHEREIN OUR HERO IS PILOTED TO SOME PURPOSE BY A FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


We have expressed a hope that Crocket 
and the indefatigable hero of these pages 
had, after a night so full of adventures, 
sought the repose which they needed so 
much. But it would seem that, at least as 
regards the latter, this hope was rather more 
charitable than well founded. However this 


may be, the same, gray dawn that witnessed 
the outrage perpetrated upon the proboscis 


of an officer in H. B. Ms Navy, saw Saint 

Aair approaching the walls of Lima. 

Ifis countenance, habitually pale, did not 
seem in the least altered from his exertions 
of the previous night; and attired as he was 
in the picturesque riding-dress of the coun- 
try, he presented on his gay charger his 
usual dashing appearance. 


Yet to judge from the indolent habits of 


the fair inhabitants of that luxurious city, 
there seemed but little likelihood of his ex- 


citing any admiration at that early hour of 


the morning, save, perhaps, in the unsophisti- 
cated bosoms of sambas and market women. 

He now entered the gate and began wend- 
ing his way through those deserted streets 
where scarcely a human bei ‘ing was in sight, 
save here and there a straggling serero, 
weary with watching over the safety of the 
slumbering city ; or a peasant woman bestrid- 
ing a grave- -looking donkey, half sinking 
under the accumulated weight of the Ama- 
zon and her stock in trade of vegetables and 
poultry; or else the matutinal convict-gang, 
guarded by an armed inspector, and sweep- 
ing the dust of the streets into heaps in 
readiness for a cart which followed, dragged 
by other convicts. 











This was no hour for pleasure or prome- 
nade—no hour even for adventure—no hour 
for sauntering idly about the streets, pausing 
at every grated window behind whose bars 
a female titter is heard; for the purpose of 
reguardar la reja, (looking at the railing,) 
as the not unusual practice of peeping as 
a window is pleasantly called in Lima by a 
considerate use of the figure Metonymy. 
Neither was our hero abroad thus early on 
any similar errand. In truth he had ordered 
some stern business done, and he wished to 
see with the master’s eye that it had been 
well done. 

He now rode in the direction of the con- 
vent of San Domingo, one of the richest 
religious establishments in the country, 
whose lofty steeple towered above the low 
houses that line the streets through which 
he had yet to pass. This is one of those 
showy structures which, seen from the sea 
in connection with the white walls and ter- 
raced roofs of Lima, produce an effect rarely 
witnessed except upon the stage. 

When he reached the convent, he found 
a considerable crowd gathered round the 
entrance door. From the animated gestures 


of the by-standers, it was e: asy to perecive 
_ that something unusual had occurred. 


Our 
hero soon ascertained the particulars, and 
was rather surprised that an event by no 
means unprecedented, or even rare in the 
capital, should have excited so much com- 
motion. The body of a murdered man had 
just been discovered stretched across the 
main entrance of the Convent of San Do- 
mingo. 
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The body was that of a poor Indian, and 
of the by-standers by far the greater number 
were also Indians. Their countenances, ha- 
bitually morose and sullen, wore on this oc- 
casion an expression of vindictive fierceness. 


In general they preserved their characteris- | 


tic taciturnity, although as our hero rode up 


to the outer edge of the crowd, he overheard | 


some remarks in the sonorous Quichua, 


(the ancient language of the Incas,) expres- | 
sive of deep feeling and resentful indigna- | 


tion. 
The Indian population of Peru is widely 


different from that on our part of the conti- | 
It retains and cherishes recollections | 


nent. 
of an aboriginal civilization which the semi- 
Spanish substitute it now enjoys atones for 
but indifferently. When Pizarro invaded 
the dominions of the Incas, he found there 


a systematic and highly wrought order of | 
The Indian monarchs had wielded 


society. 
for ages their absolute sceptre in a manner 
so searching, yet beneficent, that the whole 


empire and its inhabitants were reduced to | 


a level with the most perfect and wonder- 
working machinery. Every act of private 
life, as well as every public contingency, was 
regulated by laws skilfully framed to confer 
the greatest possible comfort to the individ- 
ual, and at the same time to eradicate the last 
symptom of independence from the minds 
of the people. 


occupation, best suited for the climate and 
the local genius, was devised and enforced, not 
so much by penalties as by a strict yet 
patriarchal method, whose admirable opera- 
tion Fourier might have envied. The pro- 
duce of labor was so distributed that want 
or famine was impossible. Commerce there 
was none, for no currency existed. Labor, 
the Incas had discovered, was the sweetener 
of life, as well as a safety-valve for the bad 
passions which disorganize society; and there- 
fore they had contrived to accustom their 
subjects to constant but moderate labor, by 
means of what has been considered a source 
of discord and anarchy—agrarianism. 

In the mountainous districts where agri- 


culture was impossible, the native flocks of 


the country were tended by a pastoral popu- 
lation, or the precious metals were ex- 
tracted from the mines. From the remoter 
fastnesses, the wild tribes of the forest fur- 
nished warriors for the ever-active armies 
of the Incas; while on the coast range, and 


The whole country was | 
divided into districts, where some specific 


wherever the soil admitted of improvement, 
colossal structures for artificial irrigation, 
| whose remains are still the wonder of the 
| traveller, converted the dry land of Peru 
| into a beautiful garden. There, in the midst 
| of plenty and content, and provided with all 
| the conveniences and comforts which art can 
supply, their peaceful subjects realized the 
dreams of the Golden Age. The whole work- 
ing of the system gave a practical proof that, 
UNDER A DESPOTIC GOVERNMENT, the princi- 
ple of association can be applied to social 
life according to the schemes of sundry 
modern reformers. 
This distribution of labor produced, if 
‘indeed it was not suggested by, a corre- 
sponding difference in the character of the 
population. On the coast and on the lower 
mountains which approach it, in the midst 
of a rural or pastoral people, the Spaniards 
met with but little opposition ; while the 
warlike tribes that roamed in comparative 
freedom over the greater part of the Peru- 
vian territory, have never completely ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the white 
race. At times since the conquest, the in- 
vader’s power has penetrated certain interior 
districts, and cultivated considerable sections 
| under the cover of an armed force, or the 
still more efficient prote ction of the mild 
and persuasive propagandism of the Fran- 
ciscan monks. But the moment the soldiers 
were withdrawn, or the fierce and overbear- 
ing Benedictines took the place of their 
gentle predecessors, a sudden irruption of 
| Indians would overwhelm the growing set- 
_tlement, and leave a hideous ruin in its stead. 
| Thus the beautiful Montafia of Vitoc has 
been many times partiently redeemed from 
the wilderness, and suddenly restored to its 
primeval state. The barbarous system of 
| Repartimientos thinned the numbers of the 
| aborigines ; the still more rapacious Mita re- 
_ duced them to want ; but neither these nor the 
| mortification of defeat have ever completely 
| quelled the Indian spirit. Insurrections and 
| conspiracies without number have, within the 
last half century, fully attested this fact. The 
superior discipline of the whites invariably pre- 
 vailed over their half-naked antagonists. But 
the latter have recently made immense pro- 
igress. The long struggle for independence 
| between Peru and the mother country has 
| taught them the use of fire-arms and the secret 
of their previous defeats. | Their ‘mountains 
| abound in materials for gunpowder, and the 
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day may yet come when the descendants of 
the Incas will again rule over the land which 
Pizarro deluged with innocent blood. They 
preserve perseveringly such remnants of their 
ancient polity as yet remain amongst them. 
They venerate the reputed descendants of 
their former monarchs; they yield a ready 
obedience to officers whose authority rests 
only upon tradition and customs. They 
affect and cherish their old customs; their 
dances and their songs are all significant of 
a mournful regret for the past. And in their 
dress they prefer above all other colors their 
own blue badge of mourning. In fact, after 
three centuries of degradation and misery, 
the national sentiment of the Peruvian In- 
dians is nearly as strong as it was when 
Balboa first spurred his fierv charger into 
the waves of the Pacific. As yet they 
are content with nursing that sentiment in 
silence, their gloomy physiognomies alone 
expressing the habitual brooding and mel- 


ancholy recollections of the Helot; but an- | 


other Tapac Amaru may some day rise among 
them. 

Saint Clair noticed with some anxiety the 
dark and vindictive countenances of the In- 
dians assembled around the gate of San Do- 
mingo. By the side of those melancholy 


stoics, the gesticulating mulatto and chatter- | 


ing negress presented an obvious contrast. 
These expressed their feelings with a warmth 
of manner sometimes affecting, sometimes 
ludicrous. 

“ Pobre Encarnacion !” 
lorous voice. 

“Aquel Chato!” cried another queru- 
lously ; “ I always said he would come to that. 
He went out too much o’ nights. 
too many friends among the miners for his 
own good.” 

These and similar expressions were silenced 
by the approach of Padre Francisco, who, 
issuing from an inner door, began haranguing 
the multitude in a very authoritative tone, 
and with manifest disgust in his manner. 
He conciuded a brief speech with sundry 


cried one in a do- 
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summary orders in relation to the removal 
of the corpse, and suiting the action to 
his words, commenced belaboring the by- 
standers nearest to him, until he had pretty 
effectually cleared the entrance gate. 

This indecent haste compared unfavorably 
with the decorous demeanor of the specta- 
tors as they opened to make way for those 
who bore the corpse, and respectfully formed 
‘themselves to follow in the rear of the pro- 
| cession. Our hero marked the direction of 
|the melancholy march, and when it had 

disappeared in a cross street, concluded to 
| follow at a distance. 

| It stopped at the door of one of the most 
stately mansions in the capital. Saint Clair 
carefully marked the number. It is no part 
of our plan to explain his feelings at this 
particular juncture. None were visible in 
his outward appearance. Satisfied appa- 
‘, with his survey, he was about to re- 
trace his steps, when, chancing to look at 
the upper balcony, he caught a glance of a 
figure which engrossed all his attention. 

It was a beautiful female half concealed 
behind the gorgeous curtains, and gazing on 
the scene below with grief and horror viv- 
vidly depicted upon her expressive counte- 
nance. 

For several minutes our hero remained 
looking upon this beautiful apparition with 
eyes half dimmed by the conflict of various 
and overpowering emotions. She had not 
seen him yet, at least he thought so, nor 
did he wish that she should at this time. 
His conscious soul would have shrunk under 
the pure ray of her glance. Conquering his 
violent agitation by a strong effort of his 
vigorous will, he turned sadly away, mutter- 
ing to himself as he rode along: 

“ This, then, must be Dofia Paula—beau- 
tiful Paulita! Old Silva is very wealthy. 
That infernal priest—that profligate Casav- 
ran! I will thwart them yet. That this 
poor Indian should have been her father’s 
dependent—perhaps her own foster brother! 
There is a fate in this !” 





rei. ‘ 











The Convent and the World. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHEREIN THIS TRUTHFUL STORY WAXETH PATHETIC. 


No man is more free from this passion (sorrow) than I, who neither like it in myself nor admire it in others. 
Monr alone. 


* 


CHAPTER IX. 
A LOVE SCENE. 


Chi pud dir com’ egh é in picciol’ fuoco. 
(He little loves who can explain his love.)\—Petrarcn. 


CHAPTER X. 


WHEREIN IT IS SHOWN HOW DONA PAULA DE SILVA FOREGOES THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND 
THE DEVIL. 


* Thy days shall pass in peace 
*Mid counted beads and countless prayer, 
To bid the sins of others cease, 
Thyself without a crime or care.”—Byron— The Giaour. 











Dota Paula ; 


or, 


CHAPTER XI. 


WHEREIN 


THIS TRUE STORY COMES TO A DEAD HALT 


“Brevity is the soul of Wit.” 


WE trust, gentle reader, that the last 
three chapters have proved neither tedious 
nor wearisome to you. It was with a feel- 
ing of mournful regret that we struck out 
all but their titles. They were constructed 
after the most approved style of modern 
novels. They gradually unfolded the diffi- 
culties of our chief personages, and prepared 
you for the final catastrophe with a cireum- 
stance of dramatic effect which Dumas might 


have envied. Besides, they contained all the | 


wooing which our pages could boast; for 
our hero was a man of ,action as you have 


seen, and action was also a characteristic of 
our heroine, as you may or may not see | 


hereafter. Had the three condemned chap- | 
ters been left for your perusal, you would | 


have found how Dona Paula de Silva (the | 


very girl, as you have shrewdly 


guessed, 


whom our hero chased on the plaza and 
afterwards saw at a balcony one morning) 
vainly pleaded with her bigoted old father 


to be allowed to peril her soul among the 
breakers of the world; 


within the harbor of the Church 
purpose nearly failed him when the sweet 
creature fell crying at his feet; and how he 
was induced to smother his emotions by the 
artful manceuvring of his selfish kinsman 
Don Ramon and of Padre Franciseo—the 
very individuals, strange to say, whom Saint 


Clair overheard planning their damnable in- | 


trigues on the banks of the Rimae. 
You would have seen how the adventur- 


ous Sajnt Clair clambered one night to the 
love: how she strove to | 


bower of his ladye 
appear indignant, and only succeeded in ap- | 
pearing al: armed ; how he calmed her fears, 
and told his love; and how she half con- 
fessed her own, yet refused to fly because she 
dreaded her father’s anger, 


the most unforgiving. 


that night; but when the fatal hour had | 


come for the procession to begin its way to- | 


wards the convent of Santa Maria de Tru- 
jillo, where was situate the living tomb to 


how the aged dotard | 
insisted upon mooring the precious craft 
; how his | 


well knowing | 
that of all prejudice, religious prejudice is | 
You would have | 
shed a tear at their sorrowful leave-taking | 


| which our heroine was to be consigned: 
‘and when the procession was attacked on 
| its way by armed banditti, when the litter 
| which contained the beautiful Dota Paula 
"was forcibly opened, and the leader of the 
_brigands discovered himself to the fair pris- 
| oner as her own enamored knight in dis- 
| guise, and the fair prisoncr refused to be re- 
_ leased from her dreadful fate and to fly with 
_ her rescuer, and deliberately pressed forward 
on her melancholy journey rather than in- 
}cur the irrational ire of her sire, our word 
| for it you would have sobbed outright. 

The interest of this veritable story would 
have been raised to the melodramatic pitch, 
| if we had told you how, at the very gates of 
the prison where she was doomed to linger, 
she saw the short squatty form of her hate- 
| ful kinsman, who, advancing towards her as 
if to take a friendly and eternal leave, whis- 

pered into her ear some demoniac words 
taunting her for having once rejected him 
| and fallen in love with a worthless adven- 
turer. 

Of all these details you are necessarily 
deprived. We do not see that they are 
material to the story, or if they are, we might 
as well dispose of them in ten lines instead 
of as many pages. We are not sketching a 
character but telling a story. The end is 
our aim, not the bulk. Besides, shall we 
confess it? we experience great difficulty in 
managing true incidents by the rules which 
| govern fiction. If we had invented this nar- 
rative we might mould it as we chose, but 
truth is not so plastic. Our information in 
regard to the principal events we are en- 
gaged in relating was chiefly derived from 
Crocket. And his heedless, good-humored 
or ironical way of telling the most touching 
scenes made an impression upon our minds 
which renders us incapable of “ working 
them up” (especially the love passages) in 
the true novel style. 

Years had elapsed since the date of our 
story when we became acquainted with that 
remarkable young man. It was at Lima that 
we met him in the character of a Lieutenant. 
For he had acquired a fondness for that city, 
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which made him on all occasions solicit or- | exportation of the precious metals, or else 
ders for the Pacific station. Our curiosity | lays duties on them which are tantamount 
had become excited on the subject of Saint | to a prohibition. Well, such measures would 
Clair’s adventures in Peru, several passages | annihilate commerce if there was no way of 
of which we had heard related in conversa- | evading the law. The greatest houses in 
tion ; and we chiefly sought the acquaintance | the place have been from time immemorial 
of the young officer on account of the lead- | engaged in smuggling silver out of the coun- 
ing part which he was known to have en- | try. Indeed, officers of high standing in our 
acted in some of the most striking of those | Navy sometimes lend their aid to such prac- 
adventures. We two soon became quite in- | tices. I ought to know; I was captain’s aid on 
timate. But he rather disliked to recur to | board the . The shipper is a rich man 
the past. It needed the utmost exercise of | now. Saint Clair was deeply engaged in 
our diplomacy to induce him, when in the | that business, and, I presume, had to hire 
best of temper, to disclose the memorable | the montaferos once in a while to help him. 
scenes he had witnessed ; and then the pre- | That gave him considerable influence among 
vailing mood of the moment so tinged his | them.” 

scanty revelations, that it required the great- | “I presume,” said we, delighted at the 
est stretch of our analytical powers to string | success of our ruse, “that the montaferos 
the disjointed fragments into a connected | helped him some in that attack on the escort 
whole. of Dofia Paula ?” 

We will here insert as an instance one of | “I rather think they did. If it hadn’t 
our conversations with him on the subject. | been for her silly seruples, Saint Clair’s stea- 
It took place on the quarter-deck when he | mer was all ready to put tosea. We got her 
was on duty. There were several points | there, though, afterwards.” 
which we desired to clear wp in those trans- “Do tell me all about it.” 
actions of which we already had information. Here he seemed to think that he had said 


o . . ' . . . =) . 
Therefore we plied the young Lieutenant enough for one sitting. So, looking about 





with direct and leading questions. | for some new pretext to break off the con- 


“Pray,” we remarked with the greatest | versation, “ Quarter-master !” cried he. 
simplicity, “how did you ever account for| “ Aye, aye, sir,” cried the quarter-master. 
the success of your friend in getting you “ Quarter-master, what signal was that ?”’ 
out of the robbers’ hands ?” “3. 1. 8., sir.” 

“T don’t know,” answered he, in an ab- “Very good. Quarter-master !” 
stracted manner. “Boatswain,” exclaimed | “Sir!” 
he, “overhiaul that boat’s falls.” “Make 2. 1. 9.” 

We modestly waited until the order was “ Aye, aye, sir.” 
executed, and then we returned to the| The affair of the signals disposed of, we 
charge. | began making new zig-zag approaches to- 

“Were you not puzzled to find out ” | wards the busy officer; but whenever he 

“Quite so, Call away theseeond cutters.” | perceived in us the slightest disposition to 

Thus foiled in our cross-examination, we | question him on our favorite topic, he sud- 
had nothing to do but to bide our time. We | denly discovered something about the ship 
watched our chance however, and at the first | to be overhauled or looked after. First he 
opportunity tried him ‘‘on another tack.” | called up the gunner and asked him about 

“T am somewhat surprised,” we ventured | some tompions; then he had a forecastle- 
to remark, “that a gentleman like you, and | man sent to the mast and placed on the 
an American Navy officer, should have con- | black list; next he had to hold a consulta- 
tinued on friendly terms with a man whom | tion with the boatswain concerning the 
you had discovered to be the chief of a gang | standing rigging. 
of robbers.” | But we were as persevering as even him- 

| 





The young man’s face colored, and he re- | self; we let no opportunity escape to gratify 
plied with warmth : our curiosity, until the weary officer, deter- 
“Indeed he was no such thing. I sup- | mined to foil us to the last, ordered eight 
pose that it may look so to you from what | bells struck and the watch called. 
I said the other night, but I'll tell you. You| The relieving officer came on deck in very 
know that the Government here forbids the | bad humor. No wonder; it lacked twenty 
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minutes of the time by our unfailing chro- 
nometer. 

We fear that our indiscreet revelations 
are in a fair way to prejudice the reader 
against our naval friend. This we sincerely 
regret ; for we love Crocket as if he had been 
our hero. Let the reader however take a six 
months’ cruise on board of a man-of-war, and 
we think that he will feel inclined to make 


temper on the part of Navy officers. Life on 
ship-board is an unnatural life. The constant 
contact of so many human beings crowded 
together within a small space is calculated 
to engender a fermentation, a continual irri- 
tability of disposition, against which the hap- 


piest understandings are seldom proof. No- | 


where would “familiarity” so quickly “breed 
contempt,” were it not that this artificial 
mode of life is propped up by the still more 
artificial stays of Discipline and Hierarchy. 
That rank thing, Rank, is like a chain pass- 
ing from summit to base of the crazy edifice 
of Naval Discipline, and binding together the 
most heterogeneous elements. Each indivi- 
dual bears with the tyranny of his superiors, 
first because he must, and chiefly because he 
has others under himself upon whom he can 
vent his spleen. Thus the majestic First Luff, 
after his morning report to the skipper, comes 
out of “the presence” either radiant or mo- 
rose, according as that gouty or dyspeptic 
chieftain has treated him well or ill—has 
passed a good or a bad night. Incontinently 
he proceeds to distribute the channels of 
grace or ire among the lesser reservoirs. 
From junior luff to middy, from middy to 
warrant officer, from boatswain to mates, it 
flows fore and aft, until the “third class boy” 
gets kicked under the forecastle by the last 
landsman on the muster roll. 
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‘old rules of the service. 
much allowance for sins which only involve | 
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Yet each class has its rights, and is tena- 
cious of them to an extent which—consider- 
ing the little consequence of the matters 
generally involved—is sometimes quite ludi- 
crous. Midshipmen are particularly obnoy- 
ious on that score to their superiors. An old 
skipper was once remonstrating with one of 
these worthies upon the decay of the good 
“When I was a 
midshipman,” said he, “I had not the tenth 
part of your privileges.” The youngster re- 
plied: “Oh! Captain, now-a-days midship- 
men are gentlemen, you know.” 

And so they are—the most technical 
young gentlemen in the world—regular 
sea-lawyers—not sharks, but tenacious and 
punctilious to an incredible extent. Their 
address in provoking their superiors and yet 
shying clear of a court-martial is proverbial. 
Once a watch officer had to send a young- 
ster below for some slight misdemeanor. 

“ Go below, sir,” said he. 

“Aye, aye, sir,’ answered the youth, 
touching his cap. With ready obedience he 
went down the hatch, and immediately re- 
appeared on deck. 

“Go below, sir,” repeated the watch officer 
in a rage. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” replied the imperturbable 
midshipman, suiting the action to the word, 
but coming up again in an instant. 

In short, he carried on the same manceu- 
vre of obeying the strict letter of the order 
several times, until the wrathful Lieutenant 
bethought himself of saying, 

“ Go below, sir, and stay there.” 

With so many causes of irritation, is it 
astonishing that Navy officers are seldom 
distinguished for sweetness of temper ! 

We have tried it; try it you. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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PROTECTION—FREE TRADE. 


MR. CAREY’S “HARMONY OF INTERESTS.” 


Tur following letter we gladly insert, although we think the author does not perceive the essential 
force of Mr. Carey’s positions in reference to the economy of harmonizing all interests within the 


limits of the country, so that each may support and protect the other. 


His views, however, must 


be effective in the right direction, as the conclusions he arrives at are the same, and as they are so 


clearly reasoned out from his 


remises; and more especially, because these premises coincide so 
well with many of the principles from which the Free-Traders argue. 


We of course by no means 


agree with our correspondent in the supposition that the reasoning of Mr. Carey and the Protection- 
ists will fail of any result, and we dissent entirely from his statement that our “ theory has less and 
Jess favor with the public.” Our correspondent’s main point, however, in reference to the currency 
may be entirely sound, but it is far from covering, as he appears to assume, the whole ground—Eb. 


Mr. Eprror: 

Sir :—We have read with pleasure and 
profit the articles of Mr. Carey, “ Harmony 
of Interests,” which you have noticed in the 
columns of your journal. We are steady 
advocates of “ protection ;” we adopt many 
of his principles as true, and esteem his sta- 
tistics as of immense value; still, we think 
Mr. Carey has not touched the leading point 
of the argument, and therefore we fear his 


’ 


reasoning, like that of the great body of the | 


advocates of the policy of protection, will 
fail of any result; no impression will be 
made upon the public mind to control our 
legislation. 

For thirty years, the question has been 
debated in our halls of Congress and by the 
press, and it is, to us who advocate the 
policy of “protection,” a melancholy fact, 
that our theory has less and less favor with 
the public. One of three things is there- 
fore true: either experience is not in accord- 
ance with the reason of things; or we do 
not present the question logically to the 
public mind ; or the common sense of society, 
with all the light of long debate, is incom- 
petent to decide, either from reason or ex- 
perience, what is the best national policy. 
The first cannot be true; the ast we will 
not admit; the other, therefore, must be the 
reason for the present condition of public 
opinion, 

The position of Mr. Carey is, that “ Com- 
merce is King ;” that commerce, as now 
conducted, is an unproductive employment, 
wasting labor and capital in transporting 
commodities between distant producers and 
consumers, who should be located together. 








Granted : but what gives King Commerce 
his power ; what enables him thus to gov- 
ern and control the operations of society for 
his own interest, and to their so obvious 
loss; why do men thus waste their ener- 
gies at his bidding in these unprofitable 
ways? There is no law compelling them 
thus to act, and they would not thus act if 
there was not an apparent advantage in the 
course they adopt. Individuals and com- 
munities, in America at least, are free to 
pursue the policy they deem best; no law 
restraims us in our avocations. 

The object of society in the prosecution 
of its industrial pursuits is, the largest sup- 
ply of its wants. In all countries, but es- 
pecially in America, agriculture is the great 
interest, occupying the mass of the popula- 
tion. If now the agriculturist finds, that 
with a given quantity of wheat he can ob- 
tain at market a larger quantity of tron from 
England than he can from Pennsylvania, 
why should he not doso? He will say to 
the iron maker, You have the freight and 
duty, some twenty-five per cent. on the cost, 
in your favor; if, under these circumstances, 
you are unable to give me but seventy-five 
pounds of iron, while I can obtain one 
hundred pounds from Europe, I can see no 
reason why I should take the smaller quan- 
tity for your benefit; you say I shall be a 
gainer by the operation, but I am unable to 
discover the advantage, and it seems more 
reasonable that you, who are the few, should 
take the smaller quantity of wheat, than 
that we, who are the many, should take the 
smaller quantity of iron; your theory of 
bringing the producer and consumer together 
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will result in either case, and the interést of 
the majority ought to govern; again, if the 
government does not get the revenue from 
the European in the form of duties, [ must 
pay it in direct taxes, since the government 
must be sustained. 

If the iron-maker replies that the high 
price of labor prevents his giving more than 
the seventy-five pounds, the agriculturist 
will answer that wheat as well as tron is the 
product of labor; if the price of labor is 
too high to make tron, why is it not too 
high to make wheat? I compete in the 
open market with the European wheat- 
grower, and why cannot you compete with 
the iron-maker? You live in a country 
where subsistence is abundant and cheap, 
where there is an abundance of iron ore, 
coal, limestone, and labor; you pay no 
taxes comparatively ; what is the reason you 
cannot compete in your own market with 
the Englishman, who makes ivon in a coun- 
try where subsistence is scarce and dear, 
where taxes consume half the product of his 
toil, and to reach your market he must 
transport his iron across the Atlantic, and 
after paying the taxes of his own govern- 
ment, must pay a duty of twenty per cent. 
to support ours ? 

If the iron-maker alleges again that la- 
bor is too high, the agriculturist will reply 
that labor alone does not determine the 
price of commodities. Labor alone produces 
commodities, but these commodities must 
not only repay the price of labor, but must 
sustain the whole of individual and national 
expenditure. In Europe, kings, armies, 
navies, lords, bishops, and paupers, to say 
nothing of lazy fund-holders, all live from 
the products of labor; and although the 
share of /abor may be small, the price of 
commodities must be equal to the burden 
of taxation and expenditure which they sus- 
tain; you ought therefore to sell at Euro- 
pean prices, since your remuneration will 
then exceed that of the European by all the 
difference of taxation. 

But, replies the iron-maker, there is so 
much poverty and want in Europe, will you 
reduce us to their condition? The agricul- 
turist will reply, European poverty does not 
make iron cheap but dear ; every worker in 
England must not only sustain himself, but 
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his pauper neighbor, since paupers, while 
they earn nothing, must be fed and clothed | 
from the labor of those who toil; this will | 


May, 


reduce the quantity of commodities, but 
certainly not their price; if there were no 
paupers in England, but all labored, the 
quantity of products would be greater and 
their price /ess, and you less able to sell in 
market. 

Thus, at every point, the “free-trade” 
party, if he is competent, can meet and re- 
fute all the usual arguments for “ protection ;” 
and though all our experience demonstrates, 
what Mr. Carey has so clearly proved by his 
statistics, that the periods of “ protection” 
have been periods of prosperity, and those 
of “free trade” periods of adversity, still we 
fail in demonstrating, by logical argument, 
the truth of our position. 

Yet ours is the true position; experience 
is a better guide than theory or even logic, 
and we will endeavor to state the argument 
in what we deem its true and only form—in 
a way in which our experience and our logic 
shall correspond to each other. 

Nations, as well as individuals, exchange 
commodities, not directly, or by barter, but 
through the medium of money or currency ; 
that is, we do not give wheat for iron, but 
both for money, which is the measure of 
their value. It is essential then that the 
moneys or currencies of the parties exchang- 
ing should be the equivalent of each other, 
otherwise there may be apparent, but no 
real equity in the exchange. 

If the currencies of Europe and America 
are equivalent, then “protection” is not de- 
fensible ; if they are not, which we maintain 
is the truth, then it is defensible, not for 
the reasons generally given, nor for those of 
Mr. Carey, but for other, better and suffi- 
cient ones. 

Value is the relation of supply and de- 
mand. The value of things is in their uses; 
neither money nor other things have any 
value except that of use. The use of money 
is to measure and exchange values, and for 
this purpose one quantity, provided it be 
fixed and permanent, is as good as another; 
ten pounds of gold are, for the purpose of 
money, as good as a hundred, because ten 
pounds would be just as wseful as a hundred. 

Gold is used as the measure of value pri- 
marily because it is a substance whose 
quantity is fixed: it has collateral qualities, 
its permanence and divisibility, but fizedness 
of quantity is its principal excellence. All 
our ideas of intrinsic value are absurd; 4 
sufficient quantity of gold for the use to 
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which it is applied has value; more than 
that would add nothing to its aggregate 
value; more of any commodity than our 
uses require, only reduces the larger to the 
value of the smaller quantity. 

The whole quantity of money in use de- 
termines the quantity which shall indicate 
the value, by the price, of the commodity in 
any given exchange. If the quantity of 
money be large, price will be high; if the 
quantity be small, price will be low. Price 
is, therefore, simply the relation which exists 
between the quantity of money in use, and 
the number and value of the commodities 
to be exchanged, and the price of any given 
commodity is the relation which that com- 
modity bears to the whole number and 
value of the commodities to be exchanged, 
and the quantity of money by which the 
exchanges are to be effected. This princi- 
ple, which we denominate the Law of Price, 
is the key to the whole subject; it is a self- 
evident proposition, so plain and obvious 
that it needs no illustration. Price has no 
relation to value except to indicate its quan- 
tity. Exchanges may be effected without 
the intervention of price, as when a loaf of 
bread is given for a piece of meat; an ex- 
change of commodities has occurred, but 
nothing is known of the price of either, be- 
cause price refers only to money ; and here, 
we repeat, it is evident, that in order to any 
equitable exchanges, the moneys, currencies, 
or measures of value of the parties exchang- 
ing, must be equivalents of each other, must 
indicate the quantity of value in each of the 
commodities exchanged by the same rule, 
like the measures of length, weight, or ca- 
pacity. 

Gold is assumed to be the measure of 
value in the commercial world. Were it 
really the measure, the currencies of the 
world would be nearly equivalents, differing 
only in the cost and risk of transport from 
the point of production to that of consump- 
tion; but modern society has substituted 
credit in the place of gold, and this credit 
exists in such different quantities, in the 
different countries, as to destroy all the 
equivalent relations of their currencies, and 
of course, to disturb the equity of exchanges 
made in conformity to these varying curren- 
cies. But while they have substituted credit 
for gold, they insist upon retaining gold as 
the ultimate measure of value, and compel, 
by the force of law, the convertibility of 
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this money of credit into gold at the option 
of the holder, thereby laying the foundation 
for all the financial evils which afflict modern 
society. But this law of convertibility is 
found to be sometimes impracticable ; : in 
Great Britain, for a whole generation, it was 
set aside by the force of cireumstances, and 
twice in the United States, within forty 
years, the same event has occurred, and by 
common consent the evil of an unconvert- 
ible currency has been submitted to, as the 
only tolerable mode of arranging the equities 
of contracts and exchanges. 

In France, until quite ‘recently, a currency 
almost entirely metallic hi s been used, and 
of course prices are low; in Great Britain, 
since the resumption of specie payments by 
the Bank, a currency of nearly equal parts 
of metal and credit has been in use, and 
there prices are higher than in France; 
by the recent recharte ar of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the relation between the metal of the 
Bank and its issues of credit as currency 
has been fixed by law, and the action of 
that Bank governs the financial action of the 
whole kingdom. In the United States, the 
whole subject is left to the discretion of the 
bankers, who, like other men, act with ex- 
clusive reference to their own advantage. 
By the law of the currency, whatever per- 
forms its functions acquires the power of re- 
producing itself in the form of interest, like 

sapital; credit as currency earns interest 
equally with capital, and therefore, acting 
for his own interest, the banker increases the 
amount of the credit currency to the utmost 
extent practicable, and the quantity of cur- 
rency in the United States, as compared 
with that of Europe, is probably two to one. 
What we ca// dollars are really only half 
dollars, and of course all price in the United 
States is, as compared with Europe, doubled. 
That blind giant, the public, while suffering 
under the miseries of a disturbed currency, 
has evinced the instincts of reason by laying 
hold of the ideas of “hard money” and 
“sub-treasuries,” but, quieted by returning 
prosperity and ease, the present condition 
of things entirely meets the general wish, 
and the banker deserves praise that he has 
not acceded to all the clamor of the public 
for more money. 

This expansion of price, arising out of the 
expansion of the currency, renders owr mar- 
ket the one to which all the surplus products 
of the world naturally tend, as that in which 
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price is highest ; while our exports, from the 
same cause, are confined almost entirely to 
those articles, cotton, rice, and tobacco, to 
which climate and soil afford a “ protection” 
more certain and permanent than that of 
the tariff. A mere modicum of food is ex- 
ported to England, where the excessive bur- 
den of taxation upon land enables us to 
dispose of a small quantity of our surplus. 
Our own labor is prevented from supplying 
our own wants, because és price, like that 
of commodities, is increased by our expand- 
ed currency, and not because the supply of 
labor is inadequate. All the gold we can 
obtain from California and other sources is 
insufficient to meet the demand occasioned 
by excessive imports, and to make up the 
deficiency, we export all the forms of public 
credit created by national, State, and corpo- 
rate loans. Some of oyr shrewdest states- 
men admire the wisdom of this course. We 
are, in fact, like a nation of miserable spend- 
thrifts, living by running in debt to Europe, 
and are rapidly approaching the verge of 
bankruptcy. The failure of a crop of cot- 
ton, (the failure of the potato crop came 
near to bankrupting Great Britain,) the 
suspension of gold from California, or the 
exhaustion of public credit—all, or either of 
these events, will plunge us again into the 
condition of 1837-8. 

Few persons are aware how entirely the 
finances of the United States are dependent 
upon the great products of Southern indus- 
try. The North and West, embracing three 
fifths of the population of the nation, the 
greatest consumers of foreign products, have 
nothing whatever of their own to exchange 
for them; were those articles, the staple 
products of the South, which furnish eighty 
millions of exports, to fail, or should any 
event occur to disturb the steady flow of 
commerce, by which they are transferred to 
Europe to meet our imports, while they are 
paid for, beyond the consumption of foreign 
yroducts by the South, by the products of 
Northern and Western industry which find 
there their market, ard the profits of North- 
ern trade and navigation, our whole finan- 
cial structure would fall into ruin and confu- 
sion, our currency of credit would perish, 
and the nation be driven again to suspension. 

This expanded currency is, however, an 
organic law of society in the United States ; 
it ramifies through all the fibres of the body 
politic ; it is the essential interest, to which 
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all other economic interests must give place. 
In a community like ours, where, owing to 
the absence of capital and our universal jn- 
telligence and activity, credit is in such gene- 
ral use, the utmost care must be exercised 
in the management and preservation of the 
currency, since ¢¢ determines the power of 
every obligation, national, corporate, and in- 
dividual, with the force of law; every dis- 
| turbance of it is fatal, and only the most 
| gradual change, which will enable us to grow 
into the altered condition—altered it should 
be—can be either safe or tolerable. 

The currency of the nation, therefore, and 
not its manufactures, is the interest which 
requires “protection,” not for any natural 
reasons, but for those which are, like itself, 
merely artificial ; reasons which have their 
origin in the defective system which has 
become an integral portion of our national 
polity; from the errors of our ideas in rela- 
tion to the nature and uses of money—from 
the mistaken opinion so general in society 
that price and value are equivalents. ; 

The currency is emphatically a national 
interest, not a sectional one. South, North, 
| East, West, agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce—all districts and all classes of the 
nation are alike interested in its preserya- 
tion ; but especially the industrial, the poorer 
classes, whose great commodity, labor, will 
perish, and leave them defenseless whenever 
| the interests of the currency are injured, or 
its bulk suddenly diminished ; the rich may 
outlive the storm which will sweep the ac- 
‘cumulations of industry into their coffers, 
but the industrious, the poor, must suffer. 

The South, it is true, has suffered more 
severely from the defects of the currency 
than the North: they have attributed their 
difficulties to the tariff, but that is only re- 
motely the cause; had nv tariff ever existed, 
the currency would never have been ex- 
panded. Their difficulties, like those of the 
North, have their origin in the currency ; the 
products of Northern industry find their 
market at home, but the South have bought 
in a dear market and sold in a cheap one. 
Their lands, their negroes, their supplies of 
almost every description are purchased at 
home, with an expanded currency of credit; 
their products, the bulk of which find their 
market in Europe, have been sold in a re- 
stricted currency of metal. It is a law of 
commerce, that the market which takes the 
bulk of any commodity, fixes the price for 
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the whole. The South must continue to 
suffer more than the North, since time will 
be required to enable them to buy and sell 
in the same currency; but they can gain 
nothing by “free trade” but ruin. The re- 
yulsion of 1837-8 did not benefit the South ; 
the tendency of the present condition of 
things is to a similar result. Their supply 
of capital is less, their use of credit is greater 
than at fhe North, and just in that propor- 
tion will be the evils of a derangement of 
the currency to their interests. 

It is a striking evidence of the truth of 
our position, that the sugar of the South 
requires “ protection” equally with the iron 
of the North, with this difference only : iron 
is the product of a people abounding in capi- 
tal, skill, and industry, while sugar is the 
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| preserved by “protection,” in the form of a 
| tariff upon imports, which shall secure to 
/our own labor the supplying of our own 
/wants. It is through the currency, by its 
| derangement and diminution, while all obli- 
‘gations exist in their full extent and force, 
that the evils reach us. The tariff need not 
| be excessive ; but it should be such as will 
“give the great interests of iron, cloth, and 
sugar, security against European and foreign 
competition. No fear need exist that the 
cost of these commodities will be unreason- 
ably increased; there is a supply of capital, 
skill, and labor in the nation sufficient to in- 
sure an abundant supply, and domestic com- 
petition will at once reduce the profit of 
| their production to the general level ; but it 
'would be wise to submit to any probable 


product of those destitute of all these ; hence | amount of taxation rather than destroy our 
the degree of “protection” required for | currency. We paid a hundred millions for 
sugar may be less than that required for | the war with Mexico, and no pecuniary in- 


iron, but the necessity springs from the same | jury has been felt. Protect the currency of 


source, the currency. 
The currency can only be defended and 


CROSSING 


| the nation, and all our other economic inter- 
‘ests will be preserved. G. B. 


THE FERRY. 


FROM UHLAND. 


ALL remains—though years have passed 
Since I crossed the river last ; 

Sunset’s glow from castle flashing, 

On the dike the waters plashing. 


Ah! my mournful thoughts deride me ; 
Then two loved ones sat beside me: 
Here, a father’s look of truth; 

There, the beaming brow of youth. 


One a life of meekness led, 
Meekly slumbered with the dead ; 
One, with pride and passion warm, 
Fell ’mid conflict, cloud, and storm. 
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| Thus, when Memory is my guide 

| Backward e’er life’s pictured tide, 
| I must miss the fair and brave, 

| Ravished by the conquering Grave. 


Yet, though Death breaks love’s communion, 
Soul with Soul is sti‘l in union: 

Life itself was soul-like then ; 

Soul for Soul flow yearns again. 


Take now, boatman, take thy fee; 
Thrice thy due I offer thee: 

For with me two spirits crossed,— 
Spirits of the loved and lost. 





S. N. N, 
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The Prelude. 


THE PRELUDE.* 


“Severat years ago,” said Wordsworth in his 
preface to the “ Excursion,” “when the Author 
retired to his native mountains, with the hope of 
being able to construct a literary work that might 
live, it was a reasonable thing that he should take 
a review of his own mind, and examine how far 
Nature and Education had qualified him for such 
an employment. 

“ As subsidiary to this preparation, he under- 
took to record, in verse, the origin and progress of 
his own powers, as far as he was acquainted with 
them. 

“That work, addressed to a dear friend, most 
distinguished for his knowledge and genius, and to 
whom the Author’s intellect is deeply indebted, 
has been long finished; and the result of the in- 
vestigation which gave rise to it, was a determina- 
tion to compose a philosophical Poem, containing 
views of Man, Nature, and Society, and to be en- 
titled the ‘ Recluse ;’ as having for its principal 
subject the sensations and opinions of a poet living 
in retirement. 

“The preparatory Poem is biographical, and 
conducts the history of the Author's mind to the 

int when he was emboldened to hope that his 
faculties were sufficiently matured for entering 
upon the arduous labor which he had proposed to 
himself; and the two works have the same kind 
of relation to each other, if he may so express 
himself, as the ante-chapel has to the body of a 
Gothic church. Continuing this allusion, he ma 
be permitted to add, that his minor pieces, which 
have been long before the public, when they shall 
be’properly arranged, will be found by the atten- 
tive reader to have such connection with the main 
work as may give them claim to be likened to 
the little cells, oratories, and sepulchral recesses, 
ordinarily included in those edifices.” 


The “ Recluse,” it will be perceived, was 
to have consisted of three parts. The “ Ex- 


eursion” was published in 1814. The 
“Prelude ” was commenced in 1799, and 
finished in 1805, but its publication was 
deferred during the lifetime “of the author. 
The third part was planned, but never writ- 
ten. Poems that appeared after the “ Ex- 
cursion” contained the materials which the 
author had designed for the last division of 
the “ Recluse.” Coleridge was the friend 
to whom the poem was addressed. He read 








portions of it in Malta, where he was re- 
siding when most of the “ Prelude” was 
composed. After his return he listened to 
its recital by the author, to whom he ad- 
dressed a poem commencing in the following 
enthusiastic strain :— 


“Friend of the Wise! and Teacher of the Good! 
Into my heart have I received that lay 

More than historic, that prophetic lay 
Wherein (high theme by thee first sung aright) 
Of the foundations and the building up 

Of a Human Spirit thou hast dared to tell 
What may be told, to the understanding mind 
Revealable ; and what within the mind, 

By vital breathings secret as the soul 

Of vernal growth, oft quickens in the heart 
Thoughts all too deep for words !” 


We will endeavor now to follow Words- 
worth through his spiritual autobiography, 
watching the growth of an individual mind, 
meditating upon the relation between a de- 
veloping soul and external things. The 
“Prelude” is just what we should have, 
& priori, expected from a great and sincere 
poet of Nature. He opens to us the trea- 
sury of his heart, and speaks freely of the 
impressions made upon his spirit by sur- 
rounding objects. We would stand with 
deep reverence in the “ a.te-chapel” of a 
holy spiritual temple, and listen to the life- 
music that mingles with the melody of 
nature. We would look both for “ the 
foundations and the building up of a 
Human Spirit,” and would seek not only 
the truths revealable to “the understanding 
mind,” but also the “ thoughts all too deep 
for words” which are “ quickened in the 
heart.” 

Wordsworth was the favorite child of 
Nature, and Nature trained him with moth- 
erly care. With the songs of his nurse 
were blended the murmurs of a fair river, 
sending a voice “ that flowed along his 
dreams.” 





* The Prelude; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind) An Autobiographical Poem. By Witt1am Worps- 
wortn. New-York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 164 
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“For this didst thou, 
O Derwent! winding among grassy holms 
Where I was looking on, a babe in arms, 
Make ceaseless music that composed my thoughts 
To more than infant softness, giving me 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind 
A foretaste, a dim earnest, of the calm 
That Nature breathes among the hills and groves! 


” 


The river, which passed along the terrace- 
walk of his home, on whose breast fell the 
shadows of surviving towers, was a dearly 
loved and tempting playmate. When five 


years old, he spent his summer days in| 


bathing in a race drawn off from the river, 
scouring the sandy fields, or leaping through 
the flowery groves. In the distance was 
Skiddaw’s lofty height, around were rocks 
and hills and woods; and when these “ were 
bronzed with deepest radiance,” he some- 
times “stood alone beneath the sky,” as if, 
he says, 

——“ I had been born 
On Indian plains, and from my mother’s hut 


Had run abroad in wantonness, to sport, 
A naked savage, in the thunder shower.” 


Ere he had “told ten birth-days,” it was | 


his joy 


“To range the open heights where woodcocks run 
Along the smooth green turf.” 
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“hariows up the soul with fear and won- 
der ” sa 


“ A word stole secretly to me, 
Its whispers caught my ear; 
At the hour of night visions, 
When deep sleep falleth upon man, 
I was seized with fear and shuddering, 
And terrors shook ny frame. 
A spirit was passing before me ; 
All my hair stood on end. 
He stood still, but I saw not his form; 





A shadowy image was before my eyes.” 


It is not necessary to follow him through 
all the “ vulgar joys” that are the ‘ prompt 
attendants” on a child’s pursuits. In the 
midst of all sports, all occupations adapted 


| to boyhood, he felt entwined around him 


the motherly arms of Nature. When he 
climbed to a giddy height some slippery 
rock for the raven’s nest, and hung alone 
“ shouldering the naked crag,” the wind 
blew through his ear a “ strange utter- 
ance ;” 

“the sky seemed not a sky 
Of earth—and with what motion moved the 


™ 


clouds ! 


| The immortal spirit within him grew like 
“harmony in music.” A power was busy 


| 

le . . 

}in “a dark inscrutable workmanship” re- 
| conciling “discordant elements,” so that a 


Oue does not readily think that woodcocks | calm existence in after years might grow out 
are the most poetical objects at which “the | of even “ terrors, pains, and early miseries.” 
young idea” may “shoot,” but the true poet | While roaming by moon-light on a lake, a 
may fall upon sublime thoughts while en-| distant peak, “ Black and huge.” stidaieail th 


gaged in insignificant pursuits. 


“Through half the night, 
Seudding away from snare to snare, I plied 
That anxious visitation ;—moon and stars 
Were shining o'er my head. J was alone, 
And seemed to be a trouble to the peace 
That dwelt among them.” 


Sometimes he yielded to the temptation, 
and made a prey of the bird that was captive 
of another’s toil. The moralist may find a 
significant fact in the following description 
of retribution taking place in a poetic soul :— 


“And when the deed was done, 
Theard among the solitary hills 
Low breathings coming after me, and sounds 
Of undistinguishal.le motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they trod.” 


Those “ low breathings,” those almost silent 
steps pursuing the poet-boy, as he wandered 
in the woods at midnight, conscious of guilt, 
remind us of the apparition in Job which 


| tower up between him and the stars, and, 


“with purpose of its own, 
| And measured motion like a living thing,” 


seemed to stride after him. His under- 
standing of Nature and her influence upon 
| his soul in early life are best described in 
| the following passage :— 


“ Wisdom and Spirit of the universe ! 
| Thou soul that art the eternity of thought, 
| That givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion, not in vain 
By day or star-light thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul ; 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 
But with high objects, with enduring things— 
With life and nature, purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying, by such discipline, 
Both pain and fear, until we recognize 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 
Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 
With stinted kindness. In November days, 
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When vapors rolling down the valley made “Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
A lonely scene more lonesome, among woods, But more of revérence in us dwell; 

At noon and ‘midst the calm of summer nights, That mind and soul, according well, 
When, by the margin of the trembling lake, May make one music as before, 

Beneath gloomy hills homeward I went 
Tn solitude, such intercourse was mine ; “But vaster.” 
Mine was it in the fields both day and night, 
And by the waters, all the summer long.” When he begins to record his deeper ex- 
perience of Nature’s influence, he stops short, 
as if expiating for previous neglect, and pays 
a just tribute of filial respect and reverence. 
He, whose heart and eye will not respond 
to the following, has forgotten in part (for 
he cannot wholly) the holiest and most 
blessed of all earthly relations :— 


For any but the high-priest of Nature to 
utter the following passage, would be little 
short of blasphemy ; but for the one who is 
admitted within the sanctum sanctorum it 
seems the sublimest devotion, prompted by 
consciousness of inward power :— 





“Ye Presences of Nature in the sky 

And on the earth! ye Visions of the hills! 
And Souls of lonely places! can I think 

A vulgar hope was yours when ye employed 
Such ministry, when ye through many a year 
Haunting me thus among my boyish sports 
On caves and trees, upori the woods and hills, 
Impressed upon all forms the characters 

Of danger or desire ; and thus did make 

The surface of the universal earth 

With triumph and delight, with hope and fear, 
Work like a sea?” 


“ Blest the infant babe, 
(For with my best conjecture I would trace 
Our Being’s earthly progress,) blest the babe, 
Nursed in his mother’s arms, who sinks to sleep, 
Rocked on his mother’s breast; who with his soul 
Drinks in the feelings of his mother’s eye! 
For him, in one dear presence, there exists 
A virtue which irradiates and exalts 
Objects through widest intercourse of sense. 
No outcast he, bewildered and depressed ; 
Along his infant veins are interfused 
The gravitation and the filial bond 


Th . ee ep oe a Of nature that connect him with the world. 
e cottage in which he dwelt, home | 7, there a flower, to which be points with hand 


amusements and household games, had a | Too weak to gather it, already love 
ministration of their own; but the blast that | Drawn from love's purest earthly fount for him 
‘howled without on a wintrv night had more Hath beautified that flower; already shades 
meaning in its voice for him than all within. oe ay oat See eet ee 


: Sm. atc Do fall around him upon aught that bears 
Nature not only peopled his mind “ with Unsightly marks of violence or harm. 


\forms sublime and fair,” but gave also “joys | Emphatically such a being lives, 
of subtler origin.” Frail creature as he is, helpless as frail, 
An inmate of this active universe. 
“Yes, I remember when the changeful earth For f eling has to him imparted power 
And twice five summers on my mind had stamped | That through the growing faculties of sense 
The faces of the moving year, even then Doth like an agent of the one great Mind 
I held unconscious intercourse with beauty Create, creator and receiver both, 
Old as creation, drinking in a pure Working but in alliance with the works 
., Organic pleasure from the silver wreaths Which it beholds. Such, verily, is the first 
Of curling mist, or from the level plain Poetic spirit of our human life, 
Of waters colored by impending clouds.” By uniform control of after years, 
In most, abated or suppressed ; in some, 
We must linger with Wordsworth for a | Through every change of growth and of decay, 
. ~~ . _ +4 > ” 
season in the period of “school-time.” The | Pre-eminent till death. 
mere incidental charms of rural objects grew 
weaker, but his love of Nature for her own 
sake increased. His sympathies were en- 
larged, and dearer to him grew the 


Many things may be omitted about dis- 
tant horse-back rides, scanty fare, and long 
walks with a young friend, 


“ At the first gleam of dawn-light, when the vale, 


“Daily common range of visible things.” Yet slumbering, lay in utter solitude ;” 


Experience began to aid him, and he seemed 


> but/we must not pass by a strong manifesta- 
to realize how P y 5 


tion of subjective power of mind and feeling: 


“men may rise on stepping-stones 


‘ . ® . “ . ig ig] t 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” An auxiliar ligh 


Came from my mind, which on the setting sun 
To hi the ] fT Bestowed new splendor ; the melodious birds, 
o om € language 0 ennyson was The fluttering fetasns, {fountains that ran on 


applicable — Murmuring so sweetly in themselves, obeyed 
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A like dominion, and the midnight storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye ; 
Hence my obeisance, my devotion hence, 
And hence my transport.” 


When his “seventeenth year was come,” 
his “own enjoyments” were transferred to 
“ynorganic natures ;” from “ Nature and her 
overflowing soul,” he received so much that 
all his thoughts “ were steeped in feeling.” 


“T was only then 
Contented, when with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
Oe’r all that moves and all that seemeth still; 
Or all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart ; 
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he care for the spirit of antiquity when he 
could commune with the spirit of the uni- 
verse? For him there was diviner wisdom 
and more celestial music in the Cam than in 
the pastorals of Theocritus. He gave a 


moral life 


| 

| “To every natural form, rock, fruit or flower, 
} 

| 

| 


Even the loose stones that cover the highway,” 


without the aid of classic. lore. Homer 
could add nothing to the delicacy of a soul 


| that was to the spirit of Beauty that pervades 


| 
| heaven and earth 


“ obedient as a lute 


That waits upon the touches of the wind.” 


Oe'r all that leaps and runs, and shouts and sings, | 


Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 
Beneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 
And mighty depth of waters. Wonder not 

If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 
Communing in this sort through earth and heaven 
With every form of creature, as it looked 
Towards the Uncreated with a countenance 
Of adoration, with an eye of love. 

One song they sang, and it was audible, 

Most audible, then, when the fleshly ear, 
O'ercome by humblest prelude of that strain, 
Forgot her functions, and slept undisturbed.” 


We must now follow the young poet to 
Cambridge, where he spent eight months 
“in submissive idleness.” The “Castle;” 
“Magdalene Bridge ;” the “Hoop”—* famous 
Inn;” troops of school-boys ; tailors ; tutors ; 
“hose of silk;” “ hair powdered ;” “ dressing 
gowns ;” invitations; suppers; fruit; wine; 
“Gothic courts ;” college kitchens ; “ Trinity’s 
loquacious clock ” telling the quarters “ twice 
over with a male and female voice;” the 
pealing organ ; statue of Newton “ with prism 
and silent face;” lecture-rooms filled with 
students faithful to their books, half-and-half 
idlers, hardy recusants, and honest dunces ; 
examinations, and other things that need 


not be mentioned to the initiated, and to the | 


uninitiated useless, were much less interest- 
ing to a soul endowed already by Nature, 
than 


“The common countenance of earth and sky : 
+ Earth, nowhere unembellished by some trace 
Of that first Paradise whence man was driven; 
And sky, whose beauty and bounty are expressed 
By the proud name she bears—the name of 
Heaven.” 


Within him was a spirt that could to a 
certain extent resist the injurious sway of 
place. He stydied the works of the Infinite 
rather than the works of men. What did 


| He laughed with Chaucer “ beside the pleas- 


ant mill at Trompington ;” called the “sweet 


| Spenser,” 


“moving through his clouded heaven 


| With the moon's beauty and the moon's soft face,” 


“ Brother, Englishmen, and friend,” and, one 


| of a festive circle seated within a lodge and 


| oratory once occupied by the temperate bard, 
| poured out libations and drank to the mem- 
| ory of Milton, 

“till pride 

| And gratitude grew dizzy im a brain 

| Never excited by the fumes of wine 

| Before that hour, or since.” 

| 


| Yet in calmer momeats he made 


| “ Breathings for incommunicable powers,” 
| 


| and felt 


“how awful is the might of souls, 
| And what they do within themselves while yet 
| The yoke of earth is new to them, the world 


Nothing but a wild field where they were sown.” 
| 

' He complains in rather too consegrative a 
mannet about the degeneracy from those 
times when Erasmus, Bucer, and Melane- 
thon read by moonshine through lack of 
taper light; speaks of the 


“ Loose indifference, easy likings, aims 
Of a low pitch—duty and zeal dismissed,” 


which were the results of a bad local influ- 
ence; and gives the following general de- 
scription of English college-Jife :— 


“ All degrees 
And shapes of spurious fame and short-lived praise 
Here sat in state, and fed with daily alms 
Retainers won away from solid good ; 
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And here was Labor, his own bond-slave ; Hope, 
That never set the pains against the prize; 
Idleness halting with his weary clog, 

And poor misguided Shame, and witless Fear 
And simple Pleasure foraging for Death ; 
Honor misplaced, and Dignity astray ; 

Feuds, factions, flatteries, enmity, and guile 
Murmuring submission, and bald government, 
(The idol weak as the idolater,) 

And Decency and Custom starving Truth, 

And blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him; Emptiness 
Followed as of good omen, and meek Worth 
Left to herself unheard of and unknown.” 


In the next book, entitled “Summer Va- 
cation,” there are no particular manifestations 
of newly awakened _ powers. He was happy 
to return to familiar scenes : 


“ When first I made 
Once more the circuit of our little lake, 
, If ever happiness hath lodged with man, 
That day consummate happiness was mine, 
Wide-spreading, steady, calm, contemplative.” 


There seems to have been more human- 
, heagtedness about his love for Nature after 
his return from Cambridge, the result per- 
haps of leaving solitude for a season and 
mingling with the world. There was more 
pensiveness in his feelings, which was shared 
by brooks, trees, mountains, stars, every ex- 
ternal thing. There was in his love of Nature, 
it may be, less of tenderness, but there was 
in it more_depth, “scatterings of awe or 
tremulous dread.” A “heartless chase of 
trivial_pleasures ” was not without its influ- 
ence on his mind and heart: 


“Mid a throng 
Of maids and youths, old men, and matrons staid, 
A medley of all tempers, 1 had passed 
The night in dancing, gayety. and mirth, 
With din of instruments and shuffling feet, 
And glancing forms, and tapers glittering, 
And unaimed pratile flying up and down; 
Spirits upon the stretch, and here and there 
Slight shocks of young love-liking interspersed, 
Whose transient pleasure mounted to the head, 
And tingled through the veins.” 


His religious love of Nature was, however, an 
\ample safeguard against any kind of dissi- 

pation. In the morning, for him “the sea 

lay laughing at a distance,” while near, 


“The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 
Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light.” 


“ Bgoks” bore also their part in promoting 
the growth of an individual mind. Hitherto 
“the speaking face of earth and heaven” has 
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been looked upon by the mind as its “ prime 
teacher,” for there is an 


“intercourse with man 
Established by the sovereign Intellect, 
Who through that bodily image hath diffused, 
As might appear to the eye of fleeting time, 
A deathless spirit.” 


Wordsworth studied the works of men, but 
he regarded them as subordinate to Nature, 
At those sacred hours when we ean hold 
communion with the spirit of the universe, 
the time is too precious to waste with the 
thoughts of others. 


“Should the whole frame of earth by inward throes 
Be wrenched, or fire come down from far to scorch 
Her pleasant habitations, and dry up 

Old Ocean, in his bed left singed and bare, 

Yet would the living Presence still subsist. 

7 * 7 - - - 

But all the meditations of mankind, 

Yea, all the adamantine holds of truth, 

By reason built, or passion, which itself 

Is highest reason in a soul sublime ; 

The consecrated works of Bard and Sage, 

a * 7 om - * 


Where would they be?” 


The only legitimate object of study is 
x0d,— God in his works, in his Word. 
300ks are only helps or hindrances to us on 

our way to the great Fountain of wisdom. 

The following denunciation of an evil that 

is laid upon the most favored children of the 
land, is severe but just :— 


“Oh! where had been the Man, the Poet where, 
Where had we been, we two, beloved Friend! 
If, in the season of unperilous choice, 

In lieu of wandering, as we did, through vales 
Rich with indigenous produce, open ground 

Of Fancy, happy pastures ranged at will, 

We had been followed, hourly watched, and noosed, 
Each in his several melancholy walk 

Stringed like a poor man’s heifer at its feed, 
Led through the lanes in forlorn servitude ; 

Or rather like a stalled_ox debarred 

From touch of growing grass, that may not taste 
A flower till it have yielded up its sweets, 

A prelibation to the mower’s scythe?” 


In the following passage, bearing upon the 
same point, there lurks a terrible satire, and 
many there are in our times that deserve its 
sting :— 


“These mighty workmen of our later age, 

Who, with a broad highway, have overbridged 
The froward chaos of futurity, 

Tamed to their bidding; they who have the skill 
To manage books and things, and make them act 
On infant minds as surely as the sun 

Deals with a flower; the keepers of our time, 
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The guides and wardens of our faculties ; 

Sages who in their prescience would control 

All accidents, and to the very road 

Which they have fashioned would confine us down, 
Like engines; when will their sep K rpe learn, 
That in the unreasoning progress of the world 

A wiser Spirit is at work for us, 

A better eye than theirs, most prodigal 

Of blessings, and most studious of our good, 

Even in what seem our most unfruitful hours.” 


Most happy was Wordsworth that he had 
a mother who did not mistrust our nature, 
but 


“had virtual faith that He 
Who fills the mother’s breast with innocent milk, 
Doth also for our nobler part provide, 
Under His great correction and control, 
As innocent instincts, and as mnocent food.” 


Into the temple of Nature he went for his 
profoundest meditations, to offer the holiest 
homage of his heart; but he also received, 


“In measure only dealt out to himself, 
Knowledge and increase of enduring joy 
From the great Nature that exists in works 
Of mighty Poets,” 


and saw how a 


“visionary power 
Attends the motions of the viewless winds, 
Embodied in the mystery of words.” 


In the years afterwards spent at Cam- 
ridge, nothing remarkable occurred. When 
lis course at college was finished, he went 
oa foot with a young friend to the Alps. At 
that time Europe was thrilled with joy,— 
“Prance standing on the top of golden hours, 

And human nature seeming born again.” 


Calais, days of festival, flowers withering on 
triumphal ares, vine-clad hills and slopes of 
Burgundy, the gentle Saone, swift Rhone, 
woods, farms, orchards, cottages, lurking 
jowns, deep and stately vales, merry crowds, 
lowing cups, dancing hand in hand, monas- 
try bells, convent of Chartreuse, awful soli- 
tides, arms flashing, military glare, the 
“thostliness of things in silence visible,” 

Bruno’s pines, Vallombre’s groves, sum- 
mt of Mont Blanc, Vale of Chamouny, “the 
Sinplon’s steep and rugged road,” “ un- 
fahered vapors enwrapping lonely travel- 
les,” noise of waters at night, 


“making innocent sleep 
Liemelancholy among weary bones,” 


Soorno’s lake, Como, cloistered avenues, 
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Alpine heights, Gravedona, triumphant looks 
that were then “the common language of 
all eyes,”’—whatever was seen, heard, or felt, 


“was but a stream 
That flowed into a kindred stream; a gale 
Confederate with the current of the soul,” 


to speed his voyage; and 


“every sound or sight, 
In its degree of power, administered 
To grandeur or to tenderness.” 


He looked upon all social convulsions from 
a distance; “the ever-living universe,” turn 
where he might, was opening out for him 
its glories. 

We must now follow the poet of Nature 
to that great wilderness of social life, London. 
His bold imaginations of Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh, of gorgeous ladies floating in 
dance, of the River proudly bridged, of St. 
Paul’s dizzy top and Whispering Gallery, 
of the tombs of Westminster, of Guildhall 
Giants, of carved maniacs at the gates of 
Bedlam, of flowery gardens, of vast squares, 
of the Monument, and that chamber of the 
Tower 
“ Where England’s sovereigns sit in long array, 
Their steeds bestriding,” 


and of many other things, vanished in the 
presence of “ the living scene ;” for words, in- 
dicating the names of objects that we have 
not seen, are courteous enough to take any 
meaning that we like ; and what poetic mind 
ever found any near relation between the 
ideal and the actual? The flowing, endless 
stream of men and things, the wares and 
signs of tradesmen, raree-shows, dancing 
dogs, minstrel bands, screams of female 
venders, shrill London cries, ballad-singers, 
studious lawyers, cripples stumping on their 
arms, showbills, military idlers, bachelors 
sunning themselves, men of every nation, 
“the spectacles within doors,”—birds and 
beasts of every nature, “strange plants con- 
vened from every clime,” pictures, statuary, 
models of cities, churches and mouldering 
temples, pantomimic scenes, “ babblement at 
Saddler’s Wells,” the voice of woman utter- 
ing blasphemy, the theatre, the senate, the 
church,—all these things, and more than 
these, where 


“That large fermenting mass of human kind 
Serves as a solemn background, or relief, 
To single forms and objects, whence they draw, 
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For feeling and contemplative regard, 
More than inherent liveliness and power,” 


possessed a power to teach; but their in- 
x fluenee did not pass “beyond the suburbs 
of the mind,” because for him, 


“From early converse with the works of God 
Among all regions,” 


sthe works of man held a subordinate place. 


“The spirit of Nature was upon me there ; 

The soul of Beauty and enduring Life 

, Vouchsafed her inspiration, and diffused, 
Through meagre lines and colors, and the press 
Of self-destroying, transitory things, 
Composure, and ennobling Harmony.” 


In the next book, entitled “ Retrospect,” 
he shows how his love of Nature led to love 
of Man. He first looked at Man 


“through objects that were great or fair ; 
First communed with jim by their help.” 


The place of human-kind was not at first 
, pre-eminent; it was subordinate to that of 
Nature. Until 


——*“two-and-twenty summers had been told, 
Was Man in my affect’ons and regards 
Subordinate to her, her visible forms 
And viewless agencies; a passion, she, 

A rapture often, and immediate love 
Ever at hand; he, only a delight 
Occasional, an accidental grace, 

His hour being not yet come.” 


His thoughts were drawn by slow.grada- 


tions to the good and ill of human life; and | 


as his love of Nature became more holy and 
deep, there was quickened in his heart an 
indestructible love of Man. All the evil ex- 
posed to view in the city of London could 
not change his clevated.views of human 
nature : 

“Neither vice nor guilt, 
Debasement undergone by body or mind, 
Nor all the misery foreed upon my sight,— 
Misery not lightly passed, but sometimes scanned 
Most feelingly,—could overthrow my trust 
In what we may become.” 


We must now follow the poet to France, 
and trace those influences that led him to 
become a revolutionist. At first, after reach- 
ing Paris, he busied himself with outward 
scenes, with things of note and places of 
renown ; looking upon concussions incident 
to political change with feelings uneoncerned, 
almost tranquil, He was like one who 
passes suddenly into a theatre where the 
stage is “filled, and busy with an action far 
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advanced.” The first storm was then over- 
blown, and the “strong hand of outward 
violence locked up in quiet.” Societies 
polished in arts, versed in punctilio, seques. 
tered from the rest by privilege of birth, in 
which all agitating questions were carefully 
shunned, he visited for a season; but he 
soon became a patriot, giving all his heart, 
all his love, to the people. With a band of 
military officers, some of whose swords “ had 
been seasoned in the wars,” he associated, 
He felt the ferment that was then universal. 
Because he was an Englishman, and by in- 
dulgence of a “half-learnt speech,” he was 
in the mean time tolerated and freely living 
with the defenders of the crown. He saw 
“that the best ruled not,” and felt “that 
they ought to rule.” He had lived in soli- 
tude, in holy communion with Nature, and 
had not been taught the deepest: lessons 0’ 
history. The revolutionary spirit was easily 
caught. The highways were crowded with 
the bravest youth of France; around him 
were the tramp of armies and the bustling 
preparations for war. Some of the nobles 
and best were devoted to liberty. Agains 
abuses, injustice, and the causes of povertr, 
the partisans of freedom were ostensibly 
fighting. Many touching scenes of ind) 
gence and wounded affection were presente! 
to one that felt every injury inflicted upona 
fellow-being. He passed the prison whe» 
lay the monarch of France in bondage wit 
his wife and children, and surveyed tie 
palace where the voice of retribution Ind 
been lately uttered from the mouth of ‘he 
indignant cannon. All these places, however, 
were then mute, and gave no response whet 
his questions upbraided their silence. After 
viewing the scenes sprinkled with revolu 
tionary blood, he spent a sleepless night: 


“The horse is taught his manage, and no star 
Of wildest course but treads back his own step: 
For the spent hurricane the air provides 

As fierce a successor; the tide retreats 

But to return out of its hiding-place 

In the great deep; all things have second birth 
The earthquake is not satisfied at once ; 

And in this way I wrought upon myself, 

Until I seemed to hear a voice that cried 

To the whole city, ‘Sleep no more !’” 


He heard shrill voices from the throg, 
shouting, “ Denunciation of the crime: of 
Maximilian Robespierre,” and heard the 
fruitless accusation of Louvet. His inost 
soul was agitated : 
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“T could almost 
Have prayed that throughout earth, upon all men, 
By patient exercise of reason made 
Worthy of Liberty, all spirits filled 
With zeal expanding in Truth’s holy light, 
The gift of tongues migit fall, and power arrive 
From the four quarters of the winds, to do 
For France, what without help she could not do, 
A work of honor; think not that to this 
L added, work of safety: from all doubt 
Or trepidation for the end of things 
Far was I, far as angels are from guilt.” 


Any_service, however dangerous, he was | 
willing to undertake in so great a cause. | 
What seemed to him then a harsh neces- | 
sity, but afterwards a gracious, providence 
of Heaven, compelled him to return from 
those revolutionary scenes, in which his brain 
was growing wild, to England. 

When Britain put forth her “ free-born 
strength” in league with the confederate 
powers against his beloved France, he re- 
ceived the first shock given to his moral na- | 
ture, and felt the first lapse and “turn of | 
sentiment that might be named a revolu- | 
tion.” He believed that, if France prospered, 
“good men would not long pay fruitless | 
worship to humanity,” and was therefore, | 
and not alone, indignant at the course of his 
country. 





| 


“T rejoiced, | 
Yea, afterwards—truth most painful to record !— | 
Exulted, in the triumph of my soul, 
When Englishmen by thousands were o’erthrown, | 
Left without glory on the field, or driven, 
Brave hearts! to shameful flight. It wasa grief— 
Grief call it not, ‘twas any thing but that— 
A conflict of sensations without name, 
Of which he only, who may love the sight 
Of a village steeple, as I do, can judge, 
When in the congregation bending all 
To their great Father, prayers were offered up, 
Or praises for our country’s victories ; 
And, ‘mid the simple worshippers, perchance 
I only, like an uninvited guest 
Whom no one owned, sat silent,—shall I add, 
Fed on the day of vengeance yet to come.” 


At this season, pitiable indeed was the 
condition of his mind and feelings : 


“Most melancholy, at that time, O friend! 
Were my day thoughts ; my nights were miserable ; 
Through months, through years, long after the last | 
beat 
Of those atrocities, the hour of sleep 
‘o me came rarely charged with naturai gifts, 
Such ghostly visions had I of despair 
And tyranny, and implements of death, 
And innocent victims sinking under fear, 


And momentary hope, and worn-out prayer, 
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For sacrifice, and struggling with fond mirth 
And levity in dungeons, where the dust 

Was laid with tears. Then suddenly the scene 
Changed, and the unbroken dream entangled me 
In long orations, which I strove to plead 

Before unjust tribunals, with a voice 

Laboring, a brain confounded, and a sense, 
Death-like, of treacherous desertion, felt 

In the last place of refuge—my own soul.” 


“Borne aloft in vision,” like “ ancient 
” . 
prophets,” although his heart was troubled, 
he wanted not consolations ; for through the 
“time’s exceeding fierceness” he saw 


“ Glimpses of retribution, terrible, 
And in the order of sublime behests.” 


He clearly saw that no ordinary causes had 
produced the woe, 


“But a terrific reservoir of guilt 

And ignorance filled up from age to age, 

That could no longer hold its loathsome charge, 
But burst and spread in deluge through the land.” 


We have not yet followed the disturbed 
poet to his last descent. When the liber- 
ties of France were opposed by England 
in open war, he was first drawn “ out of the 
pale of love!” Hope itself was lost, and 
things to hope for. 


“So I fared, 

Dragging all precepts, judgments, maxims, creeds, 
Like culprits to the bay; calling the mind, 
Suspiciously, to establish in plain day 
Her titles and her honors; now believing, 
Now disbelieving ; endlessly perplexed 
With impulse, motive, right and wrong, the ground 
Of obligation, what the rule and whence 
The sanction ; till, demanding formal proof, 
And seeking it in every thing, I lost 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 
Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair. 

* * 

ce » 


* 
* 


* * ¥ 
‘The lordly attributes 
Of will and choice, I bitterly exclaimed, 
‘What are they but a mockery of a Being 
Who hath in no concerns of his a test 

Of good and evil; knows not what to fear 

Or hope for, what to covet or to shun; 

And who, if those could be discerned, would yet 
Be little profited, would see, and ask 

Where is the obligation to enforce ? 

And, to acknowledge law rebellious, still, 

As selfish passion urged, would act amiss ; 
The dupe of folly, or the slave of crime!” 


A devout_sister was to the poet at this 
season a guardian angel, counteracting by a 
holy faith and reverent trust his wild infi- 


delity. Nature, assisted by human love, 
led him back “to those sweet counsels be- 
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ween head and heart,” from which genuine 
wisdom grows. His heart was alienated 


from France, when she summoned in a 


Pope, “to crown an Emperor.” He was dis- 
gusted with the spectacle of a people, that 
had once looked up in faith, “ as if to Hea- 
ven for manna,” taking a lesson “from the 
dog returning to his vomit.” The sun of 
French liberty, that had once shone for him 
in splendor, was turned “into a gewgaw,” 
a mere “opera phantom.” His love for 
France was never any thing but an insane 


\ passion for a mistress; his real love was for a 


poetical ideal of Freedom, that sprang from 
his heart and brain, beautiful like Venus from 
the sea. His ideal, contrary to his hope and 
faith, was not realized ; hence his anguish of 
spirit ; hence his loss of hope and faith for 
a season. Those very thoughts and feelings 
that gave him his ideal, could, by the aids of 
nature and human love, work within him a 
cure. 

There follow two books, entitled, “ Ima- 
gination and Taste, how impaired and how 
restored.” The poet’s views are, that Nature 
is the only true teacher ; that, when the world 
of man is scanned, even the visible universe 
falls under the dominion of a taste less 
spiritual. 

From Nature doth emotion come, and moods 
Of calmness equally are Nature's gift : 
This is her glory ; these two attributes 
Are sister horns that constitute her strength. 
Hence genius, born to thrive by interchange 
Of peace and excitation, finds in her 
His best and purest friend ; from her receives 
That energy by which he seeks the truth, 
From her that happy stillness of the mind 
Which fits him to receive it when unsought.” 


In the “ Conclusion,” we must be_per- 
mitted to direct attention to a passage “ of 
personal concern” with the poet. It is not 
without meaning for those gifted with ge- 
nius, as well as for those favored by fortune: 


“A youth, (he bore 
The name of Calvert; it shall live, if words 
Of mine can give it life,) in firm belief 
That by endowments not from me withheld 
Good might be furthered, in his last decay, 
By a bequest sufficient for my needs, 
Enabled me to pause for choice, and walk 
At large and unrestrained, nor damped too soon 
By mortal cares. Himself no poet, yet 
Far less a common follower of the world, 
He deemed that my pursuits and labors lay 
Apart from all that leads to wealth, or even 
A maintenance insures, 
Without some hazard to the finer sense ; 
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He cleared a passage for me, and the stream 
Flowed in the bent of Nature.” 


We are now at the close of “the history 
of a poet’s mind.” The “Prelude” is 4 
wonderful poem, and unique. It may be 
inferior as a whole to the “ Excursion,” ye: 
it contains passages not surpassed in beauty 
and sublimity by any thing that the poet 
has written. Our copious extracts have been 
selected with reference to a single point—to 
mark the growth of an individual mind; yet 
they sufficiently attest the imaginative power 
of the author. We do not hesitate to pre- 
dict that the “Prelude” will be the most 
popular of all Wordsworth’s works. In it 
he speaks to the heart in its various moods, 
and gives tongue to the latent emotions of 
the soul. Through him the voice of Nature 
is heard, and every one feels a response 
from his inner nature; 

“ for there’s not a man 
That lives who hath not known his godlike hours, 
And feels not what an empire we inherit 

As natural beings in the strength of Nature.” 





It only remains to give a brief outline of 
Wordsworth’s external history. 

He was born on the 7th of April, 1770, 
at Cockermouth, in the county of Cumber- 
land. His early lot, unlike that of many a 
divine poet, was not one of poverty. Lis 
father was law-agent to Lord Lonsdale, and 
had sufficient means to give his sons the 
best education. Our poet, with his brother 
Christopher, who was afterwards Dr. Words- 
worth, and for a long time master of Trinity 
College, spent several years at Hawkesworth 
school, in Lancashire. The poet was entered 
at St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1787. Unlike 
Coleridge and Southey, he quietly finished 
his university course of studies, and took 
his degree. After leaving college, he trav- 
elled for a short period, married a lady, as 
all report says, very amiable, his cousin, and 
settled in Westmoreland. 

In 1793, in his twenty-third year, he pub- 
lished his first work of poetry, eutitled “The 
Evening Walk, and Descriptive Sketches.” 
The “ Evening Walk” was among the lakes 
and mountains of Westmoreland, while the 
“ Descriptive Sketches” refer to a pedestrian 
tour made through Switzerland with his 
friend and college fellow, Rev. R. Jones. 
There was nothing very remarkable in the 
poetry, save those bright dreams of liberty 
which animated at that time his friends, 
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Coleridge and Southey. Coleridge was then ' 
a Socinian and Republican, and proclaimed 
his opinions in his “Juvenile Poems,” and 
rama on the “ Fall of Robespierre.” 
they about the same time became a 
bin and Socinian, abruptly terminated | 
university career, and wrote his poem of 
“Wat Tyler.” At the same period, Cole- | 
ridge, Southey, and Lloyd actually resolved 
to found a “ Pantisocracy” on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, in the wilds of the New 
World. While Coleridge lived at Stowey, 
Wordsworth lived but two miles off, at All- 
foxden, and shared the feelings of the three 
young poets, who were eager to found a new 
state of society, in which there should be 
neither priest nor king. It would hardly be 
a work of love to show how the ardent 
young republicans could afterwards join 
themselves to the conservative party of Eng- 
land. Carlyle’s wise Yankee friend says, 
that conservatism is only radicalism gone to 
seed. The young poet Wordsworth could 
write as follows in regard to freedom :— 





“Oh give, great God, to freedom’s waves to ride 

Sublime o’er conquest, avarice, and pride ; 

To sweep where pleasure decks her guilty bowers, 

And dark oppression builds her thick-ribbed tow- 
ers ; 

Give them, beneath their breast, while gladness 
springs, 

To brood the nation o’er with Nile-like wings ; 

And grant that every sceptred child of clay, 

Who cries, presumptuous, ‘ Here their tides shall 
stay!’ 

Swept in their anger from the affrighted shore, 

May with his creatures sink to rise no more |” 


In 1798, Wordsworth and Coleridge pub- 
lished a collection of “ Lyrical Ballads,” as 
an experiment in a new style of poetry. 
Most of them were from the pen of Words- 
worth, and his object was to make common 
things and common language poetic. In 
the judgment of the public, the “ Idiot Boy” 
was a poor substitute for the “Triumphs of 
Temper” and the “ Rape of the Lock.” The 
poems were ridiculed and read, but the poet 
had no inclination to conciliate the publi¢. 
The “ Lyrical Ballads” were followed in 1807 
by two more volumes, in which were exhib- 
ited powers of description and feeling that 
could not be denied. His name, in spite of 
his theory, began to be associated with those 
of Cowper and Goldsmith, on account of his 
real merit. In 1814 appeared his poem of 
“The Excursion,” his great work. His 
readers became numerous. Jeffrey continued 
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to growl, but while growling showed a look 
of admiration. “The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone ;” “Sonnets on the River Duddon ;” 
“The Wagoner ;” “ Peter Bell;” “ Eccle- 
siastical Sketches ;” “ Yarrow Revisited,” and 
some others, were the subsequent works of 
the poet. The poems have been arranged 
according to subjects as follows: “Poems 
referring to the Period of Childhood ;” “ Juve- 
nile Pieees ;” “ Poems founded on the Affeec- 
tions ;” “ Poems of the Fancy ;” “ Poems of 
the Imagination ;” various sonnets, memo- 
rials of tours on the Continent and in Scot- 
land, and ecclesiastical poems ; “Poems of 
Sentiment and Reflection ;” “ Evening Vol- 
untaries ;” “ Poems referring to the Period 
of Old Age ;” “Epitaphs and Elegiac 
Poems,” and “The Excursion.” It was a 
fancy of the poet that his works should be 
read in this order, to give them full effect. 
Unlike most of his brother poets, he never 
shivered in the wintry wind of poverty. In“ 
1814 he obtained, through the patronage of 
the noble family of Lowther, the office of 
Distributer of Stamps, a situation at once 
lucrative and demanding but little time. 
Already a gentleman (referred to above) in the 
neighborhood had left him a large legacy, 
which was followed by other bequests. In 
1842, when he resigned his situation to his 
son, he received a pension of three hundred 
pounds from Government ; and was the next 
year, at the death of Southey, appointed 
Poet Laureate. It would be wrong, perhaps, 
to inquire whether his good fortune in this 
respect had any thing to do with his con- 
servatism. The “generous and magnificent 
patronage” of Messrs. Wedgwood was not 
without a certain influence with one great 
poet. We sometimes search for recondite 
causes, and omit those that are obvious. 
Youth is always radical, age conservative. 
Change of fortune sometimes rouses into 
activity new feelings, and thus produces 
change of opinion and action. Continuation 
of fortune, good or ill, confirms opposite 
tendencies of the mind. The heart, how- 
ever, refuses any thing but love for the one 
who has exhibited 
“those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 


Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.” O. W. W. 
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SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY 3 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. * 


From a period not long after the pr blica- | almost as much thrust into the background 
tion of Locke’s Essay on the Understanding, | as if it was ascertained beyond a doubt that 
till near the close of the last century, meta- the questions it proposes to answer were 
em was a favorite science in England. | exploded problems, or matters that have no 

any of its most distinguished men won | connection with the common affairs of life. 
their reputation in this field of knowledge.| The publication, however, of the work to 
For nearly a hundred years, a large portion | which the attention of our readers is invited 
of the literary talent of the country was in the present article, has shown that the 
anos in hops spe how — rr beer spirit ig ra hme inquiry og 

Ws of the mind, and in setthng the contro- | reviving in England. Aontrary to antece- 
versies which grew ovt of these subjects. In| dent probability, and the author’s own ex- 
these abstruse pursuits and questions, most | pectations, the first edition was rapidly ex- 
of the cultivated part of society was deeply | hausted, and a second one called for. The 
interested. Nor were the objects sought to work has also been published in our own 
be accomplished, and the problems to be | country, and meets with a favorable recep- 
solved, regarded as matters of curiosity only, | tion from the reading public; yet it is some- 
or of no practical utility. On the contrary, | what singular, considering its popularity, 
they were thought to have the most intimate | that it has received so little attention from 
connection with the foundations of govern- | the press. Usually, when a work of this 
ment, morals, religion, and all the great | description makes its appearance, it creates 
interests of life. The attention which was | a great sensation in the literary world. It 
thus for many years bestowed on metaphysi- | is arraigned at every tribunal of literary criti 
cal pursuits in England, was suddenly arrested | cism, from the quarterlies to the daily jour- 
+ Md end miro last ri by My nals. Prec! ——- po gees —_— 
variety of causes, but principally by the all- | praised or blamed, till the public are tire 
absorbing interest which the French Revolu- | of hearing of it, it is permitted to proceed 
tion awakened among all classes of society. | quietly to the accomplishment of its final 
‘This portentous event, threatening to change | destiny. But this book, although very pop- 
the political face of Europe, and produce a| ular with the readers of ‘such works, and 
new order of things in all the surrounding | universally allowed to exhibit uncommon 
er we’ a exciting ba tee mm resi ge received but Matha ene 
interest to be taken in recondite speculations | from the press in any form. e do not 
and abstruse questions. From this period, | recollect to have read but two criticisms upon 
the cultivation of metaphysical science rapidly | it in the English periodicals: one of them, 
declined in England, till this once favorite! in the North British Review, was written 
literary pursuit became so much neglected ) by Dr. Chalmers. In the periodicals of our 
that it seemed to have lost all attraction in |own country we do not recollect to have 
the land of Locke, Berkeley, Reid, and | seen but one extended notice of it; yet if it 
Hume. Since the death of Dr. Brown, in | has been strangely neglected by me, bm 
1820, no great name or work of remarkable | it has not been by the reading public. It 
on a nig . ec coereunert gia extensively read and admired, both 

very other species of knowledge has been| in England and this country. The popu- 
diligently cultivated, while this prima phi- | larity which it has obtained is amply merited 
losophia, this “ science of sciences,” has been ' by the character of its contents, In every 
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respect, it is one of the best works that have 
been published for many years. Among 
the claims which it has to this high rank, 
every candid and intelligent reader will 
recognize— 

In the first place, the beauty, clearness, 
and simplicity of its style. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Scotch school of metaphy- 
sics, most of the works which have appeared 
on this subject have aimed to be not merely 
dry scientific treatises, but productions writ- 
ten with elegance and beauty, and possess- 
ing great literary attractions. In endeavor- 
ing to accomplish this object, however, they 
have frequently gone to excess. The authors 
have overlaid their thoughts with too much 
rhetorical embellishment and poetical color- 
ing. Their style may be pleasant to read, 
and possess many literary excellences; but 
from its want of precision and definiteness, 
it is but poorly adapted for scientific pur- 

oses. This is particularly the case with 

r. Brown, whose lectures, regarded as a 
scientific treatise, are greatly injured by those 
defects. From such faults Morell is entirely, 
or to an unusual extent, free. In reading 
his work we meet with few or none of those 
flowers of rhetoric which are so profusely 
scattered over the pages of some metaphysi- 
eal writings that have appeared within the 
present century. While his style is one of 
uncommon elegance, beauty, and force, at 
the same time there is a remarkable clearness 
and simplicity running through all his sen- 
tences. We follow the transparent stream 
df his profound and often original thoughts 
with the same ease and pleasure as we read 
one of Jeffrey’s reviews, Irving’s sketches, or 
Macaulay’s essays. 

In the next place, the author has succeeded 
in furnishing the most lucid exposition of the 
various metaphysical systems that have pre- 
vailed in modern times. Particularly is this 
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the case with regard to his presentation of | 


the theories of the German writers. We 
have read many attempted expositions of 
their metaphysics, but have never before 
succeeded in gaining any very clear idea of 
them. Our conceptions of German trans- 
cendentalism were so vague and unsatisfac- 
tory, after reading the books designed to 
expound it which have fallen in our: way, 
that we had almost despaired of seeing a 
lucid account of those systems of speculative 
philosophy which are beginning to have such 
a decided influence on the intellectual char- 
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acter of the age. From the many abortive 
attempts which have been made to supply 
this desideratum, we had nearly arrived at 
the conclusion that it was in vain to expect 
it. Morell, however, has amply gratified 
our wishes in this respect. He has succeeded 
in his efforts to effect this object in a manner 
that deserves high praise. He has furnished 
as clear and easily understood an exposition 
of the metaphysical speculations of Kant, 
Schelling, Fichte, and Hegel, as Stewart has 
of those of Locke, Berkeley, Reid and Hume. 
We find, with Morell for our guide, but little 
or no difficulty in comprehending German 
transcendentalism, and following its attempts 
to explore those dim, obscure regions of 
thought which the sober, common-sense 
metaphysicians of England regard as ut- 
terly inaccessible to the human mind. 
He has been successful in this enterprise, 
where so many before him have failed, prin- 
cipally by the new method he has adopted. 
Instead of translating the strange, uncouth 
terminology of the German writers into 
English, he has reproduced their ideas clothed 
in his own clear and simple style. He 
has performed for them the same office that 
Dumont did for Jeremy Bentham, and exe- 
cuted his task with equal, if not superior 
ability. The consequence is, that most of 
the difficulties complained of in reading the 
German metaphysicians entirely disappear 
as their views are unfolded in his lucid pages. 

In addition to these merits, the author 
shows an intimate and profound acquaint- 
ance with his subject. He seems to have 
thoroughly explored the whole field of mod- 
ern metaphysical lore. He seems to have 
read accurately and attentively all that has 
been written on the science whose history 
he records, from its commencement with 
Descartes down to the latest publications in 
his own and foreign lands. The plan which 
he adopted in acquiring the materials of his 
work was admirably adapted to put him in 
possession of a thorough knowledge of the 
various systems of mental philosophy preva- 
lent in the several countries of Europe. He 
tells us that after having become deeply in- 
terested in metaphysical pursuits while re- 
siding in London, he repaired successively 
to Scotland, Germany, and France, and read 
the most celebrated works in philosophy, 
and heard the most distinguished professors 
in their lecture-rooms expound the subject 
to their students in each of these countries, 
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After he had completed his studies and ma- 
tured his views, he published the work under 
consideration, as a guide to others who might 
be inclined to follow over the same wide and 
devious track of thought which he had been 
employed in traversing for many years. 
The result of his labors is a book replete 
with more various and interesting metaphy- 
sical learning than any other in our lan- 
guage. 

Among the merits of the work also must 
be mentioned its candor and justice. Al- 
though the author has had occasion to criti- 


cise and expound the opinions of a multi-| 


tude of writers whose views are diametri- 
cally opposite to his own, yet he has per- 
formed his task with unusual fairness and 
liberality. Decided and firm in maintaining 
his own opinions, he is nevertheless remark- 
ably free from a harsh, censorious spirit 
towards those who differ from him. His 
opponents must acknowledge that he has 
generally given a fair, full exposition of the 
philosophical systems they embrace, and done 
Justice to the characters of the writers whom 
they regard as their leaders in metaphysical 
science. An illustration of this remark is 
furnished in his treatment of Locke. He 


metaphysical science, Morell, in every point 
of view, deserves to be placed on an equality, 
In profound and extensive philosophical 
knowledge, in brilliancy, force, and beauty 
of style, in soundness of judgment and 
clearness of exposition, he is in no respect 
behind the French eclectic, or the popular 
Scotch professor. Those who have never 
read the work under consideration, but have 
formed their judgment of Morel! from his 
“Philosophy of Religion,” can have no just 
idea of his merits. The latter production 
gives no correct notion of his talents. It is 
to a great extent a failure, and has very 
much disappointed the expectations of his 
admirers. It shows that it was either has- 
| tily written, and published before the author 
/had matured his views and fully mastered 
his subject, or that his talents lie rather in 
the art of clearly expounding the systems 
of other philosophers than in the power to 
construct one of his own. 

Having mentioned the literary merits of the 
work, we proceed next to the consideration of 
its contents. The object of the author is to 
present “an historical and critical view of 

the speculative philosophy of Europe in the 
| nineteenth century.” In carrying out his 








utterly repudiates his theory respecting the | plan, however, he has not confined his atten- 
origin of our knowledge, being himself an} tion merely to the metaphysical theories that 
idealist, and partial to the views of Cousin; have been prevalent for the last fifty years. 
and the German philosophers. Yet he| He has gone back to the time of Bacon and 
never speaks of this profound and clear-| Descartes, and presented an outline of intel- 
headed thinker in that contemptuous and} lectual science down to the close of the last 
depreciatory tone which most transcendent-| century. This portion of the work occupies 
alists employ whenever they have occasion! about one third of its contents, and is de- 
to mention the name of Locke. On the} signed to prepare the way for a proper ap- 
contrary, whenever he refers to this great phi-| preciation of the various metaphysical sys- 
losopher, whose reputation till recently was| tems of our own age. The remainder is 
equal to that of Bacon and Newton, he uses devoted to the history and criticism of spec- 
such language as every one must adopt who! ulative philosophy during the present cen- 
reveres the combination of great virtues with | tury, and is a full, copious, and satisfactory 
extraordinary talents, and admires a life | account of all that has been written on this 
spent in advancing the interests of religion) subject in the several countries of Europe 
and the welfare of mankind. |since 1800. In the arrangement of his 

Such are the general merits of the work | work the author has adopted a plan devised 
in which Morell has furnished a rich intel- | by Cousin, which greatly assists him in ef 
Hectual repast to all who are interested in | feeting the object he has in view, and which 
metaphysical investigations. From its char-| gives unity to each of the various conflicting 
acter and the object it has in view, it natu-| and apparently isolated systems in mental 
rally suggests a comparison with the produc-| philosophy which for the last two centuries 
tions of two other writers, who have also, have followed each other in such rapid sue- 


. e ° . | . 
won a high reputation in the same line of cession. By the plan he has employed, order 





literary pursuits, Cousin and Dugald Stew- | is diffused through the vast chaos in which 


art. With both of these authors, regarded | intellectual science presents itself to our 
as historians and expounders of modern’ observation when we consider the endless 
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number of writers on this subject, and the 
widely different opinions which most of them 
have maintained, Instead of merely record- 
ing and criticising the views of the leading 
metaphysicians of modern times individu- 
ally and separately, he has classified and ar- 


ranged their theories along with those of | 


the inferior writers with which they severally 
assimilate, under five heads: Sensationalism, 
Idealism, Skepticism, Mysticism, Eclecticism. 
Each one of these divisions embraces some 
great fundamental principle in mental phi- 
losophy, although the expounders and ad- 
vocates of it differ many shades in their 
opinions, and, from the positions they as- 
sume, are sometimes classed under other 
heads than the one which generally charac- 
terizes their system. Thus, Sensationalism 
includes Locke and those who sympathize 
with his views respecting the origin of our 
knowlege. Idealism embraces Berkeley, 
Kant, the Scotch school, Schelling, Hegel, 
Fichte, and all who make self, “ the innate 
faculties of the human mind,” of more im- 
portance than sensation and the outward 
universe, in accounting for the source of our 
ideas. Skepticism comprises Hume, Kant, 
and those whose object has been to show 
the uncertainty of the principles of human 
knowledge, and “detect falsehood without 
building up any system of truth.” Mysticism 
takes in Descartes, Gassendi, Schleiermacher, 


and such as, distrusting reason, rely on the 


feelings, “ the truth organ within the human 
soul,” as the foundation of their philosoph- 
ical belief. Eclecticism includes Cousin, and 
every one who holds that each of the pre- 
ceding systems contains much truth along 
with an admixture of error, and that a true 
system of mental philosophy is to be formed 
by taking from them what is correct and 
rejecting what is false. 

Having laid out his plan in this clear and 
judicious manner, Morell travels over the 
field of modern metaphysical knowledge, 
tracing the various systems of intellect- 
ual philosophy to their source, following 
them in all their ramifications, recording 
their progress and results, comparing them 
with each other, and presenting within a 
moderate compass a copious synopsis of all 
that has been written on this, one of the 
most important subjects of inquiry -within 
the range of the human mind. We should 
be glad to follow him over this wide survey 
of intellectual science, and discuss some of 
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[his opinions of the several systems the his- 
tory and principles of which he has written 
| and expounded with so much ability. But 
it is absolutely impossible to do this in the 
‘limits within which we must be confined. 
| We therefore conclude our remarks on Mo- 
rell by pursuing some inquiries suggested 
by the perusal of his work. 

In the first place, is mental philosophy to 
be regarded as an established science; or is 
it as yet only a chaos of contradictory sys- 
tems and opinions? Many look upon it in 
the latter light. They believe that notwith- 
standing the talent and labor which have 

been bestowed upon it, nothing of great im- 
portance has yet been discovered or estab- 
lished in this department of knowledge, and 
that every thing is almost as fluctuating and 
unsettled as it was two hundred years ago. 
It must be confessed that there is in the past 
and present condition of mental philosophy 
much that favors this view. In reading 
‘such a book as that of Morell, where the 
history of metaphysics for the last two cen- 
turies is spread out before us in a compre- 
hensive and summary manner, one of the 
‘first things which strikes us is the vast num- 
ber of superior men whose energies have 
been intensely employed in this line of in- 
vestigation. From Descartes, the first great 
metaphysician who appeared in modern Eu! 
rope, down to our own times, what a host of 
great geniuses and profound philosophers 
have labored diligently to unfold the laws 
and nature of the human mind. The an- 
nals of no other science can show a greater 
list of superior men who have toiled assidu- 
ously to develop and illustrate its principles 
and truths. Locke, Leibnitz, Berkeley, 
Hume, and Kant are men who will com- 
pare with those who have distinguished 
themselves in any other department of know- 
ledge. Besides these chiefs in intellectual 
philosophy, what a vast number of men of 
second-rate ability have devoted their lives 
to metaphysical pursuits. How many of 
them have written elegant, logical and sys- 
tematic treatises on this prolific subject. 
The works on speculative philosophy which 
Morell has criticised aud expounded, would 
of themselves form an extensive library. 
|Since such an amount of labor has been 
| bestowed, and such a degree of ability em- 
| ployed in this line of investigation, it would 
naturally be supposed that at the present 
time it is a fixed, well-established science ; 
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the foundation firmly laid and the super- 
structure far advanced and rapidly becoming 
a harmonious and well-proportioned edifice. 
But apparently it is the reverse of this. 
We survey the ground over which Morell 
takes us in his history, and instead of be- 
holding each laborer in the mine of meta- 
physical truth using the discoveries of his 
predecessor in order to dig deeper and to 
penetrate further into the recesses of the 
human intellect, commonly beginning his 
enterprise by demonstrating the ignorance 
and error of all have who toiled before him. 


The great object of the majority of meta- | 


hysical writers has been simply to clear 
the field of intellectual science of the ob- 
structions with which others have covered it. 
System after system and theory after theory 
have followed each other in rapid succession ; 
and as each one has generally aimed to de- 
molish its predecessor, nothing is left behind 
but a few fragments of truth. ” Hence, as we 
look abroad over the vast field, instead of 
contemplating a well-established science, we 
seem to behold only the debris of the various 
philosophies that have successively risen, 
flourished, and passed away. We see noth- 
ing fixed, settled, and determined. A cha- 
otic mass of conflicting opinions every where 
meets our view. This is the light in which 
many regard the state of metaphysical sci- 
ence at the present time. And it is one 
reason why it is so extensively neglected. 
It is thought that notwithstanding the talent 
and labor which have been employed, every 


unsettled and fluctuating that it is scarcely 
worthy of the name of a science, and does 


not contain well-ascertained truth enough to | 


compensate for the labor of gathering it. 


Although there is some foundation for this | 


opinion to rest on, yet it is only a partial 
and one-sided view of the matter. 
true that there has been and still is a great 


tems of mental philosophy in vogue. This 
science, it must be admitted, is still in its 
infancy, and has been carried to nothing 
like the perfection which natural philosophy, 
astronomy, and other kindred branches of 
knowledge have attained. 
true of theology, politics, and political econ- 
omy. In all these sciences how little is 
there as yet that is settled and determined 
beyond any further controversy. How 
many opposing theories are there clashing 








It is! 


But the same is | 





with one another and aiming at each other's 
overthrow. Still it is not denied that in 
these several fields of investigation great 
advances have been made, and a large num- 
ber of principles and truths placed on a 
solid foundation. On this account they are 
entitled to be considered as sciences, and not 
a mere congeries of chaotic opinions. As 
much may be justly claimed for mental phi- 
losophy. A cursory g glance at the progress of 
metaphysical inquiries for the last two centu- 

ries will show that mental philosophy, not- 
withstanding the unsettled state of many of 
its principles and the different views taken of 
the questions it seeks to answer, can also 
lay claim to a large number of admitted 
and incontestable truths. From the time 
when Bacon pointed out the true road to 
knowledge, and gave an impulse to the hu- 
man mind which has ever since sent it for- 
ward in a career of constant improvement, 
almost every great metaphysician has done 
something towards building up the science 
of mental philosophy. Descartes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hartley, Reid, Stewart, and 
Brown have all labored successfully in this 
dark, intricate mine of truth, and made val- 
uable additions to the store of metaphysical 
knowledge. They have each of them brought 
to light new facts in respect to the human 
intellect, or placed admitted principles on a 
surer foundation, or rectified former error, 
and furnished a clear, systematic exposition 
of former discoveries. From their works 


| can be gathered a system of mental philos- 
thing in this department of knowledge is so | 


ophy that will receive as general an assent 


| as any system of theology and_ political 


economy, or any theory of government that 
has yet been formed. 

But finally, and a more important ques- 
tion, What is the practical influence of 
metaphysics? Is it merely a speculative 
science, confined almost entirely in its results 


_ to the few who are engaged in investigating 
number of conflicting and contratictory sys- | 


its truths or fond of studying it as a pleas 
ing intellectual pursuit? Or does it ex 
ert a material influence on the mass of 
mankind, and the common affairs and 
interests of life? Many men whose opit- 
ion carries great weight with it in such 
matters take the former view. Robert Hall 
affirms respecting the influence of this scl- 
ence: “Grand and imposing in its appear- 
ance, it seems to lay claim to universal em- 
pire, and to supply the measures and the 
criteria of all other knowledge; but it re- 
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sembles in its progress the conquests of a 


{and another illustration is furnished of the 
Sesostris and a Bacchus, who overran king- 


uncorrectness of the great preacher’s opinion 
doms and provinces with ease, but made no | respecting the feeble and transitory influence 
permanent settlements, and soon left no trace | of metaphysical systems on the mass of 
of their achievements. While a few specu-| mankind. Which has been the most pow- 
lative men amuse themselves with discussing | erful in shaping public opinion for the last 
the comparative merits of different meta-| hundred and fifty years, Addison’s Spee- 
physical systems, these [the popular class of | tator, or Locke's Essay on the Human Un- 
authors | are the writers whose sentiments, | derstanding? On this point there can be 
conveyed through innumerable channels, | no reasonable doubt. The Spectator, con- 
form the spirit of the age; nor is it to be | sisting of a series of interesting stories and 
doubted that the Spectator and Rambler have | agreeably written essays on the common 
imparted a stronger impulse to the public | duties of life and the follies of the times, has 
mind than all the metaphysical systems in| been almost universally read wherever the 
the world.” It is a matter of surprise that | English language prevails, and doubtless will 


Robert Hall, a man of such sound judgment, | be till the end of time. Yet from the char- 


profound learning, and extensive observation, | 
should have made this declaration. What- | 
ever degree of deference is due to his opin- | 
ions respecting such matters, he has unques- | 
tionably in this instance greatly erred. The 
history of metaphysical investigations, from 


acter of its contents it never did and never 
can do much towards directing the current 
of public opinion except in matters of no 
great importance. It is read and admired 
as an agreeable and interesting book, and 
here its influence principally ends. The 


the earliest age of the world down to the 
present time, shows the falsity of the senti- 
ment he has expressed. If there is any one 
class of intellectual men more than another | 
which has impressed a permanent character | interest as soon as it appeared, and it has 
on its age, and left an enduring influence contributed in no smali degree to form 
behind, it is the authors of the great meta- | the peculiar spirit of the nation. In France 


| Essay on the Understanding has very mate- 
rially moulded the character of the European 
mind in literature and science since its pub- 
lication. In England it created an intense 


physical systems which have successively | it has produced still greater effects. In the 


prevailed in the world. Take for instance | hands of Condillae and his disciples it was 
Plato and Aristotle as illustrations of this | made, through the perversion of its princi- 
remark. Whata powerful, wide-spread, and | ples, an effective instrument in undermining 
enduring influence did they exert over the | the foundation of religion and morals, and 
human mind for ages after they had disap- | introducing the reign of atheism. If we 
peared from the earth. For nearly two | compare the influence of the Rambler with 
thousand years they held jointly or alter-| Hume’s metaphysical works, we shall see 
nately an almost undisputed dominion in | the same truth still further illustrated. The 
every civilized land, coloring the opinions of | Rambler, the production of Johnson, and 
mankind on government, religion, morals, | written in his imposing yet vicious style, and 
literature, and all the great interests of life. | containing many just. views of life and mor- 
These men, and likewise their distinguished | als, had an extensive circulation in its day. 
successors in the same line of investigation | But it has long ceased to be read, and never 
in modern times, instead of resembling Se-| gave any lasting complexion to public opin- 
sostris and Bacchus in their short-lived con-| ion. Hume’s metaphysics, on the other 
quests, find their types in the founders of the | hand, produced an intense commotion in the 
great empires which have survived the lapse | literary world during his life, and the train of 
of ages, and given a new aspect to the his- | influence they set in operation is still acting 
tory of the world. Take also the two works, | as vigorously asever. His attempts to pour 
the Spectator and Rambler, which Hall has | confusion and darkness over the whole region 
cited as having “imparted a stronger im- | of thought and belief, after deeply agitating 
pulse to the public mind than all the meta- | the public mind of his own country, roused 
physical systems in the world.” Compare | the profound intellect of Kant to endeavor 
these books with the writings of Locke and | to arrest the metaphysical skepticism which 
Hume, the one of whom was contemporary | was confounding ordinary men and perplex- 
with Addison and the other with Johnson, | ing philosophers, His investigations sprung 
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the fertile mine of German metaphysics, 
which is now so manifestly shaping the in- 
tellectual character of the age. The pow- 
erful influence of metaphysical systems on 
public opinion is likewise strikingly exhibited 
at the present time. Who are the au- 
thors that are the most effective in coloring 
and shaping the current of public thought 
in our own day? They are not Byron, 
Scott, Dickens, and Macaulay. These writ- 
ers are universally read and admired; but 
their opinions only slightly tincture the 
minds of their readers. The men who are 
doing most to impress their views on the 
character of the age are those who are ad- 
vocating some metaphysical system in a 

pular form. They are Wordsworth, rear- 
ing the superstructure of his poetry on the 
groundwork of a philosophical system ; 
Coleridge, Carlyle, and Emerson, baptized 
with the spirit of German transcendentalism, 
and in various ways disseminating its mystic 
sentiments among theircountrymen. These 
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are the writers who, more than any other at 
the present day, are shaping public opini o 
in England and America. Hence it may 
be inferred with the utmost certainty that 
metaphysics is nota science merely confined 
to the regions of speculative thought. It 
exerts a greater influence on the mass of 
men than almost any other intellectual pur- 
suit. The popular poet, novelist, historian, 
and essayist are read by admiring millions ; 
but the impression they make is compara- 
tively feeble and transitory. They pass 
away, and the current of public thought 
generally flows on in much the same direc- 
tion as if they had never existed. But 
when a great nero NE makes his ap- 
pearance, a new impulse is to be communi- 
cated to the human mind. His principles, 
at first confined to a small circle of select 
admirers, eventually find their way through 
various channels to the mass of men, and 
influence their whole tone of thought on all 
the affairs of life. 


THE OUT-DOOR ARTIST. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF EMILE VANDERBURCK. 


Tue entire population of the good city of 


Brussels was stirring. Talma, the great 
French tragedian, was to close his engage- 
ment this evening in Leonidas, the author 
of which drama, young Pichot, had so lately 
been snatched from classic literature onthe 
eve of his first triumph. 

The doors of the theatre had been be- 
sieged almost since the break of day; to 
the south the train of eager spectators ex- 
tended as far as the extremity of the Place 
de la- Monnaie. It was evident that the 
old theatre could not contain the crowd that 
thronged, in anxious expectation, around its 
doors. 

The hero of this species of ovation, the 
personage who thus excited the enthusiasm 
of these worthy beer-drinkers of ancient 
Brabant—a race of men by nature very 
phlegmatic—was standing at a window of 
the Hétel de la Croiz-Blanche, quietly oc- 
eupied in shaving himself. His glance fell 
occasionally with great indifference upon 
this crowd, that was attracted by himself 





alone, as if he were accustomed to such 
triumphs, and accepted them like a monarch 
who does not allow himself to be intoxicated 
by the enthusiasm of the people. 

He was conversing familiarly with an old 
friend, an inhabitant of the city, a great 
amateur of the drama, who had even made 
an attempt upon the boards in his time, 
though unsuccessfully indeed. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the protection of Talma, who was 
all-powerful under the Empire, he had ex- 
vhanged the buskin, which svited him so ill, 
for a trifling post in the revenue depart- 
ment, which suited him but little better, but 
in which he was at least sheltered against 
hisses. The fall of the imperial Colossus had 
not displaced the protégé of the great artist. 
Governments are changed, empires crumble, 
but taxes and tax-gatherers are permanent. 

“ Well, well! he will not come,” said the 
tragedian in atone of vexation, which seemed 
caused by wounded vanity ; “he is an old 
madman, a misanthrope. And still, 1 assure 
you, my dear M. Lesec, I got up Leonidas 
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expressly for him, thinking to cause him a 
pleasure, and to flatter his old republican 
ideas. It is the most tedious and declama- 
tory tragedy that we have played since 
Germamecus ; but I produce an effect in it 
by a few pompous and patriotic verses which 
it contains, especially in the provinces; and 
this good David would have thought he be- 
held his own painting brought upon the 
stage. But he will not come; he has re- 
fused you; I was sure of it. Age, exile, 
the memory of the past, all these have sadly 
changed him; he is no longer our David of 
the Consulate.” 

“T have just left him,” replied the col- 
lector. “ He received me somewhat as 
Hermione receives Orestes in the fourth act 
of Andromache. He was bitter-sweet, to 
say the least. ‘I never go to the theatre,’ 
he cried roughly. ‘Tell my friend Talma 
that I thank him for his kind intentions, but 
that I always retire at nine o’clock. He will 
do me a favor if, before his departure, he 
will come and drink a can of beer and smoke 
a pipe with me.’” 

“He is completely turned into a Flem- 
ing,” replied Talma sarcastically. “ Poor 
genius! to this it comes at last! to smoke 
Dutch tobacco, and to despise the arts. 


Persecution does more harm than the guil- 
lotine, my dear Lesec,” added the tragedian, 
in a tone of bitterness; “it kills our great 
men in their lifetime, and deprives us, per- 


haps, of twenty chefs d@auvre. I pardon 
the Restoration for surrounding itself with 
men of empty brains, but it ought not to 
exile our men of talent; they are not so very 
plenty in these times. But let us drop the 
subject; a little more, and we should be 
talking politics.” 

Talma finished shaving, as any private 
individual would have done, his companion 
gazing upon him the while in wondering 
silence, as if he thought it extraordinary that 
the representative of so many heroes and 
demi-gods could deign to remove his own 
beard. The crowd upon the square kept 
continually increasing, promising to Leon- 
idas an ample harvest of pistoles and of 
crowns. 

“Do you know, my dear M. Lesec,” said 
the great actor suddenly, as he sponged his 
chin with cold water, and half closed his 
eyes, as if he were about to utter a sarcasm ; 
“do you know that our stern republicans 
are oftentimes as thoroughly imbued with 
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aristocratic notions as the old noblesse? I 
will bet you ten Napoleons that David would 
have come to the theatre if I had gone and 
invited him in person. I thought of doing 
so, but I had not time. I have been plying 
here the trades of manager and prompter. 
These rehearsals are killing me; to teach 
talking puppets in perukes, to play tragedy ! 
Stay, I have still about three quarters of an 
hour at my disposal: I will go and attack 
this old Roman in his citadel. Will you 
accompany me ?” 

“ Willingly,” replied M. Lesec, shaking 
his head, like a man who consents to a pro- 
posal, but with little expectation of success, 

The tragedian, whose air was quite com- 
mon-place when he was off the stage, drew 
on his overcoat, and familiarly gave his arm 
to his friend the collector, who, quite proud 
of such a companion, walked with his state- 
liest step in crossing the Place de la Mon- 
naie, assuming to himself a liberal share of 
the glances of curiosity and admiration 
which greeted our two friends as they 
passed along. They soon left the crowd, 
however, and turned from the Rue Pierre 
Plate into the Rue de la Fourche. 

“ We are about to encounter a hurricane, 
my illustrious friend,” said M. Lesee; “ pre- 
pare yourself. As for me, I throw the whole 
burden upon your shoulders; I will not 
meddle with the matter.”’ 

“Has he changed into a complete lycan- 
thrope, then ?” rejoined the actor, quicken- 
ing his step. “ Poor exile! poor dying 
genius! I pity thee !” 

The two soon reached the new Louvre of 
the celebrated artist, which, notwithstanding 
its seclusion and its antiquated air, seemed 
quite a comfortable abode. A woman, of at 
least sixty years of age, with difficulty 
opened the heavy door, not without hay- 
ing first examined the visitors through a 
little grated loophole. Finally, they were 
admitted into an ill-lighted and somewhat 
disordered saloon, the ornaments and furni- 
ture of which, by a singular anomaly, pre- 
sented relics of the taste of the last two 
centuries; and the master of the French 
school of painting, the celebrated David, 
entering from an adjoining apartment, ad- 
vanced to meet them, with a quick, yet 
almost majestic step, although his form. had 
already begun to bend somewhat beneath 
the weight of years. 

To the great surprise of Talma, who. ex- 
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pected but a cold reception, David smiled 
upon him, and cast the large pipe that he 
held upon an arm-chair, in order warmly to 
clasp both his friend’s hands. 

“ Sacrebleu/ you are welcome, my old 
comrade !” he cried abruptly; “you could 
not have come at a better moment. I feel 
a joy that I have not experienced fora long 
while. Your presence but augments it.” 
And the old painter rubbed his hands to- 
gether, which with him was a sign of un- 
common satisfaction. 

Talma glanced at M. Lesec, as if to say: 
“The devil is not so black as you painted 
him.” The worthy collector replied only in 
pantomime. His outstretched arms, and his 
eyes dilated to their utmost width, signitied 
plainly : “I cannot comprehend it ; it seems 
that the barometer has changed. This is 
positive, however, I for my part was received 
like a dog in a game of skittles. You will 
say, ‘A humble clerk of the revenue de- 
partment and the French Roscius are two 
very different persons,’ I suppose.” 

“ Sacrebleu! you must promise to come 
and dine with me to-morrow,” resumed the 
painter, accompanying this cordial invitation 
with a smile ; and the smile upon M. David’s 
grave and austere face bore a considerable 
resemblance to a grimace, and the more so 
because, as is well known, he had a tumor 
in the mouth, which, when he spoke with 
animation, drew his cheek awry, and em- 
barrassed his utterance. 

“T cannot accept your invitation, my old 
comrade,” replied Talma in a tone of regret; 
“T play this evening for the last time, and 
to-morrow I set out for Paris.” 

“You set out to-morrow ?” 

“T am obliged to d> so. Michelet and 
Damas have the whole burden of the thea- 
tre upon their shoulders ; the committee 
urges my return. Lemercier is only waiting 
for me, to rehearse a kind of Richard III.” 

“ Sacrebleu! I mock at your committee ; 
you shall depart day after to-morrow; a 
single day will not cause the Thédtre- 
Frangaise to die of hunger. I expect my 
friend Girodet, and you must dine with us. 
It will make me younger by twenty years ; 
it will remind me of our meetings at Koli- 
ker’s, near the gate of the Louvre.” 

The illustrious exile accompanied this 
sentence with a second smile, even more 
terrifying than the first. The actor was 
greatly moved by it. There was something 
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painful in this bitter smile; it seemed to 
betoken regret for his distant country. 

“T will remain, I will remain for your 
sake, my good David!” replied the tra- 
gedian warmly; “for your sake I will 
neglect my duty—I will steal a day from 
my friends and associates ; but it is on con- 
dition that you will make a slight sacrifice 
in my favor, and come this evening to see 
me play Leonidas.” 

“ Well, well! be it so! I consent,” re- 
plied the painter, whom the expected arrival 
of his friend Girodet had rendered joyous 
and almost affable. “I will come; but so 
much the worse for you, my friend, if I nod 
a little; that has happened to me almost 
every time that I set foot in a theatre.” 

“The plaudits with which M. Talma will 
be overwhelmed will wake you, M. David,” 
said the obsequious M. Lesee; and this 
polite sally gained him in his turn a smile 
and an invitation for the morrow, which he 
accepted with pride, although at the risk of 
compromising himself somewhat with the 
Prince of Orange. 

“ Decidedly, he has his good moments,” 
said Talma to M. Lesee, when they had left 
the house. “It is to Girodet that we owe 
this.” 

“This visit causes him great pleasure,” 
rejoined the collector. “Le Gros also came 
to see him, about a year ago. The poor old 
man leaped for joy, and wept like a child.” 

“ And not one of them has sufficient in- 
fluence to procure his return to France !” 
rejoined Talma, with a tragic sigh. 

On the same evening, between six and 
seven o'clock, the old French painter and 
baron of the Empire, having ventured to put 
on a black coat, with a new red ribbon in 
the button-hole, entered, almost confused 
and timid, the great theatre of Brussels, and 
ensconced himself, as quietly as he could, in 
the stage box, which his friend Talma had 
caused to be reserved for him. He was ac- 
companied by the officious M. Lesec, more 
proud, more radiant, more carefully be- 
ruffled and befrizzled than if he had been 
appointed first clerk of the finances. But, 
in spite of all the precautions of the modest 
artist to preserve his incognito, the rumor of 
his presence was soon spread abroad in the 
house. He was recognized ; all rose re- 
spectfully ; innumerable bravos resounded 
from the pit to the gallery. It is said that 
a noble prince, a worthy descendant of the 
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house of Nassau, accompanied by his young | graceful form, her face serious and regular, 


son, was not among the last to applaud the | 
illustrious exile, who, agitated and affected, | 
bowed awkwardly to the «ssembly, saying to | 
M. Lesee: ay 


“ Ah, well, my friend, they still remember 


me! They know, then, here in Brussels, | 


that I exist, or nearly so.” 

“The country of so many celebrated paint- | 
ers,” replied the courteous collector, “ owes | 
these testimonials of admiration to a great 
man who demands of her an asylum.” , 

“Enough ! enough !” said M. David, who | 
wished to preserve his good humor, and to | 
whom this compliment brought back a pain- | 
ful remembrance ; “ do not forget that | 
have come here to see Talma.” Leonidas | 
soon appeared in truth, and in his turn at- | 
tracted universal attention. Every glance | 
was fixed upon him; every breath in that | 
crowded assembly was hushed at the sound | 
of his voice; at every sentence of the mag- | 
navimous Spartan the house shook with | 
redoubled bravos The painter of The Rape 
of the Sabines, of Brutus, of The Oath of 
the Tennis Court, of the picture of The 
Coronation, remained calm, motionless, 
mute, amid these alternate scenes of tu- 
mult and of breathless silence. He did not 
hear the plaudits of the house; his soul 
was elsewhere ; he forgot even that he was 
seeing and listening to his friend Talma. 
He was at Thermopyle, beside Leonidas | 
himself; he was ready to die with him and 
his three hundred Spartans. Never had he 
felt himself so deeply moved. Far from 
yielding to sleep, as he had seemed to fear, | 
his cheek glowed and his brow was covered 
with sweat, as if he were taking an active 
part in the heroic deed of devotion which 
formed the subject of this drama. At last 
the curtain fell. It was some moments be- 
fore he could recover his composure, and 
when he had completely returned to him- 
self, he was able only to utter the words, 
“ Mon Dieu ! how glorious it is to possess 
talent like that!” 

On leaving the house, the crowd thronged 
around the French artist, who quickened his 
steps in order to eseape from this last tri- 
umph, but who felt intoxicated with happi- 
ness, with joy, and with old remembrances. 
It was the fairest day of his exile, and he 
was smiling at the thought that this day 
was to be followed by a happy morrow, 








when a young woman of a slender and 


her attire elegant, advanced towards him, 
and said, reaching out her hand: 
“ Permit the grand-niece of Franklin, 


| Madam Hobart, to pay a tribute of admira- 


tion to an illustrious exile.” 

The old man bowed, pressed his lips upon 
the gloved hand of the beautiful American, 
but he could not find the slightest compli- 
ment to address to her. A stranger now 
presented himself, with an air almost of 


| supplication, holding in his hand an open 


portfolio and a crayon. 

“M. David,” said the young Englishman, 
with a very guttural accent, “ will you have 
the kindness to draw me a line, a single line 
upon this paper ?” 

“ A line?” replied the painter with a smile, 
scarcely comprehending the wish of this in- 
sular amateur in autographs ; “why not 
two?” He took the crayon and traced two 
parallel lines upon the paper, though not 
with true geometrical accuracy. The Eng- 
lishman overwhelmed him with thanks, then 
turned, and was soon lost in the crowd. 

A sweet night, passed in golden dreams, 
succeeded to this happy day, and at early 
dawn the poor exile, who was usually so 
gloomy and so taciturn, rose, for the first 
time, cheerful and almost gay, and admon- 
ished his housekeeper, who was surprised to 
find that he had risen before her, to get 
breakfast ready, and to think in advance 
of the dinner, which he wished should be 
worthy of the renowned guests whom he 
expected. 

“How! you are going out, sir, and so 
early ?” cried the good woman, on observing 
that her master had his hat upon his head, 
and his cane in his hand. 

“Yes, mother Rebecca,” replied M. David 
with a smile, advancing to the outer door; 
“T take the liberty of going out, and of 
walking all alone, like a grown-up boy.” 

“ But it is scarcely daylight ; all the shops 
are still closed.” 

“T do not think of making purchases.” 

“But where, I ask, can you be going, 
then, at this hour ?” 

“ Ha, sacrebleu /” replied the impatient 
painter; “can you not guess, old beldame? 
Why, I am going as far as the gate of Flan- 
ders, to meet my comrade Girodet.” 

“That is another thing; but are you 
sure that he will enter by this gate? Has 
he informed you of the exact hour * 
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“ Ha, mordieu / what is that to me? If 
I meet him, I shall embrace him some mo- 
ments sooner, and if I should walk for an 
hour along the road, while waiting for him, 
it will divert me; it will be exercise. Doctor 
Franchomme has recommended it to me. 
Go now to your work, and see that the roast 
beef does not burn.” 

With these words, the former member of 
the Convention crossed the threshold of his 
solitary habitation, striking the pavement 
with his iron-shod cane, as if he had given 
a proof of his authority, and laughing in 
his sleeve at the expression depicted in the 
face of the old domestic, who gazed after 
him as he departed with an air of stupefac- 
tion. 

The old man walked with a firm step; 
he inhaled, with full lungs, the fresh morn- 
ing breeze; he was gay, young, and happy; 
he was about to behold a friend again. But 
in his eagerness, he had anticipated the time 
at which the diligence usually arrived, by 
nearly two hours; he did not perceive this 
mistake until he had walked for a considera- 
ble while in the large and filthy suburb, 
which lies adjacent to the gate of Flanders. 
His pipe, the faithful companion of his 
studio and of his exile, he had left behind 
him; in his hurry he had forgotten it. He 
continued his solitary walk, busied with 
pleasant thoughts, and diverted from them 
only by the passing of the workmen repair- 
ing to their labors, and of the market women 
hastening, with all the speed allowed them 
by their Flemish rotundity, towards the mar- 
ket De l’ Horologe. 

When we are lounging on alone, above 
all, when we are waiting for some one, we 
act like children; we resort to every device 
to kill time, and to appear to be doing 
something. A flower-pot at a window, a 
magpie in a cage, a fly in the air, renders 
us the service of occupying our thoughts 
fora moment. M. David was so fortunate 
as to encounter during his prolonged walk 
an artist at work in the open air, a gla- 
ier doubtless, rather than a painter, who, 
mounted upon a ladder, was flourishing his 
brush with the confidenee and evthusiasm 
of Le Gros, completing his admirable cupola 
of Sainte Genevicve. 

The painter of Zhe Coronation passed 
twice before the dauber, casting a furtive 
glance at his work, admiring the intrepidity 
with which the worthy man overlaid with 





pure ultra-marine the background of his 
landscape, to represent the sky. Beneath 
the sign, which was almost completed, was 
written in large letters, “ The Break of 
Day;” a precaution as necessary to indicate 
the intention of the artist, as was the inserip- 
tion, “ Flemish and Dutch beer for sale 
here,” to reveal the occupation of the pro- 
prietor of this chef d’ceuvre. 

“Here is an honest Vandercrout,” said 
the French artist to himself, “ who under- 
stands about as much of perspective as a 
eart horse, and who, I would bet, flatters 
himself that he has all the talent of Rubens, 
He daubs his board as if he were greasing a 
pair of boots, and he is happy.” 

When M. David passed the third time 
before the ladder, he could control him- 
self no longer; a second layer of ultra- 
marine had just covered the first; it was 
enough to make one’s flesh creep. Continu- 
ing his walk, and without looking at the 
culprit, he muttered, “There is too much 
blue!” 

“Ha! what is that?” cried the sign- 
painter. But the man who had ventured 
to make this criticism was already at a 
distance. Twice again, Girodet’s _ friend 
passed and repassed before “ The Break of 
Day;” and twice he could not refrain from 
uttering the same exclamation—* There is 
too much blue!” The offended artist turned 
and shrugged his shoulders in reply, asking 
himself, doubtless, what business this person 
had to meddle with his work ? since to judge 
from his garb, he did not seem to be wealthy 
enough for a purchaser, and he was far from 
having the air of a skilful connoisseur. As 
he passed for the fourth time, the unknown 
lounger repeated his eternal refrain—* There 
is too much blue.” The color mounted to 
the face of the Brussels Wouvermans. 

“Do you not see, sir, that I am painting 
asky?” he said, with that tone of apparent 
moderation which a man assumes who is 
growing angry, and still wishes to conceal 
his vexation. The artist had just descended 
from his ladder, and had posted himself on 
the opposite side of the street, closing his 
left eye, and making a shade of his palette, 
to assure himself of the effect of his paint- 
ing. He was admiring himself in his work; 
he was happy, and M. David’s exclamation 
came at a very untimely moment, to trouble 
his satisfaction. 

“ Parbleu/ I suspected, indeed, that you 
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were trying to paint a sky,” replied the 
pitiless critic; “ but I simply say, that there 
is too much blue.” 

“Have you, by chance, ever seen skies 
painted without blue, Sir Amateur ?” 

“Tam no amateur. I say only in pass- 
ing, and for your guidance, that there is too 
much blue—that is all. Do as you please, 
and if you think that there is not enough, 

ut on more.” 

“But, blockhead that you are, have I not 
told you that it is a sky, a clear sky, without 
clouds, a sky that is to represent the break 
of day ?” 

“A reason the more, ventrebleu/ a sky 
of the color of charcoal! Are you crazy, 
my dear fellow, to use blue? You must have 
lost your senses.” 

“ By Saint Nicholas, it is too much !” cried 
the exasperated dauber; “you are an old 
fool and an ignoramus! you know nothing 
of painting. I should like to see you paint 


skies without blue.” 

“T do not say that I am very skilful in 
painting skies, but if I were to attempt it, I 
should not use blue.” 

“Indeed! it would be fine then.” 

“Tt would at least look like something.” 

“That is to say, that my picture looks 


like nothing.” 

“ Ma foi! nearly so; it looks like the 
window-shutter of a wretched inn, like a sheet 
of daubed paper, like a dish of spinach— 
what you will.” 

“A dish of spinach! a window-shutter !” 
cried the Brabant artist, trembling with rage. 
“T,a pupil of Ruisdael! I, the fourth cousin 
of Gerard Douw ! and you pretend to under- 
stand my art better than I do—an art which 
Ihave honorably practised in Anvers, Lou- 
vain, and Liege? A dish of spinach!” The 
rage of the insulted painter rose to such 
a pitch, that he grasped the critic by the 
arm, and shaking him violently, added: 

“ Do you know, old dotard, that my repu- 
tation has been made long since ? that I have 
painted a red horse at Mechlin, a great stag 
at Namur, and a Charlemagne at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, before which every body stops in 
* admiration ?” 

“ Massacre! vile glue vender!” cried M. 
David, pushed to extremity, and tearing the 
palette from the dauber’s hand ; “give it to 
me; you deserve to be painted in the mid- 
dle of your ‘Break of Day, with a fool’s 
face, and with ass’s ears.” And, hurried away 
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by his indignation, he had already ascended 
the ladder, and was now effacing, with the 
palm of his hand, the entire chef d’auvre of 
his brother artist, who stood motionless and 
stupefied. 

“Stop! stop! old fool! old wretch !” cried 
the unfortunate painter, pale with terror. 
“A splendid sign! a picture worth thirty- 
five francs! I am lost! 1 am ruined!” And 
he shook the foot of the ladder, to compel the 
barbarous Vandal to descend. But the latter, 
alarmed neither by the cries of his victim, 
nor by the presence of several neighbors who 
had assembled at all this noise, continued 
pitilessly to efface “ The Break of Day,” 
mingling together the earth and the sky, 
the sun and the trees, the houses and the 
human figures, or at least what was designed 
to represent buildings and men; then, not 
less prompt in restoring than in blotting 
out, employing only the end of his finger 
or the handle of a brush, the new out- 
door artist sketched, in a few moments, a 
grayish sky, and the outlines of three boon 
companions, who, glass in hand, were greet- 
ing the break of day, and among whom 
figured a caricature of the sign-painter him- 
self, easily to be recognized by the thick eye- 
brows and the truffle-shaped nose. 

The spectators, at first restless and tumul- 
tuous, disposed rather to side with the 
dauber, their compatriot, than with the 
stranger, stopped short at the foot of the 
ladder, and were unable to repress a mur- 
mur of admiration, when the chaos of colors 
began to assume shape and order. The 
proprietor of the inn, attracted from the 
house by the tumult, advanced to join the 
group of inquisitive spectators. He was the 
first to cry “ Bravo!” and to exclaim that 
the new out-door artist was at least equal to 
the former one. The fourth cousin of Gerard 
Douw suddenly felt his fury vanish and give 
place to admiration. 

“ Ah, ha!” he cried, “you are of the trade 
then! confess, my worthy man, that you are 
of the trade! Yes, yes, it is a brother 
artist, who has wished to play me a trick,” 
he said, laughing, to some neighbors who 
stood around him. “He is some Dutch or 
French sign-painter: but lam frank ; I con- 
fess he has talent ; yes, I acknowledge him 
to be my master.” 

The painter of The Oath of the Horatii, 
his momentary excitement having passed, 
was about to descend the ladder, amid the 
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plaudits of the spectators, when a new-comer 
appeared among them, mounted upon a 
handsome English horse, who recognizing, 
as he thought, M. David, on the singular 
pedestal upon which he was perched, had 
made his way through the crowd, at the risk 
of trampling some honest Fleming under his 
horse’s feet. 

“This painting is mine!” he cried, in a 
jargon which excited the merriment of the 
populace of Brussels. “I take it, I pur- 
chase it ; I will give a hundred guineas for it ; 
I will cover it with sovereigns if necessary.” 

“ How ?” said the Brabant painter. 

“What say you?” asked the Flemish 
landlord. 

“T say that I will give you any price you 
ask for this painting,” replied the stranger, 
who leaped lightly from his horse, and in 
whom Talma’s friend now recognized the 
young Englishman, who, on leaving the thea- 
tre on the preceding evening, had requested 
him to draw a line with a crayon in his 
portfolio. 

“ The picture is not for sale, young man,” 
said the dauber, with a pride truly paternal, 
as if it were his own work. 

“No,” said the vender of beer, “for it is 
sold, and even partly paid for in advance. 
Still there is a way to arrange the matter, 
and if you wish to bargain for it, sir, it is 
with me that you must deal.” 

“Not at all, not at all!” said the dauber, 
making his way through the crowd ; “ it be- 
longs to me ; my brother artist has been so | 
good as to give me a slight proof of friend- | 
ship; the sign is my lawful property, and I 
am free to sell it to any one I please.” | 

“Robber and knave !” cried the master | 
of the inn; “ my ‘ Break of Day’ is fastened | 
to my house, and I alone have the right to) 
dispose of it as I see fit.” 

“TI will summon you before the Burgo- 
master, old rogue,” said the man who had 
not painted the picture. 

“TI will sue you for a breach of contract,” 
replied the man who had half paid him in 
advance. 

During this while the crowd had increased 
about the disputants, and had become so 
compact that the broad suburb was ob- 
structed by it. 

“ Ventrebleu! Sarpebleu!” cried a third 
speaker in a thundering voice, who had not 
spoken until now, such was his stupefaction 
and vexation at the turn which matters had 
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taken ; “why, it seems to me that I have 
something to do in the affair ; I should think 
that I ought to be consulted a little.” 

“ Right, brother !” said the sign-painter. 
“Tt is ridiculous to dispute thus in the street. 
Let us enter master Martzen’s inn, and ar- 
range things amicably over a can of beer.” 

M. David allowed himself to be led into 
the inn, in order to escape the crowd of in- 
quisitive spectators which was constantly 
increasing. When within the house, the 
quarrel only grew more violent, the inn- 
keeper and the sign-painter still claiming 
the property in dispute, the Englishman stil! 
offering, with a profusion truly Britannic, to 
pay for it with its weight in gold. 

“ Ha, sacrebleu! ha, mordieuw! and if | 
will not have it sold?” cried the true painter 
of the picture, impatiently, nay, almost an- 
grily. 

“Oh, wy dear sir,” said the inn-keeper, 
“you will not deprive a poor man of this 
chance, a poor inn-keeper who finds it truly 
hard to get through with the year, and 
make both ends meet. A little money would 
come very apropos, and enable me to re- 
plenish my stock of beer and English ale.” 

“Do not believe him, brother artist !” 
cried the painter; “he is an old pinch-fist. 
He pleads poverty, but he has more crowns 


in his chest than you and I put together. | 


am the father of a family, and you owe me 
the preference as a fellow-artist. Besides, 
we will share the price of the painting; it 
would be but fair.” 

“Do not listen to him!” cried master 
Martzen, quickly; “he is an old thief, a 
spendthrift; he has not the wherewithal to 
marry his daughter, because he has guzzled 
down her dowry in beer and sausages.” 

“ He lies in his heretical throat !” replied 
M. David's brother artist; “ my Lubette is 
betrothed to a young French artisan, a cabi- 
net-maker, an excellent workman, and he is 
to marry her in September, as poor as she 
is.” 

“A daughter to marry—a Frenchman— 
an excellent workman!” cried M. David, 
suddenly interrupting him. “ Sacrebleu! 
that alters matters. [resign my ‘ Break of 
Day’ then; it shall be the dowry of the 
young bride, and I leave it to the liberality 
of this stranger to fix the price that he will 
give for the sketch.” 

“Excellent! illustrious master!” said the 
young Englishman ; “this is judging right- 
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eously; the wise Solomon could not have | 


decided better. As for me, I consent to 
the bargain with all my heart. I have 
offered a hundred guineas for the sketch, 
just as it is; I will give two hundred if the 
artist who painted it will consent to sign it, 
by writing at the bottom of the picture 
these two words merely-—‘ /’’erre David.” 

The baron of the Empire smiled in ac- 
quiescence ; but his name had been pro- 
nounced, he was recognized. 

A shout of surprise and joy followed this 
discovery ; this revered and glorious name 
was repeated, enthus:astcally, from mouth 
to mouth. 

“What!” cried the dismayed dauber, 
“David! you are M. David, the celebrated 
French painter! Oh! iny master! my il- 
lustrious master! pardon me for having 
addressed you with my hat upon my head, 
and for having treated you as an equal. 
I am nothing but a beggar, a wretch. Tell 
me that you pardon me!” and the poor 
man, with tears in his eyes, uncovered his 
head, and was on the point of falling upon 
his knees, when M. David reached him his 
hand with a cordiality truly republican. 
The inn was filled with a crowd of boon 
companions and inquisitive idlers ; all pres- 
ent rose, by a spontaneous impulse, to the 
repeated cry of “ Long live M. David !” then 
they thronged around him, disputing for 
the honor of touching their glasses to his. 
The worthy old man, softened by this novel 
and truly popular triumph, could not re- 
fuse to partake of a can of Holland beer, 
and the huzzas and shouts of joy were re- 


doubled. 


Tr . 

To complete the scene,—a scene so entirely 
ala Teniers,—the pretty Lubette, the daugh- 
ter of the out-door artist, entered the inn, at- 
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tracted thither by the rumor, which had by 
this time been noised throughout the whole 
suburb, of a sign which would hasten her 
marriage, and give her a dowry of two hun- 
dred louis d’ors. She cast herself, without 


ceremony, upon the neck of her benefactor, 


who received her with open arms, remark- 
ing that, after what had passed, he certainly 
had a right to kiss the bride. 

At the same moment three strangers, 
dressed like substantial burghers, entered, 
with anxious haste, the inn of the “ Break 
of Day.” It was the polite M. Lesee, fol- 
lowed by Talma and M. Girodet. The Jat- 
ter, who had reached Brussels an hour 
before, had not found M. David at his 
house. The tragedian and the collector had 
also repaired thither, and on learning that 
their host had not Ben seen since morning, 
they had been alarmed at his absence ; fear- 
ing that some accident might have befallen 
him, they had hastened forth to seek him, 
and guided by the general tumult, now en- 
tered the inn of the “ Break of Day.” 

“ Apollo be praised !” said Talma, on per- 
ceiving the great painter, with glass in hand, 
in the midst of a group of beer-drinkers ; 
“no accident has happened to him.” 

“God forgive me!” added the collector, 
“this dear baron is kissing the girls; he was 
not so badly inspired when he rose at day- 
break this morning.” 

“Bravo! bravo, my old comrade !” cried 
Girodet, and the auther of “ Attila” advanced 
towards him with extended arms. “ You 
also, then, are beginning to change your 
style and school! Bravo, master! it is not 
amiss to end as Rembrandt commenced ; 
but, by my faith, I did not suspect that you 
were employing your time in painting Flem- 
ish tavern signs.” 
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BRADFORD. 


[The following descriptive and historical sketch, kindly sent us by a lady, has lain long waiting a 
nook in our pages. } 


Some few years since, Miss Sedgwick 
gave a glowing picture, in one of the mag- 
azines of the day, of her native county of 
Berkshire. May one who claims not her 
gifted pen give a slight sketch of her own 
county of Bradford? There is not indeed 
the tragic interest connected with the his- 
tory of Bradford that belongs to Luzerne, 
and some of the other counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, but its early. réminiscences are not 
devoid of interest. Probably there is no 
county in the State, or indeed in the Union, 
but that has some circumstances in its his- 
tory that would excite interest were they 
but recorded. Campbell has rendered the 
Valley of Wyoming almost classic ground, 
and recently its annals have been transferred 
to the page of history, by one who has 

assed most of his days, from early youth 
far towards life’s evening, within the pre- 
cincts of the Valley—the Hon. Charles 
Miner. 

There were Tories scattered among the 
Indians along the Susquehanna during the 
war of the Revolution, but the first per- 
manent settlement made in Bradford was in 
1778, by emigrants from Wyoming, and 
mostly by those who had passed through 
the horrors of savage invasion and civil 
strife which had swept over that ill-fated 
valley, and there had learned endurance. 
This settlement was made in what is now 
the township of Athens, then known as 
Tioga Point, and the adjacent Valley of 
Sheshequin. Colonel John Franklin, who 
is styled in Miner’s history the hero of 
Wyoming, was one of this band of emi- 
grants. He resided upon a farm on the 
eastern side of the Susquehanna, opposite 
where the village of Athens now stands, 
where he died some years since, at an ad- 
vanced age. The prominent part that he 
took in the strife between the “ Pennemites” 
and the “ Yankees,” at Wyoming, led to 
his imprisonment for two years in Phila- 
delphia, under the charge of high treason. 
When this settlement was made, what is 





now Bradford, and the adjoining counties, 
including Luzerne, belonged to the town of 
Westmoreland ; a township that embraced 
nearly, if not quite as great an extent of 
territory as the State of Connecticut, of 
which it was an appanage. 

Bradford is one of the northern tier of coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania, bounded on the east by 
Susquehanna, and on the west by Tioga 
counties. The Susquehanna enters it at the 
New-York line, and takes a southerly and 
nearly a central course through the county. 
The Tioga, or Chemung, unites with it about 
four miles and a half below the New-York 
line. The Tioga rises in the mountains, in 
the western part of Bradford, and after 
taking its course through Tioga county, it 
bends around through the State of New- 
York, receiving on its way the Cowanesque, 
the Canisteo, and the Conhocton. On its 
way through Bradford, the Susquehanna 
receives as tributaries the Wysox and Wya- 
lusing creeks on the east, and the Sugar and 
the Towanda on the west. The Towanda 
and the Lycoming have their sources very 
near each other, in the south-west township 
of the county. The Lycoming winds away, 
through its wild and rapid course, to the 
west branch—the Towanda makes its way 
to the north branch of the Susquehanna, 
and unites with it two miles below the 
borough of Towanda. There is much scenery 
along this stream which is wildly beautiful. 
There are ledges of rock along its banks 
which would strike a person accustomed 
only to the prairies of the West with aston- 
ishment and awe. Athens is much the old- 
est village in the county, although it is not 
a place of near the population or business of 
Towanda. The location of the village, and 
the scenery of the whole valley, is very 
beautiful. This valley, which looks when in 
its quiet summer beauty as if the Angel of 
Peace had ever folded his wings over it, was 
the rendezvous of the army sent under the 
command of General Sullivan into the heart 
of the Indian country, during the summer of 
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1779, to endeavor to insure safety to our 
frontier. Sullivan, with part of the army 
destined to this expedition, was detached 
by the way of the Delaware to Wyoming, 
whence he ascended the river to Tioga 
Point. Here he arrived on the 11th of 
August, and encamped, awaiting a rein- 
forcement, which arrived on the 22d, under 
the command of General Clinton. Sullivan 
now numbered nearly five thousand men— 
uite a formidable army for the object to 
which it was destined. A fort was erected 
in what is now the southern part of the 
village of Athens, which was garrisoned for 
the protection of stores for the army on its 
return, and was designed also as a rendez- 
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Seott, whose early decease has been so much 
lamented. Her grave is beside her “ native 
river,” in the place that was the home of 
her married life—Towanda. Her friends 
were looking with hope to her future lit- 
erary career, when her first-born, and at 
that time her only child, was suddenly taken 
from her by death. Ever after it seemed 
as if a shadow of the grave was over her, 
|until she was laid to rest in its darkness. 
| There are many legends from her pen that 
throw a romantic interest around her own 
loved “river of the hills” Mrs. M. St. 
Leon Loud has given legendary interest to 
'the valley of the Wysox, or Wysauken, as 


‘it was called at an early day. The hut of 





yous to send those who were wounded, or | Feruslaer, the “Hermit of the Wysauken,” 
who sickened by the way. On the 30th of |stood, when the first settlers came into the 
September the army, having accomplished |country, upon the spot where afterwards 


its mission, returned to Tioga, and on the 
3d of October took its departure down the 
Susquehanna to Wyoming, and thence to 
Easton. Before the army left the valley, 
the Susquehanna became so low as to ren- 
der the boats useless which had conveyed 
the artillery thither, and as it was impossible 
to remove it, it was sunk in the river. This 
was done secretly, and perhaps the spot 
where it lies is not now known to any 
person living. 

The successful result of Sullivan’s expe- 
dition is known to all, Its devastating pol- 
icy seems to us hardly consistent with hu- 
manity; but it received the sanction of 
Washington, and was the only way to pre- 
serve the frontier from a recurrence of the 
horrors of Cherry Valley and Wyoming. 
In 1789 a treaty was held at Athens, be- 
tween the whites and several Indian tribes, 
in relation to massacres which had been 


rose her paternal home. The township of 
Asylum, in the lower part of the county, 
was so named from the circumstance of its 
becoming the home of a colony of French 
refugees, who fled from the horrors of the 
French Revolution. Some were nobles of 
high rank. Most of them returned to 
France as soon as they could do so with 
safety. The present Surveyor-General of 
our Commonwealth is the son of one of the 
French emigrants, who remained in the 
township of Asylum. Towanda, the coun- 
ty town of Bradford, is upon the western 
‘side of the Susquehanna, and is near the 
centre of the country. It is a flourishing 
town, and a place of much business. The 
village of Troy, in the western part of the 
county, is also a place of considerable 
business. 

Bradford is a good agricultural county. 
The valleys of the Susquehanna and its 





committed upon the West Branch after the | tributary streams are fertile, and the 
declaration of peace. Colonel Pickering | uplands too are available for tillage, and 
was the commissioner of the whites, and the | amply remunerate their cultivators. Lum- 
celebrated chief of the Senecas, Red Jacket,|ber is one of the staples of the county. 
was the principal Indian orator. The treaty | During a rise of water, especially at the 


terminated amicably, but the murderers 
were not brought to punishment. until a 
later period. As the settlements increased, 
the Indians drew away to the west, where 
their hunting-grounds might be undisturbed 
by the foot of the white man; but they 
must have turned with sorrowing memories 
to that lovely valley, and their fathers’ 
graves in the grove of oaks upon the bank 
of the Tioga. The valley of Sheshequin 
was the birth-place of the poetess, Julia H. 


time of the spring floods, the Susquehanna 
is almost literally covered with arks and 
rafts, seeking a market at the lower towns 
upon the river, or perchance in Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore. This comes from every nav- 
igable stream tributary to the river. The 
lumbering business is one of risk and dan- 
ger, and requires and develops much hardi- 
hood of character in those who pursue it. 
Some of the townships west of the river, in 
the northern part of the county, have large 
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settlements of Irish, who came into the 
country as laborers on our ill-fated canal. 
They have purchased small farms, and are be- 
ginning to gather around them the comforts 
of a permanent and independent home. 
They are generally destitute of education, 
but seem desirous that their children should 
have an opportunity of acquiring this bless- 
ing which has been denied to them. They 
are nearly all of them totally ignorant of 
American institutions, and their vote tells 
heavily against the Whigs, as they have 
been led to believe that the “ largest liberty” 
dwells with their opponents. Much mineral 
wealth has been developed in the lower 
part of the county, and it is supposed that 
all our mountains contain coal and iron. 
Our mountain scenery is beautiful, often 
grandly so. These. mountain ranges skirt 


the river on either side, sometimes bending 
around valleys, and again coming abruptly 
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upon the river, forming those narrows which 
are often so alarming to the unaccustomed 
traveller ; overhung as they generally are 
by ledges of rocks, and with a high and 
precipitous descent to the river. The North 
Branch canal, upon which so much half. 
finished work is left to go to destruction, 
was designed to terminate at Athens, three 
miles below the New-York line. The dam 
across the Tioga at that place was com- 
pleted several years ago, and was supposed 
to be well built ; until one night, becoming 
weary of waiting for the completion of the 
canal, or from some other cause, it moved off 
down the river. 

I will say no more of my favorite county, 
except that its name was given in honor of 
an early Attorney-General of Pennsylvania, 
a gentleman of superior talents and acquire- 
ments, and one who was favored with the 
personal friendship of Washington. 
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Faust: A Dramatic Poem. By Gortne. Trans- 
lated into English Prose, with Notes, &ec., by A. 
Haywarp, Esq. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 
A new edition. 


Goethe’s “ Faust,” the most celebrated of Ger- 
man poems, has, fortunately for the English reader, 
been “ done into” our language by Mr. Hayward, 
more perfectly probably than any other literal 
rendering of a poem that has been attempted. 
It was evidently a most laborious task to render 
this wildest, abstrusest of poems—a poem that 
has caused so much of German discussion and 
theorizing—into plain, intelligible (¢) prose. But 
it was evidently a labor of love to Mr. Hayward. 
The propriety of so rendering it bas been ably 
defended by him; and a synopsis of the argu- 
ments for it is given in a preliminary essay. 
This will be found very interesting to the literary 
reader. The general question is by no means we 
think settled by Mr. Hayward, but, with regard to 
this particular poem, he may probably be con- 
sidered as having established his point. The pub- 
lishers have done a most commendable thing in 
presenting the work in so besutiful and convenient 
a shape to the lovers of literature. We heartily 
commend it to all collectors of good books as a 
genuine library gem. 

Miscellaneous Essays. By Tuomas De Quincey. 

Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Another volume of the collected essays of this 
celebrated author. It contains his remarkable 
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papers, entitled “ Murder considered as one of the 
Five Arts,” probably the most artistic piece of 
humor in our language of the kind, if it can be 
considered as belonging to any class whatever. 
The rest of the papers are: “On the Knocking at 
the Gate in Macbeth.” “ Joan of Are,” “ The Eng 
lish Mail-coach,” “The Vision of Sudden Death,” 
and “ Dinner, real and reputed.” We have ex- 
pressed our opinion before of the great merits of 
this author as an essayist, and need not repeat. 


Hurry-Graphs ; or, Sketches of Scenery, Celebri- 
ties, and Society. By N. Parker Wis. New- 
York: Charles Scribner. 


It certainly smacks of vanity in Mr. N. Parker 
Willis to make into a book these “ hurry-graphs,” 
written for the weekly journal of which he is 
editor. He is evidently conscious of a large circle 
of adniirers, and is too good-natured not to appear 
even when not particularly encored. It may bea 
weakness ; but we confess ourselves to be of the 
audience, and are glad to see the gentleman, con- 
sidering him very polite. There is a Jean-Paul- 
ishness of expression, and of humor too, that we 
cannot resist. Seriously, notwithstanding the draw- 
back of dandyisms and conceit that accompany 
them, we never read Mr. Willis’s writings without 
a feeling «f regret at the waste of a gepius ev 
dently capable of better things. There are fre- 
quently glimpses of thought on the verge of the 
ogeeny observation acute toa degree wasted 

y a morbid devotion to the conventionalities of 
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external life. The following, from the concluding 
essay, is worthy of Leigh Hunt in his best days:— 


“The omniscience that is expected of our return- 
ing friends, ‘The Spirits’ seems to us, among 
other things, to look a little like unbelief carried 
to persecution. We see no reasonable ground for 
supposing that John Smith, in one week after his 
death, is made acquainted with every thing, past, 
present, and future—made able to go to Europe 
or Asia, for instance, between question and answer, 
and bring obituary data of the > de- 
parted friends—yet this is exacted. He is called 
off from his new occupations, catechised, and criti- 
cised; and his answering at all is pronounced a 
humbug, if he fail to tell what nothing but om- 
niscience would be sure of answering correctly. 

“ And there is another thing which seems to us 
an injustice to this same ex-John-Smith. There is 
a natural tendency in the common mind to assist 
an oracle. No great truth was ever born into the 
world that did not start with the discredit of a 
Nazareth, and uneducated people are invariably 
the first to receive a revelation. But these igno- 
§ rant first believers are not thereby rendered super- 

human. They are still subject to their weaknesses 

as before—still susceptible of bias and untruth. 

In the first place, they may misunderstand poor 

John Smith, who has to speak to them through a 

newly discovered and imperfect alphabet ; and, in 

the next place, they are nervously anxious to make 
him appear wiser than he is, while their vanity is 
interested to show themselves to equal advantage. 

John Smith’s ghost may thus be greatly assisted 

and misrepresented, and the general credit of 

ghosts may be tested and condemned for what 
they never had the least idea of doing or saying. 
“One other risk of injustice—in case Spirits have 
} memories and still yearn to communicate with 
those they have passed alife in loving. It would, 
of course, be only communications of negative 
character and trifling importance that could be 
made public. The questions likely to be asked of 
the dead are upon subjects too sacred for news- 
paper mention. The most earnest seekers for 
spirit-converse would be those whose delicate and 
sensitive natures shrink most from the ridicu'ing 
cross-questioning of the scoffer. We are likely, 
for this reason, to have the best proof of spirit- 
revis'tings carefully shut from us; and we may 
protest, in common fairness, we think, therefore, 
against any conclusive argument based on the dia- 
logues that are published. The firmest believers 
whom we know, in this trans-Styxian telegraph, 
are highly intellectual persons, who have no de- 


sire to convert the incredulous, and who would | 


tooner publish their private letters to the living 
than what they believe to be their hallowed con- 
verse with the dead. 

“It is due to this, as to any important new 
theory, that the indirect probabilities of its being 
true should be taken into the question. With 
knowledge miraculously enlarging in every other 
direction, it seems natural that we should make 
at least some measurable progress in compre- 
hending the spirit's first step into the new exist- 
ence. It is not reasonable to suppose that death 
is always to be a terror; and it would not be at 
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all out of measure with other Providential amne- 
liorations of human life, if we were yet to look 
forward to a clearly understood to-morrow beyond 
the grave, as we do now to a morning beyond a 
night of weariness—laying off our bodies without 
fear, as we lay off our garments to go to sleep. 
Such a softening of our lot would not come about 
in a day, nor by a miracle, but would easily arrive 
by a gradual letting of light into the first dread 
darkness of eternity, and by enabling us to speak, 
from this side the brink, to those who are beyond. 

“ There would almost seem to be divine purpose 

enough, in giving us this glimmering look into the 
spirit-world, if it were only to awaken a little the 
imagination, which seems under paralysis in the 
age we live in. The Bible is all true, but it is all 
0etry, too; and our Saviour’s medium for what 
” came to teach was the language of that very 
imagination which, in the present day, throws dis- 
credit over any new matter that it is employed to 
illustrate. To give us something startling, and 
yet vague, to believe, is likely to awaken us, if 
any thing could, from the unhealthy torpor of un- 
belief, in which the blood for the highest activities 
of the soul lies stagnant. 

“ But, of the indirect evidences in favor of the 
reality of this new spirit-intercourse, none seems 
to us stronger than its moderate beginnings and 
its apparent incapability of being turned to bad 
uses. Pretension would have made bolder ex- 
periments. Diabolical ingenuity would have given 
voice sometimes to the passions that die with us, 
and would have lent its aid to covyetousness, am- 
bition, and revenge. Bnt the holier and purer 
affections have alone found a voice. Nothing has 
even seemed to have the power of communicating 
with us, in this way, except that which would 
confirm or awaken goodness, It favors nothing 
(as God is quite capable of arranging) that 
belongs exclusively to this world. On the con- 
| trary, its tendency is to set a guard over our secret 
| motives and actions, and to make us feel, while it 
keeps alive the memory of the good who have 
gone before, that they are still within communion, 
and more with us in proportion as we are worthier. 
We repeat, that, if it is ‘all humbug,’ it is odd 
that bad people make no handle of it. This, and 
other signs, make it look to us less like a humbug 
than what might reasonably be conjectured by a 
| religious enthusiast to be an apparent prepara- 
| tion for the coming about of the millennium. 

“We have said, thus far, only what we think 
should fairly be allowed to the ‘Spirits, even by 
| those who do not believe; and what we presume 
may be interesting, in the way of suggestion, to 
those who are reading or conversing on the sub- 
ject. For ourselves, we shall enter into no con- 
troversy and define no belief; but we shall endea- 
vor to see that the ‘Knockers’ get fair play, and 
| we shall neglect no knowledge of spirits or spirit- 
land, which patience, experiment, and a /iberal 
credulity can give us.” 


Ship and S‘ore in Madeira, Lishon, and the Medi- 
terranean. By Rev. Wacter Cotron. New- 
York; A. S. Barnes & Co, 


This is a new edition of a favorite book of the 
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public. The author is a most lively, graceful, and | 
pleasant companion through the scenes he de- 
scribes. Although it is years since we first pe- 
rused this book, we have never lost the pleasing 
impression that it left behind. 


Warreniana: with Notes Critical and Explana- 


tory. By the Editor of a Quarterly Review. } 


Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Of these shining results of the once celebrated 
Warren blacking we need only quote the publish- 
ers’ advertisement :—* This sparkling little volume 
having been for many years out of print, and not 
readily to be procured, it is again reprinted as a 
sort of companion to ‘The Rejected Addresses, 
whose popularity still continues unabated.” 


Physico- Physiological Researches on the Dynamics 
of Magnetism, Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystal- 
lization, and Chemism, in their relation to Vital 
Force. By Baron Cuartes von ReicHENBACH. 
From the German. New-York: J. 8. Redfield. 


These investigations into the nature of the ab- 
struser physical phenomena, and their connection 
with mesmerism, animal vitality, and so forth, will 
attract the attention of that interesting, increasing, 
and imperturbable class of personages of both 
sexes who are pursuing their investigations with 
so commendable a pertinacity in the direction of 
the other world, in the new path found thereunto 
through the physical ;—this A wy, rea age being 
about to depart from the paths: f the fathers, who 
went up to the spiritual through the spiritual. 


A Treatise on Political Eeonomy. By GrorcE 
Orpyke. New-York: G. P. Putnam. 


This treatise we have not had time to examine, 
more than to find that upon the subject of protec- 
tion it is altogether unsound. In this part of the 
work the author proeeeds with an amazing as- 
sumption of all the principal points in dispute, as 
though nothing had ever been said on the other 
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conclusions, direct taxation and the abolition of 
all custom-houses. 


The Education of a Daughter. By Archbisho 
Feneton. Translated from the French. 7» 
which are added, Fenelon’s Epistle, Character 
of Antiope,de. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 


We commend this little treatise of the cele 
brated Fenelon, as containing very many valuable 
practical hints on the subject of instruction that all 
may apply. The theology of the good Archbishop 
those who do not like it may omit, and there wil] 
then be enough that is of universal application to 
make his hints on training morally and intellectu- 
ally worth the attention and application of all to 
whom the subject matter of the work is a part of 
their necessary duties. 


Annals of the Famine in Ireland in 1847, 1848, 
and 1849. By Mrs, A.Nicnotson. New-York: 
C. French. 1851. 


This is a book that will be read with profound 
interest ; being the personal observations of an 
active and benevolent woman among the terrible 
scenes of this most frightful of modern calamities. 
We can at present only commend it to the perusal 
of our readers. 


The Fruit Garden: A Treatise intended to explain 
and illustrate the Physiology of Fruit Trees, th 
Theory and Practice of all Operations connected 
with the Propagation, Transplanting, Pruning, 
and Training of Orchard and Garden Trees, 
dec. dc. Illustrated with upwards of one hundred 
and fifty figures. By P. Barry. New-York: 
Charles Scribner. 


We are told that this most interesting science 
has no more able practiser or exponent than Mr. 
Barry in this country. His instructions, we even 
can see, are clearly given, and with an evident 





practical knowledge of the methods of attaining 


side. This is the way truth is to be elicited! We | the results aimed at. To all, therefore, who are so 
must give Mr. Opdyke the credit notwithstanding | fortunate as to require such instructions, we need 
of carrying his assumptions to their legitimate | not say, at this appropriate season, buy this book. 





NOTE.—PLATE OF MR. CLAY. 


WE present in this number a new portrait of Mr. Cray. It has been our desire for some time past 
to obtain a worthy likeness of this celebrated man. In the daguerreotype taken by Mr. Roor we 
thought we had obtained what we desired, and accordingly put it into the hands of the engraver. 
The result we confidently hope will be highly gratifying to our subscri‘ers, as we think it enables us 
to present them with the best portrait of Mr. Clay that has yet been engraved. 

he first number of this Review (now more than six years since issued) was embellished with the 
best one that could then be procured, although very unworthy of the subject. Mr. Clay was thea 


candidate for the Presidency, and to the astonishment of even his opponents, an an enthusiasm was 
his popularity, and so necessary to the honor and prosperity of the country did his election appear) 
he was defeated. But he has served the country in these six years since with scarcely less efficiency 
and with no less ardor than if he had won the prize. Such is the difference between a patriot sage 
and a partisan self-idolater. This is all the biography any one requires of the intervening period be 
tween this portrait and the last. 








